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OF 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

THIS CONCEPTION IS DEDICATED 

Babies born into the world with the first throb of life 
perhaps are equal. They do not so remain; for from 
that moment their strength increases in varying de- 
gree. The prince of a proud line of kings matures 
ordinary powers. Some peasant's son by special en- 
dowment of the Creator, or through the mysterious 
working of Fate, waxes strong, rich in the rarer gifts 
of mind and heart 

The sum of his achievements is not, however, a mat- 
ter of arrogant pride. On them he has no personal 
daim; for Providence, laboring through the outcrop- 
ping destiny of the race, gave the brain, the strength, 
the purpose. The man is but an instrument 

The masterhand reached out, obeying the command 
of inscrutable forces — ^but to the finite mind seemingly 
by whim — with gratuitous intent Slowly the heavens 
came to rest. The star of fortune in its wide-swinging 
journey paused over a tiny hovel. Star dust mingled 
with the humble soil, and the child of the strugs^ing 
millions was bom. 
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THE SEVENTH WAVE 



CHAPTER I 

Jordan descended by a narrow path to the beach of his 
island. At the base of the bluff a clear spring broke 
forth, and Jordan was thirsty. He stooped to drink, then 
rose deliberately and looked across the sand which the 
rising tide threatened to cover. At once the sounds he 
had heard were verified. A horse and rider were just 
emerging from the overhanging trees of the mainland. 

The horseman made rather an incongruous figure. His 
six-feet-two of raw-boned avoirdupois bestrode a tacky ♦ 
of some thirteen hands, and the distance of the man's 
feet from the ground indicated that Jim Lithgow was 
not far removed from walking. 

As Lithgow came within hailing distance, Jordan 
greeted him with offhand cordiality : "Morning, Jim, glad 
to see you." 

Jim grunted an acknowledgment, and Jordan awaited 
further developments. The native citizen of the pine 
woods is instinctively a diplomatist. Like Bre'r Fox, he 
usually travels toward his ultimate object in circles, and 
when finally he is satisfied that the coast is reasonably 
clear, he circles a trifle closer. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Jim surprised himself by coming directly to the 
point. Possibly his feelings overcame his innate cir- 
cumspection. 

"I come over here on a neighborhood matter," he 

* Florida-raised pony. 
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appealed, /''and I-.want your advice, Chris. Cage 
Rd^cfeys'jyi^king trouble again. Beatin' his ole daddy 
tliis time. I've had hints of it before, but yesterday 
passin' by I heard th' ole man cryin' out an' I thought I 
could almost count th' licks. Me an' th' ole mare came 
home without stoppin', as it wasn't any more my business 
than th' rest of th' neighbors'; but I've been thinldn' 
about it since, and it seems to me we ought to take a 
squint at this thing." 

"Let's have your idea," suggested Jordan. 

"I'm thinkin'," answered Lithgow with a tentative 
glance, "some of th' best men hereabouts ought to go to 
Rowsey's house in a body an' investigate. If they find 
anything wrong, they will recommend what ought to be 
done. For one, IMon't think we can afford to put up 
with a low-down business, if it turns out to be that way." 

Jordan considered the suggestion deliberately. "As 
far as I am concerned," he answered finally, "you can 
count on me. Whenever you get your outfit together, 
I'll join you and we'll have a look-in on friend Rowsey." 

"I was thinkin', while we had it on our minds," said 
Lithgow, "Fd get th' neighbors together this momin' if 
possible, an' be through with it." 

"Whenever you're ready," answered Jordan. 

With this assurance Lithgow rode away in the direction 
of Sam Ross' place. Jordan gathered up his pruning 
clippers and saw and climbed the bluff into the woodland. 
Through the fringe of live oaks and red bays he took his 
way to the grapefruit grove which the forest quite suc- 
cessfully concealed. Here he renewed his attack on the 
dead branches of a huge pomelo seedling. 

For an hour the steady click, click of the clippers and 
the soft drone of the saw were the only sounds of man's 
making. The quail were calling at intervals, the mocking 
birds were flitting here and there, and one magnificent 
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solo followed another. Sometimes, as though by com- 
mon consent, a triple sextet broke out in praise of the 
sunlight and invoked the rising sap. The blue jays, 
oblivious of melody, interpolated their raucous note, pro- 
ducing what they were possibly pleased to consider an 
effective instance of disharmony. A yotmg bird of this 
latter tribe, experiencing its first adventure, sat on a 
nearby branch. Jordan reached out carefully and his 
fingers closed gently about the nestling. At once the 
ball of blue fluff set up a loud outcry; whereat an in- 
furiated parent promptly knocked off the hat of the 
marauder. Jordan laughed. He examined the little bird 
carefully. "I don't like your pa and ma very much," he 
remarked, "but you've i stout heart back of your wish- 
bone, if there's an)rthing in heredity." 

He placed the young bird on the limb beside him. 
Instantly it ceased its incessant outcry and for hal£ 
an hour was an apparently interested observer of citrus 
culture. 

Jordan, for his part, soon forgot the presence of the 
nestiing. Indeed, even the work of the clippers became 
a mechanical action. His mind was weighing the sup- 
posititious acts of Cage Rowsey. The idea occurred 
to him that because of a strong dislike, the neighbor- 
hood was disposed to persecute the fellow. He had 
never happened upon a man so lacking in elemental 
decency as to mistreat his own father. 

Thus mentally occupied, he was interrupted by the 
reappearance of Lithgow, accompanied by several of 
the neighbors. These 'neighbors' lived within a radius 
of five miles. 

"Chris," said Lithgow, "I've got th' citizens' com- 
mittee together an' we're ready to take care of Rowsey's 



case." 



"Have you found out anything new?" asked Jordan. 
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'Tfes, he's been a-beatin' of th* ole man fer th' last 
year or two," said Sam Ross. 

"How do you know?" asked Jordan. 

"Why, he complained — ^th' ole man did — ^'bout a month 
ago," said Jesse Adkins, "an* then got scerred whin th' 
deputy war a-goin' to take out a warrant Said he tuk 
hit all back. Hit war jest a joke." 

"He war afeard Cage 'ud kill 'im, I reckcwi," re- 
marked Ross. 

"Wait till I saddle up," said Jordan as he started for 
the house. "You all may as well come along and get 
a drink of water." 

"Is that th' best you kin do?" asked Adkins. 

"Just about," said Chris. "You see, this permanganate 
takes the place of the other for actual snakebite, and 
I've cut it out mostly when it gets down to mosquitoes." 

Jordan was soon ready. 

"You'd better take a gun," suggested Lithgow. 

Jordan touched his hip. "I've got it here and it's 
quicker than that arsenal you fellows are carrying." 

There were five of them. Impassive and rather dark, 
Jim Lithgow was a cracker of striking appearance. Intel- 
ligent, by djnt of constant reading he had obtained a 
broader oudook than most of the pioneer breed. The 
judicial air was a cultivated mannerism, though reticence 
entered largely into his personal equation. The three 
men who had come with him were of the more sub- 
stantial sort. 

No definite plan had been agreed upon regarding 
Cage Rowsey. The purpose at present was an investiga- 
tion. Information was what the committee wanted and 
on that its members would base their after action. 

When the party stopped at Rowsey's gate, they found 
him sitting on the porch irading Gibbon's "Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire," Cage was a great reader. 
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particularly since he had become caretaker for the home 
of an absent winter resident at Blue Bay who was in pos- 
session of a valuable library. The owner had loaned or 
given the caretaker some of his books, for Rowsey had 
amassed a very respectable collection. 

Inclination is one thing, accident is quite another, and 
Mr. Rowsey had become a close student of ancient 
history. Chancing to turn the pages of Ridpath's "History 
of the World," his eye had fallen upon such lurid illustra- 
tions as the "Rape of the Sabine Wcmien," "Destruc- 
tion of Carriage," and the "Storming of Antioch." 
Thereafter Mr. Rowsey became decidedly interested in 
*all them little mixups back yander,* and possessing a 
retentive memory for such matters as interested him, he 
was soon a historical scholar of note. 

It would be well to add that he specialized. The Chris- 
tian Era, the Rennaissance, the Magna Charta, the scien- 
tific discoveries and industrial advance of the Nineteenth 
Century, were unimportant incidents which could not 
properly daim the attention of a man of action. On the 
contrary, the Roman games, the novelties introduced 
by Nero, the inventive genius of the Borgias, the delicate 
instruments of the Inquisition, were matters concerning 
which Cage Rowsey assiduously informed himself. 
Touching the inventive advance of the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Rowsey had one very personal interest 
He appreciated immensely the consecutive stages of 
development of ,the two-handed sword to that latest 
and most perfect refinement of defense and offense-^ 
the pocket automatic. To make use of an oft repeated 
expression, he believed in keeping abreast of the times. 

As the citizens' committee dismounted, Cage discon- 
tinued an inspiring passage and came to the gate. His 
hard gray eyes traveled sullenly over the party, man 
by man, while the crafty mouth attempted to give the 
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lie to his general expression. He noted the guns, the 
grim bearing of the men — ^and his instincts were as alert 
as those of a cornered panther. 

"Come in, fellers/' he called out with assumed hosjH- 
tality. 

"We air a-coming," answered Jim Lithgow. 

There was not a flicker of expression on Jim's lean 
face. The committee filed in. "Where's th' ole man?'* 
asked Jim without preliminary. 

"He's at th' back som'mers, a-potterin* 'round in th* 
garden," returned Rowsey. 

"A-workin' of th' cabbage an' beans while his husky 
son sets on th' front piazzy an' reads th' History of 
Rome," put in Sam Ross. "Hell !" he added, "this is jest 
'bout whut I expected." 

"You're not here, Sam, to expect anything/' corrected 
Jim Lithgow. "We've come here for what we can find 
out." 

Without further remark the committee went around the 
house toward the garden, closely followed by Rowsey, 
They found the old man laboring to the extent his 
strength would permit. He was hoeing the canteloupes 
and watermelons, which Rowsey would later take to town 
and peddle from his wagon. 

"Hello, Mr. Rowsey," called Lithgow in the most 
cordial tone he could command. "I see you air busy as 
a ole hen with a flock of young chickens. How air 
things a-comin' ?" 

"Fines' kind," answered old Mr. Rowsey, giving his 
son a quick, apprehensive glance. Jordan saw the look. 
His eyes were wandering from Rowsey to the old man, 
and nothing from the time he had entered the gate had 
escaped him. 

Cage Rowsey telegraphed a frown and pursed his 
thin lips. Jordan took stock of the ugly expression which 
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flitted for an instant across the man's face. It gave 
him an insight into Rowsey he had not possessed before, 
though he had seen the f eUow occa^onally for ten years 
and was well acquainted with his unsavory reputation. 
Hitherto he had known him in the character of a thief 
and cheap bully; now for no definite reason he sensed 
grim possibilities. 

Again Lithgow essayed a question, this time somewhat 
more direct. "Been workin' th' most of th' day, I sup- 
pose, this fine weather?'* 

The glance of the old man was seeking its former 
source of inspiration, but Jordan created a diversion. 
"Well, I should say I*' he remarked jovially. "My daddy 
was ten years younger than Mr. Rowsey when he died, 
and he couldn't pretend to do as much work. Look at 
those fresfi-hoed beans and cuke vines. You're a wonder, 
old man.*' 

These flattering observations so confused old Mr. 
Rowsey that for a moment he forgot his son and an- 
swered with childish simplicity: "Yes, sirs, they wus 
ever* one hoed since early this momin'. You wudn't 
believe it, now wud you ?" 

"And I'H be bound you did it every bit yourself," 
suggested Jordan, stepping well between father and soil 

"Who else wus there to do it?" answered the old 
man quickly — then realizing his inadvertence, he added, 
" 'ceptin' Cage, an' Cage wus busy on 'nother job." 

Jordan turned lazily, yet with sufficient rapidity to 
observe the thunder on Rowsey's brow. The glance be- 
stowed on the old man was so venomous that Jordan 
paused and cut a chew of tobacco while he quieted his 
own rising blood. He gave Lithgow a slow glance full 
of significance, which Rowsey intercepted. 

"Look a-here," he burst out furiously, discarding his 
preconceived discretion, "whut air ye drivin' at! Whut 
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d'ye mean, walkin' inside my fences, spyin' 'round here on 
my private business an' carryin' guns like ye wus lookin' 
fer a nigger convict !" 

"Now you ask, we don't mind tellin' you," answered 
Jim Lithgow impassively. "We're here because we have 
reason to believe you've been misusin' your ole daddy, 
an' it's our intention to find out." 

"Ez I understand it, ye air th' great an' only self- 
app'inted committee of pooblic safety," sneered Rowsey, 
suddenly cooling as his enemies assumed the aggressive. 
His eyes turned this way and that as he studied his men. 
"I guess, Mister Ross, when Kitty Scanlan hears of yoh' 
turnin' desperader, runnin' 'round th' country tryin' to 
'timidate folks in their own houses, ye'U be in putty pore 
standin' there." 

Rowsey and Ross were attentive to the same girl and 
it was said that the girl favored Rowsey. 

"Hit all depends on what I make you out to be," 
answered Ross coldly. 

"An' you. Mister Adkins, '11 be seein' a jestice-of-th'- 
peace in short order when I get to town. D'ye think 
ye can take light'ood posts offen th' Company lands an' 
nothin' never be said about it?" 

Jesse Adkin appeared a trifle uncomfortable. Rowsey 
saw that he had panned pay-dirt and assayed again. It 
was toward Lithgow he directed his next shot. "Th* 
'Honorable James Lithgow' looks putty good whin ye see 
It on paper, but jist wait till th' Ole Man over to Zamba 
hears that ye've been peradin' th' woods with a gun, 
a-huntin' down respect'ble citizens like ye wus a drunk 
S«ninole on th' war-path, an' hit'U be a week or two 
afore ye're cotmty commissioner." 

By this time the committee managed to catch its breath. 

"You can keep your ugly yap closed for a few minutes, 
Rowsey/' said Jordan fintnly. "We've got some ques- 
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tions to ask the old gentleman and I think we're going 
to put those questions/' He favored his man with a 
detached glance. 

Lithgow began to examine Mr. Rowsey, senior, by 
direct methods. "Has Cage ever struck you?" he inter- 
rogated. 

The old fellow cast a cringing glance toward his son. 
The question that glance asked was pathetically ap- 
parent.^ Rowsey had edged up nearer and was fixedly 
regarding his father. The reply came"^ with marked 
hesitatioa 

"No, he hain't never hurt me. Why'd my son hit 
his ole daddy?" — ^but the spontaneity of the first answers 
was gone. 

"Has he never done a thing to misuse you? Speak 
up, we'll see that this is th' last of that sort of thing." 

Lithgow attempted a reassuring smile, which failed 
of its object. The evident alarm of the elder Rowsey 
was not to be allayed. 

"No," he replied with more assurance, "he hain't never 
treated me diff'runt from what he ought." 

"Do you think he's treatin' you just th' way he ought, 
when he sends or lets you go into th' garden at your 
age an' leaves you all day to sweat and scratch, while 
he sits on th' porch an' reads th' History of Rome ?" 

This question for the moment was too much for the 
old man. He remained silent. Cage interposed. "He 
don't have to work. He does it becus he likes to scratch 
'round a bit. He does it — fer exercise I" he added, as 
an inspired after-thought. 

"Well, it strikes nxje that somebody has fb do it. If 

you don't, your son has got to. Wonder if somebody 

else don't need a touch of exercise." 

Lithgow's logic was becoming more and more pointed. 

"Where does th' livin' come from, when you set on 
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th' front porch an' read th' History of Rome?'' This 
to Cage Rowsey. 

"He works th' most of th' time," put in the father. 
"It hain't offen I feels ez pe-ert ez I do t'day." 

"Jim, this is a waste of time," remarked Jordan with 
a snap of finality. "The old gentleman's made up his 
mind. You can't move him under the present condi- 
tions." 

"Well, this air my ground ye're standin' on," spoke 
up Rowsey with marked truculence, "an' th' 'present con- 
ditions,' ez ye calls 'em, air liable to be about th' same 
whinever ye come--except that nex' time my Winchester 
'U meet ye at th' gate." 

"There's not going to be any next time, Mister 
Rowsey," said Jordan slowly. "It is going to be right 



now." 



With that, he took the old man by the shoulder and 
b^gan to strip off his shirt. Rowsey sprang forward, 
his eyes blazing, and aimed a heavy blow at Jordan's head. 
At the same instant Jordan's left hand closed upon 
Rowsey's tiiroat, while a duck and swerve to the right 
avoided the blow. Rowsey's body was snatched forward 
as Jordan flexed his arm, then was hurled away with 
the force of a catapult. The whole was executed almost 
with the ease of a stage encounter. 

Rowsey attempted to catch himself with his feet, which 
somewhat prolonged his descent, but eventually he went 
flat on bis back and sprawled. With three rapid strides 
Jordan stood over him. The heavy heel of his boot 
was raised above Rowsey's face. 

"Don't you move," warned the man above. There was 
primitive menace in the tone and Rowsey did not mistake 
the conditions for a moment — ^though his eyes lost none 
of their hard glitter. 
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"Ye're th' ujq)er dog right now," he snarled, "but ye 
cain't bluff me. Bring her down if ye've a tnind to." 

The combatants eyed each other steadily for a long 
instant. Jordan seemed to be settling a point in his 
own mind. Finally he stepped back out of hearing and 
turned to Lithgow. "He's right about this last proposi- 
tion, Jim. I've seen the breed before. There are a 
good many human curs that never seem to worry over 
such little things as their own bones and marrow, or so 
trifling a matter as their personal machinery going to 
final smash. Maybe it's because they know they're mighty 
near worthless and that the table stakes are small, but 
they're good sports, too, in a way, and when the time 
comes, play their two-by-four game to a finish. This 
fellow's got a good clean nerve, all right" 

"Oh, he's bad," said Lithgow, "if that's what you 
meaa I could have told you that." 

"Then we'd better tie him up. It'll do no good to break 
his bones.'* 

A moment only was required to bind the man securely. 
Then Jordan proceeded to strip the shirt from old Mr. 
Rowsey, who offered no resistance. Every now and then 
the old fellow would loc4c into the face of the man who 
towered above him with a kind of wonder not immixed 
with awe. He was attempting to readjust his ideas. It was 
an effort at understanding a personality which seemed 
to have no fear of his soa 

In spite of the almost gentle touch with which the 
shrinking old man was handled, he was evidently fright- 
ened. "Now then," said Jordan with a smile, "how 
did you get that?" 

He laid his finger on an ugly welt across Mr. Rowscy's 
shoulders. The old fellow cast an involuntary glance 
in his son's direction. 

"Never mind that cuss," said Jordan. "If he ever so 
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much as raises a finger in your direction again, I'll man- 
h^dle him." 

Still the father hesitated. Years of ill-treatment, old 
age and mental debility had undermined his courage 
until he was little more than a whimpering child. The 
bare presence of the master, bound and helpless though 
he was, acted as a deterring influence on the mind of 
the old maa "He wud kill me," he whispered. 

Jordan spoke to Sam Ross: "You and Adkin lift that 
fellow and take him around to the front; and don't 
kick him just because he happens to be tied." 

In a measure free of the son's mental domination, old 
man Rowsey was induced to confess the nature and cause 
of the numerous welts and bruises on his worn body. 
The whip, the foot and the hand of the son in each 
instance had inflicted the injuries. Jordan, who was 
conducting the examination, glanced from time to time 
at Lithgow, as point by point he elicited the story. It 
was an ugly affair. Even to these men of the committee 
brought up in a pioneer coimtry, the revolting features 
were sharply evident. 

Finally the facts, in so far as they might be obtained,, 
were in the possession of the committee. "Be sure you 
don't forget a word pf what you've told us," Jordan 
cautioned the old man. "You'll be called on in court 
to testify." 

"What air we goin' to do with Cage?" as;ked one of 
the regulators at this point. 

"Take him to town," said Jordan. 

"Cain't we pass on his case right now?" suggested 
Adkins, who had left Ross with the prisoner in order 
to hear what was going on. "Somethin' final ought to 
be did to him at onct." 

What's the good of that," answered Jordan coolly; 
just so he gets what's coming to him. We lare men, 
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not kids. A little time is no great object, and this case 
should be judged according to law. There's been some 
irregularity, as it is." 

Jim Lithgow supported this opinion. "Th* trouble 
with regulatin' is this: everybody stands back for some- 
body else to start th' business, an' after it gets a-goin', 
so as almost to run by itself, everybody wants to be at 
the wheel. You fellows hold your nerves together. Cage 
Rowsey will come by his own, accordin' to law — ^if we've 
got any law." 

Jordan went out to the shambling log bam and sad- 
dled Rowsey's hOTse. The animal was led to the front 
and Rowsey was lifted into the saddle. Jordan then 
roped the prisoner's horse to his own, and the committee, 
with the exception of Jim Lithgow, rode in the direction 
of Blue Bay. Lithgow was to take Rowsey's old father 
to his own home and keep him there, pending the action 
of the court 

On the way to town, Rowsey several times moistened 
his dry lips to speak, and as often seemed to think better 
of it. When he could no longer endure the nervous 
tension, he finally gave vent to the suggestion which was 
omstmiing him : "This move of our meddlin' committee," 
he volunteered, "hain't goin' to end th' business by a 
dumed sight. Ye won't be able to tu'n it loose, now ye 
have tuck hold, an' I guess on a thing like this, th' last 
word shore is th' best. Wait tell th' Ole Man at th' 
county seat gets th' inside of this. Ye'll sing a diff 'runt 
chune." 

"This is going to be the last word and the last tune 
for the present," said Jordan. He bestowed the shadow 
of a smile upon the prisoner. "You and the Old Man 
will have a chance to score when it's your time at bat.'* 



CHAPTER II 

Colonel Waking's guide was as shrewd as he was 
shiftless. Added to qualities desirable and undesirable, 
he had at last discovered an occupation for which his 
heart had unconsciously yearned almost from infancy— 
the easy path to a living. 

From the date of the great discovery he had catered 
to the whims of the wealthy touris^ during the winter 
season. In summer he loafed and fished ; for the arduous 
labors of the chill months offered a store ample for needs 
and extravagances not yet cultivated by an overflowing 
purse. 

Now was a time for business, however, and our politic 
guide was bent on pleasing his present patron. Toward 
achieving this end, and incidentally, the way to the 
Colonel's pocket, Fitz Stanfield had discovered that the 
good-will of Colonel Waring's niece was a factor not to 
be despised. At once Fitz exhibited a proper solicitude. 
The young woman should not lack for amusement if he, 
Fitz, could suggest a possible matter of interest. 

Sara Dudley was not an enthusiastic golfer, and this 
fact was productive of the guide's revenue and his present 
embarrassment, since his resourcefulness was being 
severely taxed. 

In this state of uncertainty, Stanfield remembered 
Jordan's Island. There were some things about this 
island which might be of interest to 'northern folks.' At 
any rate nothing else occurred to Mr. Stanfield so he 
offered the suggestion for what it was worth. 

Miss Dudley at once endorsed the new adventure and 

14 
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horses for a party of five were engaged The date of 
the expedition was set for the following morning. 

On the ride through the woods, Fitz took position 
beside the Colonel, who watched the character of the 
timber carefully as they proceeded. The Colonel had 
made a fortune in rough lumber, and timber was always 
a thing of interest. 

The party turned off the main road, a country affair 
from which the palmetto had been 'grubbed' — all sand, 
two yards wide and of the firmness of a feather bed. 
For the better part of a mile the guide led the way, 
coming at last to a fringe of oak timber through which 
the riders passed to the beach beyond. 

Five hundred yards away rose the heavily wooded Muff 
of Jordan's Island, cut off from the mainland by the 
ripple of a shallow sea. At low tide, a bare and unat- 
tractive sand flat bridged the intervening distance and 
changed the island into an abrupt promontory. Live oaks 
and hickories clothed the island bluff. 

The charm of the great trees was in no wise lessened 
by a nearer approach. Gnarled and rough with the slow 
growth of many seasons, these trees possessed an almost 
incredible spread of limb. Long festoons of Spanish 
moss seemed to drape them with the gray frost of age. 
They appeared to defy time and the elements. 

The impression made t^ the exterior of the island 
stimulated further examination. Following the guide. 
Miss Dudley and her companions pushed eagerly forward 
along the narrow road that wound through the dense 
hammock. For a hundred yards they kept the road, then 
for a moment a gate checked their further progress. 

Beyond the gate they discovered evidences of cultiva- 
tion of which there had been no previous hint. Low, 
bushy orange trees grew in straight rows along the edge 
of the forest, and a deep ditch separated the tilled land 
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from the jungle of trees and vines. Here the party 
crossed the ditch by a light wooden bridge. Stanfield, as 
the encyclopedia of possible information, stated that these 
citrus trees were budded "Majarcies." 

Passing to the end of the row, they came upon another 
forest glade of limited area, embracing seven oaks, rival 
monarchs of those on the bluff. Around these trees 
a deep ditch had been cut and there were evidences of two 
of more ancient date. The whole formed a triple ring 
around the glade. 

The ditches excited the interest of Doctor Warren, 
an eccentric scientist of rising reputation. **Why were 
those excavations made ?'* he asked, turning to the guide. 

"Jordan wanted to keep th' oaks an' grow some o'ange 
trees at th* same time an' place," answered Mr. Stanfield. 
'Th' live oaks done had five hunderd or a thousand years' 
start, an' a tree what don't put no money in yoh' pocket 
seems somehow to rustle a heap more livelier than one 
what does. Them ditches hoi's back th' roots of th' oaks 
an' leaves th' o'ange trees somethin' to feed on." 

"Mr. Jordan evidently wants to preserve these old 
oaks," suggested Mary Carter; "else he would have cut 
them down." The obvious never escaped Miss Carter. 

Still discussing the ditch, the party skirted the artificial 
mound and its low-branching oaks — ^then by common im- 
pulse the visitors halted. Great orange trees — or such 
they appeared to be — stretched away in straight rows 
until the last was lost in the forest shadows. Protected 
by the ditches, they grew vigorously lurithin touch of 
the oaks, almost rivaling, those forest monarchs in height 
and generous spread. Compared with such orange trees 
as our tourists had seen, these trees seemed of some more 
splendid species. 

Nothing in the way of a citrus grove can be imagined 
which would have so impressed the novice or even the 
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professional grower. The trees stood fully fifty feet 
apart, giving space for the spread of the huge limbs. 
So well branched were these trees that the full impres- 
sion of height was only realized after riding beneath 
and gazing upward. 

The Colonel was decidedly interested. "Stanfield/* 
he remarked, ^the owner of this island must finance a 
bank or two." 

"Fm thinkin', Cunnel, that Chris Jordan an' th' banks 
hain't so powerful thick. Banks like a man what's got 
coin. Jordan's pore ez a snake jest crawled outen a 
goiter hole th' fust warm weather." 

"How can he avoid getting ahead with such a property 
as this ?" snapped the Colonel. 

"Th' fact is," answered Stanfield, "he don't make no 
money to speak of, an' he hoi's on to that little jest 'bout 
dost enough to pay whut he owes. Hit's jest like I say. 
He's got all these woods hereabouts, an' this grove here 
on th' island, an' he hain't got ez much ready money ez 
one of them peanut men in town." 

"Well, what's the answer? Let's have it," proceeded 
the Colonel, who habitually commanded such informa- 
tion as he desired. 

"Hit's nothin' more nor this," — and a crafty look 
flitted across the countenance of Mr. Stanfield — "this 
grove wud be one of th' fines' gold-bricks to hand one 
of them NewVork millionaires whatever you seed in yoh 
life. Thar's th' way it looks. You can see it fer yoh'se'f. 
Well, it hain't wuth a dad-blast. Never has bore no fruit. 
Never will. Th' ole man what mostly raised it, got 
nothin' outen it. He have raised that little budded grove 
over yander th' other side of th' oaks, an' that keeps 
him from starvin', but this here grove air a frost." 

"Well, this is strange, very," commented the Colonel. 
He glanced about him keenly. Everywhere were the 
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evidences of care and labor. The trees were cleanly 
pruned. The foliage was dense, the leaves of a deep, 
glossy green. Both leaf and branch gave evidence of 
high vitality. 

"Where is the house?" asked the Colonel, following 
his own train of thought. 

"Down this way," answered Fitz, turning in the 
direction indicated and leading the party. 

Sara and Mary had profited by tiie Colonel's questions, 
and the house had suddenly become a matter of some 
importance. The feminine mind has the power of infer- 
ence strongly developed — ^also a curiosity not surpassed 
by the masculine temperament. 

The house proved to be a rambling log affair with an 
open hallway through the centre and a small ell at the 
back which evidently formed a kitchen. At the veranda 
steps they were met by an old and decrepit staghound, 
whdch bristled savagely at first but after some sniffing 
and a nearer inspection, display^ a more friendly spirit 

Fitz Stanfield at once dismounted with a becoming 
show of energy and made a half-hearted search for the 
owner. 

"I presume it will be in order to rest a while on the 
porch," rentiarked Miss Dudley, accepting her own sug- 
gestion on the instant. Mary Carter followed suit. 

There were large, comfortable rockers on the veranda 
and after a moment's hesitation, the two girls seated 
themselves. The hallway was entirely open and the old 
hound, his muzzle in Miss Dudley's hand, seemed to 
extend its master's hospitality. Meanwhile the Colonel 
and Doctor Warren had tied the horses and wandered 
down to the bayshore at the foot of the bluff. Finally 
the guide ambled within speaking distance. "Does Mr. 
Jordan live here all alone?" asked Mary. 

It was a casual question but sufficient for Mr. Stanfield, 
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and his rambling reply was calculated to enhance the 
mystery. 

"I wonder if Mr. Jordan would object to our walking 
through the hall?" asked Mary, turning to Sara. 

Fitz Stanfield appropriated the question. *Tf ou needn't 
bother 'bout wonderin' none, Miss. Ef you wants to 
see whut th' house looks like, just he'p yoh'se'f ." 

He paused a moment to frame a generality. "Hit must 
be rale int'restin' to you folks f rum up No'th, seein' jest 
how we runs things down he-ar. Ain't nobody locks 
up nothin' in this kentry, an' th' people makes a practice, 
kinder, of jest walkin' in on one 'nether." 

Such a sweeping invitation from one of the owners 
of the country, seconded by the friendly invitation of 
the dog, was more than the girls could resist. They 
traversed the length of the hall, casting casual glances 
into various doors. A pair of heavy six-shooters in 
holsters hung upon the wall of the only bedchamber. 
The room was severely furnished and in order. The 
visitors noted the absence of those softening touches sug- 
gesting the presence of a woman and commonly supposed 
to be requisites of comfort. There were no curtains at the 
windows. Two or three cheap lithographs merely 
emphasized the bareness of the walls. Woven rugs there 
were none. The skin of a mountain lion alone graced 
the floor. 

One fact, however, stood out. The man evidently pos- 
sessed the virtue of inherent cleanliness ; the room, for all 
its bleakness, was in order. This indicated a habit 
observed in seclusion, since there was nothing of the 
pride of appearances to enforce the current opinions of 
a less primitive community. From this fact the girls 
drew deduction number one — ^an old-maid of a man, 
pottering from one unimportant detail to another. 

The visitors turned their attention to the apartment 
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across the hall. This proved of greater interest. Various 
tools found place along the wall. There were axes, hoes 
and shovels. A cross-cut saw was suspended by a wooden 
peg, and above it, carefully coiled, hung a Texas riatta. 
Over the open fireplace was the crown of a splendid elk. 

What especially drew the attention of the college-bred 
women, however, was the rough centretable on which 
were three well bound books. Miss Dudley went swiftly 
into the room and lifted them one at a time. Shake- 
speare's Complete Works, "Henry Esmond" and "Origin 
of Species" were the titles that met her eye. She glanced 
about expectantly for "The Duke's Secret" and "The 
Fateful Moment," but could discover neither of these 
widely-read works. In a closed glass case she observed 
a few dozen volumes, and their backs bore such familiar 
names as Scott, Dickens, Longfellow, Mark Twain and 
Henry Drummond. 

For the man Miss Dudley had pictured in her imagina- 
tion this was quite an imposing array of literature. To 
satisfy herself as far as possible, she opened the 
Shakespeare and the Darwin. The volumes had all the 
appearance of use. 

There was a certain degree of contradiction in all this. 
Finally a whimsical impulse seized Sara. Lifting one 
of the heavy axes from its place in the comer, she laid 
it beside Darwin's great labor. She dropped the coils 
of the riatta over Henry Esmond. That patient emblem 
of toil, the hoe, she gave into the company of Drum- 
mond's "Tropical Africa." Then she stepped back quietly 
and pretended to take note of the effect. 

The pose was quite characteristic of the girl, inti- 
mating an aptness she really possessed — ^talent for 
mimicry. A creature of energetic movement, there was 
no lack of dignity in the lithe, trim figure; neither was 
there conscious measure in her manner. An impression 
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of fairness, possibly emphasized by fine tendrils of amber- 
brown hair which floated in well-kept abandon about her 
temples, and our reader has at least a suggestion of Sara. 

Miss Carter easily adapted herself to her friend's pres- 
ent mood. "This equals anything I've come across 
in my extensive experience," she remarked with an 
air judicial. "Dupin himself couldn't make much of 
such a tangle — ^with both ends of the problem to 
work on." 

Mary represented a brunette type neither strikingly 
handsome nor physically unattractive. A first impression 
of drab personality gave way gradually to a positive 
liking. 

"What sort of man is he and what does he look like?" 
asked Sara with a puzzled frown. "For myself, I imagine 
he's queer." 

Here Fitz Stanfield, who had been struggling with the 
general drift of the conversation, put in : "I'm a-thinkin', 
Miss, that you has got 'im sized up 'bout right. Chris 
is kinder queer. Hain't nobody 'round here 'zackly under- 
stands *im, an* that's a fac'." 

"What does he do?" asked Mary Carter, addressing 
the chance of information. "Does he work with these 
— implements himself?" 

"Well, Ma'am, ef he didn't, they wouldn't be much 
done. Thar's a powerful lot to be did on a grove like 
this; an' Chris hain't got no money to have it did, so 
hit gets down to him a-doin' it or leavin' it alone. Chris 
is one of them lazy cusses what somehow manages to 
get things behind 'im." 

"That is one way to explain the man's industry/* Sara 
remarked. 

At this juncture the Colonel and Doctor Warren joined 
the young women. The Colonel turned a cursory glance 
in the direction of the elk's antlers, then consulted his 
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watch. 'It's time we were taking the bade track, young 
people," he annotinced definitely. "There are seven miles 
ahead of us before lunch." 

Colond Waring accepted Sara's suggestion and the 
party diverged from the beaten trail through the grove, 
approaching the forest boundary on the south side of 
the island. Soon they were in the shadow of the oaks. 
The horses turned and followed along the line of the 
ditch, their hoof beats muffled by loamy gray sand. A 
trifle farther and they came upon a man. He had 
exposed the crown-roots of a huge grapefruit tree, and 
down on his knees, was entirely absorbed in his in- 
vestigation. 

The girls observed the intent attitude. "He seems 
rather interested in those old roots," remarked Mary 
Carter in a whisper. 

"There is a blend of patience in his interest," answered 
Sara. 

On a nearer approach, the man by the tree turned and 
rose to his full height. In his manner there was no 
suggestion of haste or surprise. 

"A rugged specimen," commented Miss Carter. 

"Also rather deliberate," contributed Sara. 

At his ease the man strode forward and met the visitors 
with a frank smile. Sara noted the gray eyes and the 
curiously even quality of his voice. In it was just the 
hint of a drawl. 

"We came to see Mr. Jordan,** suggested Colonel 
Waring. 

"Fm Jordan," said the man. "You're welcome." 

Nothing could have been simpler ot finer, thought 
Sara — ^that is, if he had not at the moment spat 
tobacco juice. 

"You have a splendid property here," prefaced Doctor 
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Warren. "These are the largest orange trees IVe ever 



seen." 
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They have the size and look rather well at any 
only they happen to be grapefruit seedlings." 

An odd smile lit up Jordaai's countenance for an instant. 
"You'll have to take the grapefruit statement on faith. 
There isn't any fruit by which to know them." 

"I've heard they're not in bearing just now," replied 
Colonel Waring. "What's the trouble?" 

"That's a question I've been tr3ring to answer for the 
past ten years," said Jordan. "When I know, maybe 
I'll make a diflFerent showing." 

"What have you done ?" asked Mary Carter, who could 
not divest herself of the impression that all 'way-down- 
south' southerners were lazy. 

"I've stirred the ground," answered Jordan, "grown 
cover crops to build up the soil; pruned the trees when 
they needed it. In fact, everything that is done by 
successful growers has been done here. In addition, I 
have attempted a few experiments of my own." 

He glanced down the long rows thoughtfully. "When 
you work up the right appearance, you generally get the 
fruit — everywhere but here." 

Not far away, a grapefruit tree even larger than the 
best around it spread its limbs beyond its allotted space. 
The immensity of the tree drew a comment from Doctor 
Warren. 

"That's a fifty foot seedling," stated Jordan indif- 
ferently, "probably the largest citrus in Florida; possibly 
the largest of its kind." 

When it had been duly admired, Jordan showed his 
visitors other prize trees. 

"They seem almost a part of the forest," remarked 
Sara Dudley. 

"You know that the grapefruit, or pomelo, is the 
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largest of the orange family," Jordan answered, **and 
this land is a first-class hammock ; that is, there is lime- 
stone under it and on this accoimt the natural growth is 
hardwood instead of pine. With proper attention orange 
trees do unusually well here, and they grow without 
chemical fertilizer." 

'Have you used this — chemical fertilizer ?" asked Sara. 

I've used it on the smaller budded trees, after they 
had borne," he answered. When the trees began to fruit, 
it was pulling the land too hard." 

The visitor pondered the equivocal part of this answer 
and forebore further questions. She remembered what 
the guide had said about lack of money. Her glance, 
wandering, stopped at a wild cape jassamine growing on 
the border of the woods. It reached with hardy vigor 
to the top branches of an ancient oak. On the moment, 
co-ordinating action with impulse, the girl urged her 
horse forward, while a backward glance coaxed Jordan 
again to her side. 

'The whole thing is so well worth while," she remarked 
a little indefinitely. "You have so much here that has 
merely to be spared." 

"That is just the way I see it," he affirmed with under- 
standing. 

"This island would interest anyone with eyes," went 
on Sara, "and your house comes in for its share." She 
hesitated an imperceptible instant. "I've a confession 
to make. We took the liberty to enter your home, and 
I'm Borry to say, curiosity pure and undefiled prompted 
us — ^me, at any rate. After I had been in your living 
room for five minutes, curiosity transformed itself into 
something of which I'm not so ashamed. To be frank, 
I became decidedly interested; we were all interested. 
The room where you live and do some of your work, 
perhaps, established the human bond." 
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Jordan considered the girl thoughtfully. It was an 
inscrutable glance, which profited his visitor not at all. 
'*What was it that caused you to think perhaps this 
island wasn't inhabited by a new species of ant-eater?" 
The man's mouth puckered at the corners with the glim- 
mer of a smile. 

"Ant-eaters do not read Dickens or rope cattle or 
own six-shooters," answered Sara with dignity. 

"I may have worked for a picture show outfit/' put 
in Jordan. 

"On the other hand," countered Sara, "it is just pos- 
sible that you haven't." 

"You tell me that your curiosity has been transformed 
to interest," said Jordan. "To put the matter straight, 
it doesn't make any great difference. The point is a little 
fine for me. What is it you would like to know ?" 

Sara flushed. "I thought I was frank; I intended 
to be. Still, I really should like to know a few things. 
This island is a breathing question mark." 

"Fire ahead," answered the owner. He broke a spray 
from the jassamine and offered it. "By this token I'll 
answer to the point or refuse squarely." 

"The token is accepted," Sara answered gravely, "and 
ril put you at once on the rack. You have not always 
lived here ?" 

"I have not," vouchsafed Jordan. 

"The lawyers would term you a reluctant witness," 
commented Sara. "I'll not quiz you if you dislike it." 

"You are too thin-skinned to pump a witness properly. 
I simply want to see you earn what you get." 

"Then we'll start over. Where cMd you live before 
you came here?" 

"Arizona." 

"Your business?" 
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'1 was a cattle man; afterwards the sheriff of Yavapai 
County." 

"You'are becoming a decidedly more tractable witness. 
That last voluntary statement is appreciated; for being 
a sheriff isn't a business. My uncle says it's a graft'* 

"It depends on what kind of a sheriff you happen to 
be/' Jordan countered with a slow smile. "There's the 
hand-shaking, fee-taking variety, and there's the sheriff 
that knows the balance of a good weapon." 

"You weren't brought up out there?" Sara questioned 
relentlessly. 

"You've guessed right," he admitted. "I was just 
one of a good many that happened along to help liven 
up the face of nature out that way." 

Sara was decidedly pleased with the drift of the 
conversation. If only Colonel Waring's restlessness did 
not interfere, she believed she was in a fair way to 
acquire the material for a good short story — ^story-writ- 
ing was her favorite avocation. With easy persistence, 
she continued to draw out the man, though she was not 
able to dismiss the impression that a certain careless 
good-nature prompted Jordan to humor her whim. 

Jordan, for his part, studied his visitor with an indif- 
ferent attention that nothing escapes. She was rather 
a good sort even to appear interested in the free and 
untrammeled life. Finally he made up his mind that 
she really was interested. This conviction lowered an 
unconscious barrier. At once he lost the reserve in which 
he had encased himself, and a peculiar prejudice mollified, 
he told her in hi^ own way of the first, all-important 
venture. 

It was a small Kentucky farm and a large family, and 
he, as many another young American, was looking west- 
ward to the land of greater opportunity. ' He was the 
eldest son and had reached the advanced age of nineteen. 
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A canvas bag containing three hundred dollars in gold 
was given him at the parting. The bag's contents rep- 
resented the dose savings of two years. 

There was not much more. Jordan remembered that 
his father had walked with him along the road which 
wound through the pasture to the front gate. He still 
could feel that final grip, and his father had been some 
time under the ground. 

As Jordan proceeded with this outline, he idly 
wondered at his own lack of reticence; and yet why, he 
asked himself. His sketch seemed to interest the visitor 
and there was nothing in the record of which he was 
particularly vain or in any way ashamed. He could not, 
it is true, understand the interest displayed by this young 
woman. People like her did not generally care to know 
much of the ordinary existence of ordinary persons ; but, 
after all, what did it matter? 

G)ntinuing the outline, Jordan told of his journey to 
Kansas. It was the sordid recital of ways and means. 
He had no money to waste on such luxuries as sleeping 
cars and little for railroad fare. 

At the end of two years he had added six hundred 
dollars to the sum already in his possession, and with 
the greater part of his capital he bought a small and 
select herd of his own. For the first time he felt the 
pride of independent ownership. It was a great feeling, 
but attended with risk, and it almost cost him his all. 

Out on the unclaimed prairie he built a dugout and 
called it home. By day and by night he watched and 
tended those cattle. They represented four years of 
labor; two years of his own tmtiring toil, two of his 
father's and mother's. 

And then the blizzard came and the cattle fled south 
before it, mile, after mile, with Jordan at their heels. 
For two days the storm raged and In that time the 
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herd drifted more than forty miles; and every now and 
then the man who guarded them drew in his belt an 
extra hole to stay the gnawings of hunger. The cold 
bit to the very marrow — ^but when the storm was over, 
the owner was still with his cattle and drove them back 
to their own range. 

"But all that/' said Jordan in conclusion, "was some 
time ago." 

He had told Sara the story in his own way — ^an even, 
quiet way. She had noted one curious fact. It was 
the mixture, in different parts of the story, of rather 
choice English with whs^t she instinctively recognized as 
the vernacular of the West. She recognized it, just as 
the critic sitting in his office senses the true ring of dialect 
he has never heard. 

At this point, Colonel Waring, who never for a mo- 
ment overlooked the passage of time, again consulted his 
watch and hailed his scattered party. With considerable 
reluctance Sara wheeled her horse. "Won't you call?" 
she asked by way of parting. "We should be very glad 
indeed to see you." 

"I'll take your word for it," answered Jordan, "but 
the fact is I don't go around much." 

As the visitors rode back slowly imder the waving 
pines, Doctor Warren broke the silence which unaccount- 
ably had fallen on the party. 

"I believe there is sometfiing back on that island I 
haven't seen before — ^an odd blending of futility and 
power — ^and the final result has not been chalked up yet" 



CHAPTER III 

At tills point it seems proper to outline briefly the 
early environment of the principal character in this nar- 
rative. Jordan's opportunity for education from his 
standpoint had been liberal. Reference is not made to 
the sort of an education obtained by absorbing nicely 
considered rules of rhetoric; not even to the stronger 
mental food embodied in an acquaintance with the mile- 
stones of human advance — the creation of new themes in 
Art, the formulation of original thought, the interpreta- 
tion of natural laws. Jordan's development began in 
earnest shortly after "old Jimmie," strap in hand, had 
forced on him the intimate companionship of the three 
R's ; also a bowing acquaintance with a Latin grammar, 
a Greek text book and the cloth binding of a plane 
geometry. Circumstances closely resemWing necessity 
here took a hand, and the hard-and-fast rules of mental 
development as laid down by professional instructors 
had been summarily discarded. 

Thereafter Jordan's education had advanced along 
lines which at the time seemed more useful. He became 
a master of Arizona vernacular, fairly fluent in the 
Navajo tongue, with something more than a smattering 
of "greaser" Spanish. This, however, was merely the 
ornamental side of his training. He had acquired more 
solid attainments. He could read a "mark" as far as 
any puncher in the territory. He could detect "fool's 
gold" at a glance. He even increased his previoudy 
broad knowledge of horseflesh and could draw a gun with 
the best — meaning thereby the promptest. In short, he 
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had graduated as a free lance of the wide Southwest, 
with all the independence which "free" could possibly 
imply. Knocks and necessity had destroyed objectionable 
egoism. Sensitiveness had been removed from his equa- 
tion under the battering and leveling force of the same 
process, which attitude of mind had produced a certain 
indiflFerence of the other man's opinion. This attitude, 
in the case of Jordan, seems to have tended in the direc- 
tion of independence, not only of action but of thought 
As he once put it, "I do my own thinking." 

Finally came a serious illness. Partially recovered, 
Jordan wandered from his familiar stamping grotmd, 
which happened to be the territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Purely by accident he discovered the state of 
Florida, and still vojraging, visited the island which after- 
wards came to be known by his name. 

The grapefruit seedlings were not then so large as at 
the time of this story, nor so well kept, but they were 
trees of great age. The old man who, as a pioneer, had 
settled on the island some fifty years before, had recently 
died, leaving the property to shiftless heirs. His nieces 
and nephews preferred a precarious living in town to 
the sombre shade of an island popularly supposed to be 
hoodooed. The grove on the island had never borne fruit 
during all the years the old man had labored over it, 
though hope had revived with each recurring year. He 
had made a livelihood by cultivating vegetables for the 
hotel market. He had also realized something from a 
small drove of half -wild swine and a few scrub cattle. 
One morning the neighbors found him among the great 
trees he had seen break from the crumbling crust of the 
earth, lying by a well-worn hoe. He seemed to have been 
called quickly, as though in his painless passage it were 
intended that he should receive some slight compensation 
for the meager triumphs of his life. 
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It was after this that Jordan purchased the property 
out of his savings. Jordan was one of the rolling stones 
that gathers moss — ^not the only apparent contradiction 
in his makeup, for an attitude at times resembling delib- 
erate recklessness compounded in some mysterious way 
with an innate sense of responsibility. 

The purse was not an ample one, considering the con- 
ditions the man had to face — a barren orchard and not 
much physical strength — ^but Jordan estimated these con- 
ditions from various angles and reached a decision. The 
transfer of the property was promptly recorded. 

Of sturdy American stock from the traditions of both 
father and mother, it so happened that Jordan's father 
was of pure English descent, the mother as uncomprom- 
isingly Irish. From the mother, Jordan seemingly in- 
herited imagination and wit; from the father possibly 
came a certain steadfastness and restraint which are 
marked characteristics of the nation across the sea. It 
was a blend of blood that happened to retain the best 
of each. 

When considering the purchase of the island and the 
adjacent woodland on the main, the Irish in Jordan's 
temperament probably dreamed of the possibilities of the 
property and the enhanced beauty of the wonderful ham- 
mock; and the renewal of health and strength while he 
labored was a part of the practical consideration. The 
natural optimism of his character, the consciousness of 
success in various situations where men had failed before 
him, minimized the signal defeat of another. The grove 
would surely respond if properly cared for. There was 
neglect somewhere. With time to study the conditions, 
some small discovery would unlock the storehouse of 
Nature, and in due course the long-deferred harvest 
would follow. 

These were the calculations of those first days amid 
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the sand and the spreading live oaks. Jordan's health 
and strength slowly returned. In that respect his hopeful- 
ness had been verified, but while he had labored intelli- 
gently, the great trees remained barren. Nature still 
held fast her secret. 

Probably the greatest tax on the man's endurance was 
his complete isolation. He knew that the socially dis- 
posed could find sympathetic company at Blue Bay, a 
matter of an hour's ride; but by frequent absence from 
the property he merely delayed and possibly hazarded the 
ultimate object. Voices and warm lights do not pene- 
trate to a distance of seven miles, and the master of 
Jordan's Island was as completely alone as though the 
heart of the Everglades had swallowed him. He had 
schooled himself, however, and did not feel his isolation 
keenly. The social instinct had been subdued — ^until quite 
recently. 

Open revolt manifested itself coincident with the visit 
Qf Colonel Waring's party. Since that visit, the island 
somehow seemed deserted. 

Finally, the extraordinary quiet became tmendurable. 
Jordan racked his brain for possible excuses by which to 
make peace with his hard-and-fast rule, said rule being 
to stay at home and keep busy. He began to recall cer- 
tain small repairs required by the light plow and the 
Acme harrow. Also the off hind tire on the wagon needed 
resetting. He was reasonably sure that such neglect was 
not good business. 

Jordan did not wait to marshal a more convincing 
array of reasons for deserting his post. He admitted 
the strength of the reasons already oflFered, and that 
afternoon found him driving in the direction of Blue 
Bay. 

Here the foreseen happened. The delay usual in im- 
plement repairs occurred as per schedule and time hung 
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heavily. Also, true to a prearranged schedule, Jordan at 
this juncture bethought himself of the Gulf View and 
of a certain informal invitation he had received. Had 
not the lady asked him to call ? 

Briskly Jordan approached the Gulf View's imposing 
entrance. He passed up the broad steps and into the 
ample rotunda. For the first time it occurred to him that 
this hotel sheltered temporarily quite a number of peo- 
ple ; also that he had forgotten the young woman's name. 
It was too late, however, to retreat He had ^omt too far 
to return in ignominious rout. 

Jordan strode up to the clerk at the desk. "I'm looking 
for a young woman stopping here," he announced coolly. 
"Forgotten her name. Here with an uncle and a friend 
or two. Under such a limited description, can you place 
her?" 

The clerk inspected the caller quizzically. "I imagine 
you've slightly mixed your dates," he remarked finally. 
"Saunter along the laundry boulevard or wait at the 
front gate — ^about nine this evening. PossiMy your lady 
will show up." 

Jordan smiled good-himioredly. "My friend," he re- 
turned, "doubtless you are well qualified to advise me as 
to when and where to locate the hotel help, but you don't 
seem to get me. My regards to Jane when you see her." 

The dapper individual behind the desk frowned. "Fly 
talk won't get you anything," he vouchsafed. 

Jordan did not see fit to pursue a conversation which 
appeared to be profitless. He strolled through the hotel 
and made his way toward a small crowd assembled on 
the golf grounds. Everybody seemed much interested in 
watching various men swat a *^little white ball which had 
previously been placed on a dab of damp sand. 

Glancing from face to face, Jordan soon became aware 
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of Miss Dudley. Sara looked up at the moment and 
recognition was mutual. 

"We've been watching the drive-oflfs," she explained 
as Jordan held out his hand. "The men are playing for 
the hotel cup." 

"I don't know anything about this game," he answered. 
He watched the players carelessly as one after another 
addressed the ball with indiflFerent success. "Every man 
for his own brand of poiscm," he commented. "They go 
at it like it was a serious proposition. Gim play couldn't 
put more edge on some of them." 

Sara acquiesced. "They're nervous on accoimt of the 
gallery." 

"I was doubly in luck to find you," went on Jordan. 
"One of the young skip-jacks in the office failed to recog- 
nize the Count of Monte Cristo, that party being myself, 
and to add to the difficulty of my position, I wasn't able 
to mention the name of the lady I was intending to call 
on. My memory went lame just at the wrong time. That 
put me in doubly bad." 

"What did the clerk say?" asked Sara, overlooking 
the frankness of this confession. 

"He suggested the hours when it was likely I could pay 
my respects to the dining room help. I must say he was 
right decent about it." 

"Was that all?" quizzed Sara, interested. 

"Not quite. Believe in the last word if possible. I 
conceded he probably had first-hand information as to 
the receiving-hours of the dining room set and sent my 
regards to Jane." 

Sara laughed, in a measure overcoming the subdued 
titter of three immaculately garbed young women who 
sat on a bench nearby. They had measured the stranger 
by the known rules and from the first glance found him 
woefully lacking. 
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"A sense of humor always gives its possessor an advan- 
tage," said Sara. 'Td wager on you to hold your own." 

"It's good policy to keep the other party guessing," 
answered Jordan. "The unexpected turns many a trick." 

"Now that you are here, I shall insist on your staying 
to luncheon," proceeded Sara. "Uncle Mack and my 
friend, Mary Carter, have mentioned you several times. 
They both wish to see you again." 

"Fd like to stay, but this is a fancy sort of a place and 
I'm wearing the clothes and the tan of a plain citizen. 
Don't want to put you out of face with these people." 

"To make a personal exhibit of a little snobbery, I'll 
tell you something : Colonel Waring and his niece associ- 
ate with whom they please, a luxury which most of the 
people here can't afford. My uncle and I shall be very 
proud indeed to have as our guest the Count of M(Mite 
Cristo." 

"That sentiment strikes me as about right and I'll stay," 
said Jordan. "I'm not sensitive nor timid. Never felt 
out of place in my life. I'm not built that way. As for 
this hotel, the trimmings and the people that are here, — 
it's all a matter of money and the necessary leisure to 
cultivate the soft side of living. Any man, by luck, 
ability and hard work, one or all three, is liable to corral 
the wherewithal. I'll bet two bits against a quarter that 
there's an old duck or two around here, spending his 
forty bucks a day, who mauled rails thirty years ago for 
his pork and beans. Now he mauls that little ball for 



exercise." 



Sara did not pursue this topic. "I'm going to address 
you occasionally as 'General,' " she remarked with a 
twinkle. "Generals are just as scarce as Monte Cristos 
around here at present. Your title will be much in evi- 
dence when we pass within earshot of the office, I sup- 
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pose the meanest snobs living are those that minister to 
more fortunate snobs." 

Jordan nodded. His interest, however, was abruptly- 
attracted by a beautiful drive off the tee. "Is that the 
game?" he asked with a note of curiosity; "to see who 
can knock the ball the farthest ?" 

"Part of it," answered Sara. "Afterwards the players 
must make short shots, finally rolling the ball into a little 
cup buried in the middle of a green. The player who 
can get the ball into eighteen cups scattered over hun- 
dreds of acres of the course in the least number of strokes 
is the winner." 

"And so these people work out here every day from 
nine in the morning until five in the afternoon to see 
who can do the least work ?" 

"It isn't so very easy," Sara replied. "I want you to 
try it, once." 

The players and gallery were now marching earnestly 
in the direction of number two and the course was clear. 
"Here, Billy," called Sara to one of the professionals of 
the links, who happened to be lounging near. "Lend us 
a club. General Jordan has never jJayed. He thinks it's 
easy." 

Mr. Jones, otherwise Billy, ruefully selected his least 
desirable club— a driver he had about decided to discard 
— ^and offered it with a show of cordiality. The ball was 
teed and Jordan took position in a fashion faintly re- 
sembling good form. 

"Now swing hard," admonished Sara, waiting for 
the catastrophe. 

The drive was a perfect one. Low and almost with 
the speed of a rifle ball it shot away, without slice or hook. 
Some two hundred and fifty yards away it stopped. 

The professional smiled good-naturedly. Jordan 
stepped back with the air of a man who had known in 
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advance just what he would do. "There's no skill in this 
game," he remarked. "It might be fair sport for twelve- 
month-old kiddies, between swigs at the nursing bottle.*' 

"We have the kiddies, too," said Billy, "but they take 
their swig at number nineteen." 

"Try another ball," invited Sara. "It's regularity that 
coimts in golf." 

Jordan stepped up confidently. He dealt the ball a blow 
that would have shaken the faith of a Rocky Mountain 
bear. The pellet went up into the air fifteen or twenty 
feet and dropped. It was the most lifeless sort of a drop. 
Jordan essayed again. The ball twisted off to the right 
and spun around on the turf. The distance traversed 
was possibly fifty feet. 

The discomfited beginner made one final attempt. He 
decided to watch that ball more closely. Somewhat chas- 
tened in mind, he swung more cautiously — ^and missed 
entirely. 

"There is something to this game," he conceded re- 
luctantly, unburdening himself of an impression. "Sup- 
pose I'll need a few lessons before I get the proper hang 
of it." 

'Sara laughed. There was malice in her merriment. 
'*When do you begin. General?" 

"I haven't made up my mind yet," answered Jordan 
somberly, "but I'll be hanged if a ball the size of that 
thing is going to beat me — not if there is any way to get 
around it." 

They found Colonel Waring and Miss Carter on the 
south veranda. The Colonel had accomplished much in 
his working days. He recognized without difficulty a 
man of the stamp before whom obstacles crumble, and 
his liking was instinctive. Here was a fellow of his own 
class — a, performer. 

"Mr. Jordan has been good enough to accept my invi- 
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tation to luncheon," remarked Sara. "We're ready any 
time you are." 

The Colonel seemed to appreciate the distinction con- 
ferred on him and his hospitality. Miss Carter's manner 
was worth considering. She was pleasant, appearing, 
however, to weigh the degree of her cordiality. Sara 
smiled inwardly, as she caught the veiled question in 
Mary's glance. Miss Dudley understood to a nicety the 
processes of her friend's mind. Mary, she was aware, 
was a person with simple but very well defined views re- 
garding the human species. The primrose path she 
traveled was a narrow one, and she was at infinite pains 
never to fall into the brambles. 

In the huge dining room Jordan incidentally observed 
what transpired around him. Possessed of a mental poise 
which permitted him to see much without seeming haste, 
he noted differences in the bearing of these people, 
which attention to little things, leisure and constant 
social contact only could effect. He was perfectly aware 
that he lacked social graces, but this fact did not 
embarrass him. The room was large ; there was no occa- 
sion to feel cramped. Possibly he felt a certain lazy 
scorn of accomplishments which to him seemed so barrea 

He saw, however, much that interested him. First, 
there was soup, under quite an impressive name. He 
noted, it was a thing he had remarked before, that every- 
one seemed at table for conversational purposes. Eating 
was a secondary consideration. Some, in fact, conducted 
themselves as though they would prefer not to eat at all, 
but only did so to keep the hotel in countenance. For 
instance, there was the item of soup. They dabbled with 
it gently, talking all the time about Maude Adams or 
Julia Marlowe — ^he couldn't afterwards remember which 
— in "The Little Minister." When they got very much 
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absorbed in Act III, one of them started to push his soup 
from his plate on the table, then recovered just in time 
and raised the spoon to his mouth. This sort of thing 
happened so often as to make it virtually the rule. As 
far as Jordan was concerned, he felt sure that a normal 
man came to the table to eat, not to talk and dabble. 

Colonel Waring and the girls were quite attentive to 
their guest. They chatted easily and encouraged him to 
talk with tolerable success, but were not able entirely 
to beguile him. Jordan was a man of single purpose, and 
though he was observing everything, the business in hand 
received his special attention. 

The rudiments of good breeding he understood. His 
early opportunities as well as his friends of the roach- 
proof book shelf gave him some insight into the standards 
of polite society, and he was kindly enough by nature to 
possess a certain instinctive courtesy. It was in a more 
carefully considered deportment that the man decidedly 
failed to meet the requirements of the fastidious. 

After dinner the Colonel and Jordan smoked on the 
north veranda. A mile up the harbor the little town of 
Blue Bay nestled peacefully upon the bluff. A chain of 
white-fringed keys protected the harbor on the west, and 
beyond stretched the limitless blue of the Gulf. 

For some time the men puffed away in silence. *'What 
do you think of my girls ?" asked the Colonel finally, as 
one paterfamilias might inquire of another. 

Jordan threw the Colonel a level glance and paused 
to relight his cigar. "They're all right," he answered 
after a moment. "Both are of the Salvator strain — ^fine 
as frog-hair — ^arid yet mighty different." 

"How do you mean?" asked the Colonel with a per- 
ceptible note of curiosity. 

"Miss Carter is nice enough," answered Jordan, con- 
sidering, "and she's no jitney-proposition, either. You 
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know what I'm driving at ; got common sense enougt not 
to feel her oats unduly. Still, she don't forget entirely 
how she's supposed to act, not for very long at a time. 
Every movement she makes is measured by a rule some- 
body else has hammered into her. Everjrthing she says 
has been passed on three times before she launches it, — 
once by mother, once by the society bug bureau, and once 
by the little girl herself, trying to remember. Also she 
gives an impression of holding a reserve opinion on any- 
thing the other fellow says or does. To be plain, she's 
kind of critical, and the Mue-blood business crops out of 
her manner once in a while in spite of her better sense." 

"How about Sara?" asked the Colond with undis- 
guised amusement. 

"Look here!" protested Jordan, casting on his host a 
glance of sudden suspicion, "I'm not handing you any- 
thing to pass on to anybody else. This talk is between 
ourselves — ^man to man. You asked me my impressions 
and I'm giving them, but not to go any farther." 

"I consider it confidential," assured the Colonel. "Now 
let's hear about my niece." 

"Miss Sara doesn't hobble herself to step just twenty- 
four and one-half inches. She doesn't measure every- 
thing she says with a drug-store scales, or even jam a 
one-sixteenth caliper rule on every movement, act or 
word the other fellow originates. When she has an3^ing 
to say, she uses her tongue, her hands, her eyes. She 
hasn't memorized all the set openings of Morphy, or the 
diplomatic corps. I'm satisfied that she has her reserves 
too, though she doesn't advertise on a signboard the 
things she isn't expected to say or to see. I guess she 
puts away about everything that happens, but her eyes 
never seem to be pinning a frayed spot to a fellow's 
sleeve." 

"You have my niece down about right," answered the 
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Colonel with a subdued chuckle. "I presume I'm a trifle 
partial, but that girl, in spite of her bringing up, is not 
far from the right sort No snobbery, thank heaven. 
Her mother insisted on sending her to a college where 
snobbery is the estabUshed religion. It ought to have 
formed her as was intended, but she had ideas of her 
own about such matters as superiority, worth and con- 
duct, and the pin-head virus failed to take.'* 

Colonel Waring ruminated on his sister's social and 
human standards. Jordan again struck a match and 
applied it to his half-burnt cigar. "Sometimes I think 
Sara is too good for the fellow her family expect her to 
marry," continued the Colonel. "He's clean and correct 
in most respects, but his father has made the common 
mistake of successful men and treated his boy rather 
differently from the men who are minor units in his busi- 
ness establishment. He has always been careful not to 
spoil his business helpers by over-indulgence, but the 
weakness of affection and the arrogance of success caused 
him to adopt quite a contrary pc4icy toward the key- 
stone of his flesh-and-blood arch — ^toward his only son, 
who will eventually carry forward or upset all that he 
has built. The result is, my prospective nephew-in-law 
has no taste for work, doesn't know how to work, and 
never will work." 

"Does Miss Dudley's family want her to marry this 
man ?" asked Jordan with studied carelessness. 

"Between ourselves," answered the Colonel, "I think 
it's what her father and mother wish — and expect. There 
is a long-standing friendship between the families." 

Jordan took a final puff at the stump of his cigar and 
tossed it away. "There are a good many kinds of peo^ 
pie," he stated with conviction, "but I guess they sift 
down eventually to doers and the non variety. Some are 
ice-breakers, and some wait till all the ice chunks are 
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dragged to one side before they do any navigating, and 
a good many want the water warmed a bit It's just as 
natural for some people to sponge on the labor and repu- 
tations of their daddies or their grand-daddies as it would 
be for you or me to reach out and take what we wanted." 

"That's true," acquiesced the Colonel. 

Jordan stood up. "I hear Miss Sara's voice," he re- 
marked. "Guess they're coming out here to find out 
what we're up to." 

He dragged several rockers forward just as Sara and 
Mary, arm in arm, came the length of the veranda. 

"You have good ears," commented the Colonel; "I 
only heard the babble of a number of voices." 

"All voices are not alike," explained Jordan. 

Doctor Warren and other friends swelled the small 
group. Jordan had not much to say, principally because 
the conversation was directed toward subjects of which 
he knew nothing. However, it was chiefly golf. When 
Travers Smith failed to qualify in the first flight, imques- 
tionably he should not have played through the tourna- 
ment, thereby laying violent hands on a sure-thing cup. 
There was such unanimity over this matter that Jordan 
wondered that the discussion on the subject continued to 
flourish at such length. Sara observed that her guest 
was becoming a trifle bored with this love-feast of 
opinion, and the proposal of a rubber of bridge oppor- 
tunely came to her aid. Jordan had no greater knowl- 
edge of bridge than of golf, and she remembered a rare 
holly that grew near the west veranda. Accordingly she 
prc^osed that Jordan examine the tree, as the berries were 
not the usual opaque red. On the contrary, they were 
more translucent than the ruby. 

The holly was where it should be, but the remarkable 
discovery was made that by moonlight it was impossible 
to detect whether the berries were opaque red or a trans- 
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lucent red. There was no doubt atxmt it being a holly, 
and the fact that it bore berries could beyond doubt be 
established. However, there were two lawn rodccrs 
nearby. 

"Do you mind the moonlight or the — dew?" asked 
Jordan. "I IF you don't, this isn't at all a bad place to 
sidestep the gdif and the bridge proposition." 

"If I consent to rescue you from sight and sound o£ 
the bridgefest, will you complete the story of your life?" 
asked Sara with mock intensity. 

Jordan accepted this light raillery with a tolerant smile. 
"If it takes a story to hold you, I'll reel off a thriller that'll 
make the ghost of Othello wonder why his original didn't 
mention Arizona," he responded with equal abandon. 

"But I want a really, truly story," insisted Sara, seat- 
ing herself. 

Jordan considered; then he reconsidered. "I'm not 
very good at making up when I'm not given time to close 
the gaps and put in braces," he hedged. "The actual 
facts just won't do. They are not romantic — ^pretty ugly 
—and some of them I don't like to think about myself." 

"But I want the facts," protested the girl. "Some 
ugly facts are strange enough to be of decided interest." 
"I don't bdieve you would like my facts," answered 
Jordan. 

"If you repudiate your promise," threatened Sara, 
"rU take you back and deliver you over to the bridge 
sharks." 
"Not much," answered Jordan with a grimace.' 
"Won't you tell me just one story," urged Sara. 
"None of them are what you are expecting," said 
Jordan. "I never rescued a rich rancher's daughter and 
had the old man offer to transfer possession of said 
daughter and a million dollar ranch in return for the ser- 
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vice. Nothing like that ever happened to any of n^ 



men.'' 



u^ 



Let me have a story out of your stock," repeated Sara. 
"If I don't like it, Fll inform you.'' 

"Then it will be a bare outline," answered the man 
with finality. "Back in the cattle thief war, two men, — a 
deputy sheriff and a cattle thief, — met on a narrow trail 
at the Giant's Elbow, a thousand feet more or less above 
the bed of Beaver. Neither of these men was particu- 
larly slow. A quick eye and a steady arm had provided 
each of them with a permit to wander through Arizona 
and they had come as far as the Elbow. There were 
a couple of shots almost together. Blackjack Smith, the 
rustler, pitched from his saddle into the emptiness at the 
side of the trail. Over and over he turned as he bounced 
from the jagged teeth of the cation's jaw, until finally 
he became a soft red pulp among the boulders at the 
bottom." 

"You needn't tell the rest," internq>ted Sara in a low 
voice, — "if there is any more." 

"You certainly insisted," answered Jordan coolly. 
"You're going to have all there is of this one: The 
deputy's horse crumbled under him like a dish-rag and 
rolled over the ledge, carrying the officer with him. The 
horse went to the bed of the creek, but its rider became 
entangled in a mesquite bush ten or twelve feet below the 
trail and hung there with three broken ribs and a dislo- 
cated hip for eighteen hours. At the altitude that time 
of year the temperature varies fifty degrees between the 
warm time of the day and the cold part of the night, and 
two below freezing in his shirt sleeves was one of the 
cards the deputy drew." 

Sara covered her ears with her hands. "I <lidn't think 
you would care much for the details," Jordan remarked 
with relish. "The destruction of the Yavapai cattle 
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thiares doesn't make material for what the poets would 
call a 'summer idyl/ It is a story indicatii^ the grim 
necessities of a new country/' 

Sara stirred and drew a deep breath. "I've lost my 
desire to hear the incidents. It's too — ^melodramatic 
Possibly ^brutal' is the word/' 

"All dvilizaticms," said Jordan, "spring from bloody 
ground/' 

He spoke earnestly. His tone and manner, stripped 
of banter, no longer screened his viewpoint. "For every 
law-breaker there must be a man-hunter, either on accotmt 
of the law, or for the sport of tiger-hunting; else civiliza- 
tion can't even make a bluff at maintaining equal rights. 
A Harvard professor wouldn't have done much toward 
showing Sam Graves the error of his ways— or even 
Cage Rowsey, who at present is disturbing the slumbers 
of the Florida woods. Sam Graves, for instance, didn't 
know any argument except force. It had to be more 
force than he could bring to bear — and that was pre- 
cisely the condition when the cattle-thieves held and over- 
ran the Upper Verde." 

Jordan rose. "I think I'll be going," he remarked with 
abruj^ awkwardness. "It's getting late." 

"You must look in on us soon," said Sara, "I'm 
afraid I didn't give Doctor Warren a decent chance to 
talk to you, and he seems to have taken quite an interest 
in the horticultural problems you have on the island. By 
profession, you know, he is an 'ologist with several pre- 
fixes. He dabbles in one phase of Natural History — 
natural antipathies — ^and strangely, his research in this 
direction is adding largely to his reputation where his 
more solid attainments have drawn no special comment/' 

"He's a good sort," said Jordan. "Some top-piece, and 
he don't look lazy, either." 
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*'You are quick to read men," answered Sanu "I be- 
lieve he is considered a worker." 

They strolled back to where they had left the bridge 
game, only to find that the game was over, and that the 
Colonel had retired. "Unde Mack has a way of taking 
his departure without ceremony," said Sara, "whenever 
the sand man beckons." 

Jordan shook hands with solemn formality. The 
strong, brown fingers closed over the girl's white hand 
with a grip that almost made her wince. "Good-bye," he 
said, 

"Not good-bye," she corrected. '^You're coming to see 
us again. And while I think of it, did the deputy survive 
his injuries ?" 

"What deputy are you asking about ?" returned Jordan 
in astonishment. 

"The deputy-sheriff you were telling me about, who 
slipped over the brink of the canon." 

"Oh, — ^the deputy that brought up in the mesquite 
bush?" He mused for a moment. "They buried what 
was left of Blackjack Smith." 

"You haven't answered my question." 

"The deputy got out of the muss all right," said Jor- 
dan finally. "His friends happened along when the 
eighteen hours were up." 

She watched him go down the broad steps and saw 
him disappear in the moonlight. "I wonder if he is what 
he seems?" she asked herself. "Of course his actuality 
couldn't entirely spoil the story I'm beginning to work 
out — ^and yet — I should like to feel that the inspiration 
is not purely imaginative." 



CHAPTER IV 

The atmosphere of the hotel and the solitude of the 
island were in distinct contrast. After Jordan's visit, he 
appreciated this fact keenly, and for the first time in his 
rather limited experience, his emotions were somewhat 
in conflict. 

The consideration shown him at the hotel was so for- 
eign to his knowledge of the social side that it warmed 
and slightly bewildered him. He had met social spe- 
cialists, men and women whose time and thought it 
were given over to making themselves agreeable or 
subtly the reverse. They had been presented to "the pic- 
turesque character" by Sara, and she watched them one 
and all with critical attention. Under her eye, the 
instinctive attitude of smug superiority, so characteristic 
of average natures, when the ugly duckling appears, was 
suppressed. Accepting the cue presented by S^ra Dud- 
ley's manner, these casual friends proceeded easily from 
cool indifference to the slight exertions ordinarily de- 
manded by convention ; and the game was worth the effort. 
The delicate humor of the situation had its appeal. — 
Here were they, kow-towing to the rube as though he 
were the lord of a German principality, in the act of 
negotiating for a rich American wife. It reminded them 
of Shakespeare's drunken tinker transformed to a duke 
in a night — and under the kow-tow process the rube ex- 
panded until he seemed to own the hotel f 

Frankly, the seeming deference shown Jordan had 
effected no change in his manner. Accustomed to dom- 
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inate any group into which he strayed, he accepted the 
air of these people as a matter of course. What enlisted 
his admiration and puzzled him as well, however, was the 
exquisite ease of a deference which admitted no superi- 
ority on his part. The apparent contradiction he dis- 
missed. "This is not your game," he reminded himself, 
and even if you are onto it, perhaps it isn't worth playing. 
You had better dream, pipe dreams which can at least be 
converted into double-ply cobwebs." 

The morning following his visit to the hotel, Jordan 
was on the west side of the island, next to the mainland. 
As he walked along the edge of the l>luff , he removed and 
replaced several large slabs of stone. Beneatii these slabs 
streams of water trickled through stone-lined channels 
and finally dissipated their flow in the loose sand of the 
beach. Jordan gave a grunt of satisfaction. The water 
was running freely through tiles almost hidden in the 
thickly wooded bluff. 

The man was satisfied not only with the flow of the 
tiny streams; he was also pleased at the secrecy with 
which he had effected this result. No one knew of the 
tiles that had been placed there to drain the ground-water 
of the island. 

By purest accident the owner had discovered that his 
holding was in reality a circular coral reef filled thou- 
sands of years before by the sands of successive storms; 
afterwards raised with other parts of the Florida coast 
through subterranean disturbance, and subsequently made 
soil by the disintegration of coral, decaying vegetation and 
the activities of the mound-builders. 

The treasure hunters, making a fourth search for the 
rumored pirates' trove,* had been the direct agents of the 

♦Legends of buried treasure abound everywhere along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts of Florida. 
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discovery. On a recent visit to the island, with Jordan's 
permission they had taken up the search along the bluff ; 
whereas, on previous visits, their activities had been 
limited to the vicinity of the seven large oaks in the centre 
of the island. The coral rim had been discovered almost 
immediately, and Jordan, suspecting its impervious 
nature, had soon demonstrated that the area within was 
a water-tight basin from which the superfluous moisture 
could not drain. The ground-water was within three 
feet of the surface. 

This fact in itself might positively answer a pressing 
question and inform him as to the reason why his grove 
had never borne. It suggested that the tap-roots had 
decayed under excessive moisture and the diseased con- 
dition of the root system, even though slight, had trans- 
mitted its poison to leaf and branch through the flowing 
sap. 

The obvious remedy under the circumstances was to 
lower the water level, and Jordan had quietly set to work, 
dug ditches and laid tiles ; after which the earth had been 
replaced. 

And now he was awaiting the result. Would the great 
trees respond to this last labor ! He did not permit him- 
self to be overly sanguine. He repressed his hope, and 
desirous that others should not know of the probable 
failure, he kept his own counsel. 

While Jordan thus marked time, other matters more 
or less important claimed his attention. There was Miss 
Dudley's curiosity, for instance. He had considered her 
apparent interest in his past from various angles, but -no 
adequate answer suggested itself. He was not a celeb^ 
rity. He was not a criminal ; neither had he made any 
effort whatever toward arousing her interest. Jordsm 
sounded other minor possibilities, but in the end Miss 
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Dudley's persistence was as inexplicable as ever to the 
object of her interest Nor did this interest appear to be 
the whim of an afternoon. To Mary Carter, Sara indi- 
cated that in her opinion Jordan's experiences were worth 
more careful investigation. She further informed Mary 
that certain of his adventures were well worth recount- 
ing, — ^with a mental reservation regarding the only bit 
of material in her possession — ^the meeting on the canon 
trail. 

However, Sara was beginning to lose interest in Jordan 
as a source of literary inspiration. She suspected that 
she had always been a dawdler, depending on an excellent 
mental grasp and a fleeting resolution for those successes 
which she had heretofore gained. 

To this latter and not generally appreciated weakness 
she now attributed her disinclination to take further notes 
on the personal confidences she had so adroitly, or at 
least persuasively, drawn from Jordan, — for the note- 
taking impulse was leaving her. Yet the fewer memo- 
randa Miss Dudley preserved, the more apparent she 
made the note book. Indeed, there was almost ostentation 
in its display. 

Since the evening when the man had sat with her under 
the holly, Sara had written not a single word in the note 
book. "After all, he had not told her very much," she 
reflected. 

Sara considered further. Without doubt a contrary im- 
pression touching this man had gradually evolved from 
her earlier conception. The island, the grove, the house, 
and lastly, the books — had raised him by successive stages 
until the point of a lively curiosity had been reached. 
Then they had come upon the individual she had begim 
to visualize. His personality, curiously enough, pos- 
^sed a compelling quality she had not anticipated. She 
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found it difficult to analyze, but as she examined, probed, 
prodded, with a mind somewhat trained to differentiate, 
she felt that her opportunity had arrived. 

She foresaw that if she could tell with sympathy and 
power this story of the struggle; the physical, for ex- 
istence and material advancement; the moral grapple 
where character hung in the balance, she might produce 
an American novel of some quality. What she failed to 
understand is that to the born story teller material for 
a great story is always at the elbow. She was well enough 
aware of her limitations, however, to appreciate that if 
she could appropriate the outline of an exceptional story, 
extracting from it conception, atmosphere and color, she 
might piece together a creation not her own, but never- 
theless worth while. She was versed in the technique of 
the novelist's art, but her talent was not of a creative type, 
and she could only reproduce with minute faithfulness 
bits of life she had seen. In the present instance, the 
real story of Jordan, with necessary and convincing de- 
taU, would shape the literary material. Her mind was 
merely a good photographic lens, and she could introduce 
no imaginary frircumstances to embellish the faithful 
facts. She had coaxed a few confidences from this man, 
which probably had not been vouchsafed before, and 
there was about him a certain reserve which told her that 
she could not dissect his life and his possible ambitions 
without an inner feeling of betrayal. 

Sara considered Jordan's attitude toward the notes 
she had taken, were he made aware of them. Her instinc- 
tive answer to the implied question was not reassuring. 
She sensed a proud spirit beneath the careless exterior, 
the prouder in that when finally roused it probably would 
not be influenced by petty considerations — and conscience 
asked one last question : "Could she lay the sordid, petty, 
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heroic struggles of this man before the carping view of 
strangers ?*' 

There was a decision reached at this point of which 
Sara herself was definitely aware ; for after a sharp de- 
bate she concluded not to use her notes for literary pur- 
poses. However, she was entirely unconscious of a 
certain gradual transformation; for there is subtle psy- 
chology in the feeling of pity. When a young woman 
becomes possessed of such a feeling for a man, there is 
the possibility presented of other and warmer regard. 

Miss Dudley, after reaching the decision above re- 
corded, ceased thereafter to take notes on the admissions 
that Jordan let fall from time to time. She made up 
her mind after a frank and final introspective survey of 
personal equation, to confine herself to her usual metier 
and, when the "creative fever" took possession, to write 
a child's story or trace the comedy of some social 
dilemma — in a field where her observation and intuitions 
would be of positive service. 

In addition, Sara felt that she had an even more con- 
clusive reason for discontinuing the dissection of Jor- 
dan's mind and soul. She had just been made aware that 
sufficient time to become steeped in the atmosphere and 
setting would be denied her. Two days previously 
Colonel Waring had informed his niece that they must 
leave Florida within a short time, since business de- 
manded his presence in Baltimore. Preparations had 
been made for their departure. 

On the strength of this information Sara had 
despatched a letter to Jordan which found its devious way 
through the pine forest, and finally deposited itself within 
a tin box in the crotch of a hoary old oak. The system 
under which this letter reached its destination is known 
as rural delivery. Said the note : 
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My dear Mr. Jordan : 
Unde Mack is required north on urgent business and 
w^e leave Thursday. Can't you come over that day and 
lunch with us ? The train leaves at four. We should like 
very much to see you again before we go. 

Cordially, 

Sara Dudley." 

Jordan reread this note several times. In the nature of 
the case he knew that Sara and her friends must eventu- 
ally go back to their distant homes. Also he believed in 
the philosophy of the Right Honorable William Teach, 
Pirate, **What will be the difference in a hundred years 
from now ?" He had passed a one-tenth part of Teach's 
hypothetical time limit with himself chiefly for company, 
and he had managed after a fashion. He and the live 
oaks and the grapefruit seedlings would doubtless con- 
tinue for some years to come. 

Then followed an after-thought. The note possibly 
carried an inference. It occurred to him that the girl 
might really wish to see him again before she left This 
suggestion caused him to pause, but not for long. His 
mind ran over the probabilities swiftly. It might be that 
the 3rams she was so intent on eliciting had awakened her 
interest in the life that is close to the soil. There were 
other possible reasons ; yet, after all, the motive under- 
lying her invitation made little difference. It was quite 
unnecessary for him to arrive at the reason for her kind- 
ness. He was Chris Jordan, a man perfectly aware of 
his own powers and of opportunities as wide as the hori- 
zon, and for all that, — different from these people at the 
<JuIf View in a good many ways. Still, no particular 
harm could result from a last look at strange and beautiful 
flowers — fragile plants, doubtless — ^weak of strength and 
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short of life, but leaving behind a IcMig-to-be-remembered 
fragrance. 

Jordan made up his mind on the spot. He could com- 
municate his acceptance, but the note said ''Come and 
lunch with us.' ' Here was a poser. 

"These Eastern people have so many words for taking 
care of the eating habit," he reflected. "Now, which meal 
of the day do you suppose she means?" 

It would be awkward to appear at the wrong time. 
Jordan felt to the full the force of this suggestion. "The 
train leaves at four," he observed on a second reading — 
"which is after this lunch business," he added mentally. 
"That last statement is a life-saver." 

Arrayed in his best, Jordan next day presented him- 
self at the hotel. The season was at its height and the 
broad piazzas were liberally peopled with the guests of 
the resort A few took in the new arrival with careless 
glances, which instantly became covert interest when the 
cordiality of Colonel Waring and his niece made itself 
evident. For his part, Jordan appraised the gathered aris- 
tocracy of the republic with a professional eye. "The 
crop is a good fair average," he remarked. 

"The what?" asked Mary Carter, prepared for any- 
thing. 

"Why, the tourist crop — ^the crips, the lungers, the 
prosperity-fever-wrecks, the snobs, and" — ^he added in a 
tone devoid of its previous irony — "the sunshine makers 
from Fairyland." 

"How are we to know where we classify in this sweep- 
ing arraignment?" asked Miss Dudley, pouting. "Are 
we lungers, whatever that is ?" 

"Lungers are up against it," said Jordan, "and as a 
usual thing it isn't their fault. Came very near being one 
myself — one foot in the grave and the otfier on a banana 
peeling." 
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"Perhaps, then, we are 'crips' ?'* asked Mary Carter, 

"They're also entitled to special consideration," an- 
swered Jordan hastily, — "but to stop all this cross- 
examination, I'm going to give this party including my- 
self a clean bill of health. You're to be taken from all 
the classifications I have mentioned and put in a division 
by yourselves." 

"And not permit us to be the 'sunshine makers from 
Fairyland' ?" exclaimed Miss Dudley with well-simulated 
disappointment. "That would be extremely ungenerous, 
don't you think ?" 

"Wait till you see the new classification," said Jordan, 
hard pressed. "I'm sure you'll feel all right about it" 

"Well, let tis have it,*' cried both girls in a breath. 

"Just you wait," temporized Jordan. "Fm going to 
have it drawn by a lawyer and checked by a diplomat be- 
fore I give you two a chance at me again. 

After luncheon, Colonel Waring, Sara and Mary, 
Doctor Warren and Jordan turned in the direction of the 
pier. The Colonel ordered one of the hotel launches and 
invited the party for a short run to South Key. They 
disembarked at the island dock and strolled up and down 
the beach, occasionally gathering a shell. The Colonel 
sat down to smoke, while the younger members of the 
party continued to search for what they might discover 
on the shore near by. 

At this juncture, a bed of cat*s-eye pearls was dis- 
covered. The find occasioned mild excitement and 
Jordan's expert opinion was in demand. Afterwards 
Mary Carter and Doctor Warren wandered far up the 
shore searching for Panamas. The little doctor was 
always intensely interested in the matter under considera- 
tion, and for the time being Panamas were of decided 
moment. Sara and Jordan conducted a perfunctory 
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search for the highly polished shells, and finding few, soon 
became discouraged and seated themselves upon the sand. 

"Mr. Jordan," began the girl, when the conversation 
reached a perceptible pause, "why don't you leave your 
grove in the hands of an agent and make use of your 
abilities to greater advantage ? I feel sure you are wast- 
ing your time here, and Uncle Mack has told me that he 
thought you would be just the man for a responsible 
vacancy he now has to fill in his business organization. 
Why not?" 

Jordan tapped his shoe gently with the bowl of his 
pipe. 

"I appreciate the! intended kindness. Miss Dudley. I 
won't forget it soon." The girl flushed slightly. 

"There are several reasons, though, why I couldn't ac- 
cept the position. The best reason is my work here. You 
think that I'm wasting my time. I'm getting a living 
and have a fighting chance for more. That's about as much 
as any of us can show." 

"It is always possible to avoid unpleasant facts by 
turning philosopher," countered Sara, "but you should 
meet my statement as to your prospects frankly and with 
a stronger argument than that none may actually get more 
than he can eat and wear. Certainly that isn't American 
philosophy." 

"You missed the intent of my remark," said Jordan, 
deliberately filling his pipe. "A moment ago you inti- 
mated a failure. Perhaps my Florida achievements do 
have such an appearance, but no man has failed, Miss 
Dudley, so long as he stands right at the breach of the 
gun. Some general of the Old Country once said 'the 
enemy is never beaten while he holds the field.' " 

"How much companionship do you have ?" asked Sara. 
"What are your opportunities to meet people and gain 
new impressions? A man owes something to himself and 
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to society. He has no right to waste the strength of his 
working years, when he has every chance in this country 
of ours to be effective/' 

"Speaking plainly, I'm making use of all the talent 
and strength I possess," answered Jordan. **I wouldn't 
cut real thick ice on Wall Street, and as President of the 
United States I wouldn't be much thought of on either 
side of the Atlantic. I'm too good-natured, and the 
special privilege folks would smoose me without my 
blowing just what they were driving at." 

"All work and no play," quoted the girl coolly, ignor- 
ing Jordan's clumsy banter. "You remember how that 
maxim concludes. What are your pleasures ?" 

"My pleasures are about limited to books, tobacco, and 
hunting," confessed Jordan, "and my extravagance in 
dress is gloves." 

"Gloves ?" came the incredulous question. 

"Yes," answered Jordan, "that's my extravagance. I 
brought it with me from Arizona. Worked in gloves 
there and roped in gloves. Drove in gloves — ^the man- 
size, gauntlet kind. I guess a little of the peculiar pride 
of the cow-puncher came here lyith me, and I never have 
cared particularly for calloused hands or thick, stiff 
fingers. Gloves seemed to give a sort of dignity to labor, 
and I've always kept up the traditions of the inlaid bit 
and the silver-mounted saddle, even when I was grip- 
ping a hoe or a pair of plow handles. We all have a cer- 
tain amount of foolishness in our makeup, due to the 
pride microbe." 

"You've avoided much," answered Sara with uncon- 
scious ambiguity. 

"Mr. Markham has the proposition down about right, 
went on Jordan reflectively. "The Man with the Hoe is 
bowed beneath a burden. It's a burden I refuse to share ; 
for the common lot of the Hoe leaves a man no power to 
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help himself or others. There is just so much energy in 
human blood and bone — ^physical and mental. The man 
who uses up his physical energy has dulled his brain and 
wasted the fine edge of the only power he possesses which 
is superior to the brute. I never work to exhaustion. I put 
in seven hours at manual labor, schedule time. I finish 
fresh and my brain is in shape to do any work required/' 

"Would you accomplish more if you worked longer 
hours ?" The question was searching. 

"I'm active, as I Ve suggested, more than seven hours," 
he answered. "My work is pretty evenly divided. Here 
is the general plan: As I strike for the wherewithal, — 
and material force is a power we can't ignore, — I am pre^ 
paring myself for responsibilities I am slowly creating. 
While I'm not much on religion, I have my own stand- 
ards. For instance, I believe that the Maker created 
different degrees of strength, and that the stronger should 
kind of even things up with the weaker for what the will 
of Providence did not see fit to give to all alike ; and if 
this obligation to Providence is denied during a man's 
life, I believe that the party to whom such repudiated 
obligation is transmitted, will one day stand accountable 
when the Supreme G>urt holds its final session. 

"Now what I have just stated is my belief. I might 
as well say, however, that, like a good many other per- 
sons, I don't live up to my belief. I mix my convictions 
and personal inclinations into a scramMe of my own. 
For example, there is no tiger bunting in this coimtry, nor 
yet any lions, and yours truly gets considerable sport 
out of good hunting. This tendency of mine suggested 
that if public expediency could be combined with private 
inclination, the enterprise would be gilt-edged. There- 
fore, as I can't afford East Africa, the game I hunt are 
htunans — ^the sort that keep 'within the law' — ^the parties 
to whom Providence gave Hberally in strength, nerve and 
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native ability; who not only repudiated an obligation to 
the weaker brother, but are actually crushing his bones 
and sucking his blood. It's mighty good sport to beat 
the bushes for these tigers." 

There was a pause. Sara was attempting to see with 
the eyes of this man who 'Tiad no opportunity for new 
impressions." But a certain attitude of Jordan's jarred 
on the girl. "Your idea of sport is original, to put it 
briefly. I see no objection on that account, but the gen- 
eral trend of your mind and activities evidences cruelty," 
she objected, voicing an ill-defined, though repellant 
feeling. 

"The cruelty is granted," answered Jordan coolly. 
"Where there is hunting, there is botmd to be a hunted, 
but in this case it is an even game, carrying with it greater 
risk than lion-baiting or tarpon-fishing. Neither sport is 
ordinarily considered cruel, and the tarpon is not even a 
fish of prey. This game of mine requires close attention, 
and besides the sport, if you win, you certainly have done 
the community no particular harm. 

"In going after these human sharks, besides a dyna- 
mite gun and a diving suit, a fellow must be careful not 
to have his blood on his suit ; else the sharks will smell 
you before you see them. To be a little plainer, in this 
shark-tiger hunting game, the htmter must of necessity 
conduct himself decently, else he is not in a position to 
do any hunting. You see, the sport has one or two argu- 
ments in its favor. 

"At the end, when you drive the tiger from cover to 
cover and at last force him to charge, it's a fine imitation 
of the feeling of a 405 express." 

Jordan rested his case and waited until Sara presently 
glanced up. Their eyes met. "Yor've stated your atti- 
tude toward the world in general," she made comment. 
"If you ever achieve a large material success, I foresee 
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that Florida politicians and capitalists of a certain type 
are to have an interesting experience." 

She studied him carefully. She noted everything, — 
the gray eyes, the large, slightly Roman nose, the wide- 
spreading mouth on which even now there was a sugges- 
tion of tobacco stain. She observed the muscular shoul- 
ders and the strong hands almost free of the evidences of 
labor, and she was forced to admit that there was a 
tangible working of his philosophy. He would probably 
conduct his hunt with vigor and ability. Further, she 
could see no inconsistency in his attitude, view it as she 
would — ^and a straight course, she was aware, will usually 
lead to somewhere. 

Her speculations were at length interrupted. Jordan 
had been quietly observing her in turn, — ^while she had 
bec(mie so engrossed as temporarily to have lost sight of 
the physical man she was attempting to understand. 

Presently Jordan offered her a good specimen of a 
Panama which at the moment he had fished from the 
sand. She took the shell absently, without appraisement 

"To go back to the original question,'* she remarked, 
following her train of thought, "won't you let me arrange 
with Uncle Mack about that position. I'm as positive as 
anyone could be that you will carve yoiur way to larger 
things." 

"Thank you," answered Jordan simply. "I appreciate 
that you'd like to help — ^but my work is here, as I see it" 

"Then nothing I can say will influence you?" she asked. 

"You could influence me a lot," he answered in level 
tones which seemed to belie the assertion, "and yet — 
there's nothing else I can say. My work and my sport 
are here ; but while I plug along, trying to locate the key 
log and break the jam, I'll kind of look ahead to a job 
that will perhaps appear to you a shade bigger." 

"Very well," said Sara, sensing the futility of further 
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discussion, "I want to tell you that I haven't meant all 
the discouragement my viewpoint has implied. I believe 
in your success, now and hereafter. I merely thought it 
could be brought about more quickly by tiie means I 
suggested." 

She rose from her seat on the sand and they wandered 
slowly along the white beach. Plover and snipe ran be- 
fore them, barely avoiding the tiny waves as they broke. 
Fat out on the Gulf a whitesailed schooner bore away 
toward the south, and as they watched, the vessel hove to 
and swung round on her westward tack. 

At the landing they joined the other members of the 
party and the launch made its return trip across the bay. 
Landed at the hotel pier. Colonel Waring consulted his 
watch. The northbound train would leave in an hour 
and as nothing remained to be done, he led the way 
leisurely in the direction of the hotel. 

In the rotunda they were joined by a number of people 
bent on the usual farewells. There is a wonderful same- 
ness in the chatter of those who are parting after inci- 
dental contact Everyone mentioned the pleasant ac- 
quaintance, hoped that some time it could be renewed, and 
desired to be remembered to a few mutual acquaintances. 

Jordan had little to say. The lightning exchanges of 
the ladies seemed to obstruct his mental processes as ping- 
pong conversation has paralyzed the faculties of many 
another hapless man. When the train backed into the 
station, however, he stood by the side of the Pulhnan to 
assist the ladies aboard. 

Colonel Waring turned to him cordially. "J^^^^*^/* 
he said, gripping the big hand strongly, ''if you ever come 
north, be sure to look me up. This isn't a polite parting 
remark. I want you to look me up if ever you come to 
Baltimore." 

"Thank you, Cdonel," returned Jordan with matter- 
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of-fact directness '1 won't forget, though I guess itTl 
be some time." 

He turned to Miss Carter. That young woman ex- 
pressed a hope that he would discover at an early date 
the secret trouble with the grove. She said this in her 
usual measured manner, neither cordially nor coldly. 

There was a more personal note in Doctor Warren's 
parting remark, though possibly flavored by self-interest 
"I haven't been able to see enough of you, Jordan. I 
think you can help me in certain scientific research, and 
I'm coming again when I can find time." 

Sara Dudley was the last to give him her hand. He 
held it possibly longer than strict convention required, 
but Sara was not in a mood to be exacting. Her clear 
eyes observed him frankly. "You are determined to fol- 
low your working plan? I refer to the — tiger-hunting 
sport," she questioned. '*You understand it entails per- 
sonal danger, with little or no personal advantage. Many 
will class you as a crank, and many more will consider 
that you are meddling unduly with business that does not 
personally concern you." 

"Superficial views, both of them," said Jordan. "The 
other fellow meddles with a dollar or a privilege that 
doesn't belong to him, because he wants it. I meddle with 
his meddling because I want to do it. Any particular 
difference ?" \ 

"Then you are willing to put yourself on the same 
level?" 

"So far as having a personal inclination that I pro- 
pose to gratify, we are precisely on the same level." 

"Where you can gain nothing personally, why assume 
the risk of contending against concrete force in behalf of 
abstract right ? You don't claim to be a reformer, a 
muck-raker, or a detective?" 

"As I haye said, this form of tiger-hunting provides 
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me with pretty fair sport, for which I am just as willing 
to take risks as the inside-the-law party for what he 
wants and gets." 

"These men will probably not play according to Hoyle," 
said Sara. "They may go so far as to shoot from the 
swamp." 

"Life was never cheaper than now/* answered Jordan 
carelessly. "With fifteen thousand a day shot to pieces 
on the other side of the Pond, the science of medicine 
and the timid man might as well take a back seat. No 
place for either." 

This flippant rejoinder was too much. Sara had ex- 
hausted her limited time, and curiously enough, her 
patience. 

"You are a crank," she remarked with cold conviction. 
She turned from him abruptly without further word or 
glance. Jordan drew a deep breath, but made no move. 
His eyes, however, followed her lingeringly as she 
mounted the platform and disappeared within the can 



CHAPTER V 

A WEEK after the departure of the Waring party, 
Jordan was wandering through his grove in the early 
morning before the sun had risen. He had been inspect- 
ing the ends of the branches for sign of the bloom he had 
never seen. Of late, this habit of examining the foliage 
for evidence of the long-deferred hope had grown upon 
him. Within the week, he had inspected the more for- 
ward trees a number of times. 

At last the grove was beginning to put on new growth, 
but hope, which after the first failure he had striven to 
repress, no longer needed restraint. Hope was slowly 
dying. Some time before the budded trees had blossomed 
and set their crops ; but the larger trees of the Old Grove 
were taking their time. 

As heretofore, nothing rewarded Jordan's painstaking 
search. The absence of blossom was not a keen disap- 
pointment. The lack of a positive result had established 
itself as part of a negative routine and Jordan's expectar 
tions had fallen into a state verging on coma. He was 
prepared for a deferred result; iron-banded as well 
against the heart-swelling victory which, he told himself 
stubbornly, would come some day. 

"Still,** he argued, "the bloom really ought to show 
this time. Fve done everjrthing that anybody could think 
of. I've done more than most." 

He visited other trees. It seemed useless. The result, 
in so far as his eyes could inform him, was always the 
same, and optimism, almost crushed, dully fanned its 
faint spark* 

64 
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Jordan went out on the front shore and viewed the sun- 
rise. The first appearance of the sun, the cool air of 
daybreak, the dew on the opening flowers, — ^while mock- 
ing birds from every branch of wide-spreading oleanders 
heralded the renewal of glorious life — possibly the early 
mornings had kept the spirit of this man strong through 
the years ! 

He steadily eyed the golden disk as it rose slowly above 
the waters, G«itly the wavelets lapped against the beach. 
He gazed on the dark outline of the wooded country of 
the south shore. Toward the east, he could barely dis- 
cern land ; while to the north the pine forest loomed like 
a faint shadow on the tinted sky-line. 

Jordan thought of the great progress the world had 
made in the last ten decades, even of the tremendous retro- 
gression of the European war, on whose battle fields 
mechanical science had destroyed more human life than 
medical science had been able to save by a hundred 
years of labor. Then he considered the shores that held 
bock these sleepy waters,,almost as they were when De 
Soto landed, or when Chief Tallahassee gathered here the 
various bands of his savage tribe. Ever)rwhere the sur- 
face of the earth was evolving new outlines, though this 
land-locked bay was almost in its original state. Jordan 
^ did not regret this fact or his own condition. He had 
lived the half of his life in the rough country. He was 
a picmeer by instinct and there was changeless fascination 
where the forest shadows gathered. 

The unavailing years of effort, however, had left a 
sense of unrest. '*I didn't mind till now," he considered 
slowly. *T was doing my best and leaving the rest to 
Providence. But now — ^I guess I'm feeling for the first 
time what it means to be poor." 

In his total experience Jordan had been accustomed to 
tbat form of poverty which leaves a man with clothes 
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to wear, of coarse texture, and food to eat of like quaKty. 
Men who do not fear labor never starve in America, with 
or without common-ownership socialism, — ^but it is often 
necessary to leave the congested cities. 

Jordan had been compelled by his circumstances to live 
with primal simplicity. He had accepted as a matter of 
course a routine of life which a more tenderly nurtured 
man would have esteemed severe hardship. He had lived 
in this way partly from necessity and the habits fostered 
by necessity; partly from the provident instinct that 
never left him. He intended to save his money, save a 
little- of everything he made, and bye and bye, perhaps, 
there would be a time when he would not have to watch 
the pennies. Restriction had been impressed on him as 
a small child. As a man he had retained the habits of 
childhood, unconscious of poverty. In this perhaps there 
was a philosophy as unconscious as his sense of poverty. 
He could satisfy hunger and cover his body. There was 
not very much more. 

Doubtle3s Jordan's visits to the hotel were prime fac- 
tors in disturbing his unreasoned outlook, and his obser- 
vations at that well-kept hostelry possibly strengthened the 
decision at which he had arrived regarding Sara Dudley. 
He was able to estimate approximately the cost of living 
as these Gulf View people lived. By 'approximately' it is 
intended to suggest that Jordan's sights were set in the 
right direction. It was an appalling sum not easily 
grasped by the ordinary mind. He understood that these 
people must have what they deemed necessities — some- 
times after less than a generation of habit — or feel that 
destitution had indeed overtaken them. 

It was the reaction from this thought which had fur- 
nished the final argument in a debate of vital importance 
to Jordan. The highly seasoned food and the French chef 
did not linger perceptibly in his memory. The various 
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items of the luxury he saw did not greatly affect him. 
He realized that all this was but the compounding of 
dollars. "If you make the stack large enough," he re- 
flected, "you buy what you see." 

The man saw with the eyes of a westerner. He had 
climbed the Grand Canon at Bright Angel Trail, wan- 
dered over the stretches of the MogoUons and drunk bad 
liquor in the Capitol saloon at Phoenix — ^the capital, with 
its endless array of gambling devices and magnificent 
bar. Big things or large stacks could make no marked 
impression on the western mind. Citizens of the Arizona 
country were accustomed to dimension ; and a heavily 
upholstered chair represented a stack of silver coin six 
inches high. 

Jordan was vaguely able to understand the hopes, fears 
and ambitions of the class of Americans who frequented 
this hotel of luxury. He shrewdly surmised that human 
nature is everywhere the same, from tfie ex-slave giving 
a dusky brother the 'hig eye,' to an European royalty 
screened behind the pomp of man-made splendor. 

Jordan understood that degree of pride which accom- 
panies the desire to impress. Possibly it is a variety and 
not a degree. At any rate, it is one of the strong incen- 
tives to human action, and as such Jordan estimated it. 
In the form of a practical obstacle, it was a thing of sub- 
stance not to be despised. 

He had noticed a very few of the possessions a socially- 
aspiring woman requires. The state of mind that lux- 
ury fosters he could estimate after a fashion, and the 
conclusion as regarded himself, while not inevitable, 
was strongly suggestive. The situation did not offer 
a particularly inviting battle ground, and stoically Jor- 
dan reviewed the various conditions, chiefly adverse. 

For his own satisfaction he reduced these conditions 
to terms of the Kentucky Derby. Jordan came from a 
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horsey state. "You have the fiftieth part of a fifty-to- 
one-shot chance/' he stated with detachment "In the 
first place, you can't pay the entrance fee, even if the 
committee should recognize your pedigree and take your 
entrance money. But even suppose, by some play of luck, 
you do raise the entrance money — ^when you bring a 
woolly colt from the rock pastures and call for a race 
with Salvator, the committee squints over the pedigree 
mighty close. But supposing they take your entry : only 
once in a long time can a brush colt push his throat-latch 
ahead of Salvator. Sometimes a good man's grandsofl 
is some man himself. Stock don't always play out in 
two generations." 

Jordan had summarized the conditions as they appeared 
to him. He had neither home nor income in keeping with 
his new-born aspirations. A graduate of any finishing- 
school would rip his social pretensions to shreds after the 
most casual inspection. As he saw it, with these strange 
people, mind and manner were by no means synonymous 
terms. At home in the rambling log cabin, merely be- 
cause he was aMe to comprehend, he met on terms of a 
certain equality the master spirits of the world. Their 
best thoughts were his through the medium of the printed 
page. Mentally he grappled with them, agreed and dis- 
agreed. 

On the other hand, he had an uneasy consciousness of 
a somewhat different footing when, in flesh-and-blood, he 
came in contact with the second generation of successful 
America. 

How weak-minded are the strongest of us in our 
weakest spot! 



& CHAPTER VI 

-^^ From these reflections, half humorous, half bitter, 

Jordan was roused at length by the coming trial of Cage 
Rowsey. Cage was not the most desirable citizen, and 
the community was looking to Jordan and Jim Lithgow 
to rid it of his presence for some time to come. 

Rowsey's lawful detention had followed the warrant 
sworn out for his arrest. The charges were as severe as 
the facts would justify, and clothed in impersonal phrases, 
the legal aspects began to smack of a machine-like action 
little to the liking of Mr. Rowsey. He maintained a bold 
front, however. There was still the *'01d Man" between 
him and punishment, and under a certain train of reason- 
ing, Rowsey believed that the Old Man would interfere. 

The Old Man was the political lord, not only of the 
county, but of all south Florida, and he necessarily pos- 
sessed lieutenants who had rendered practical service. 
Cage was a valued henchman of one of these lieutenants, 
and he coolly relied on the connection. 

The under-boss had at once secured bail for his heeler, 
and Cage felt secure in the knowledge that an honest en- 
deavor was being made to get things ''fixed.'* It was a 
fairly simple proceeding, and consisted merely in the Old 
Man being approached through the regular political chan- 
nel. Needless to say, the conditions being right, the Old 
Man's receptive attitude could be reasonably assumed. 

The "Old Man," always so designated l^ Rowsey and 
others of the same political following throughout south 
Florida, thereby investing the personality of the boss with 
mystery and enhanced power, was none other than Sam 
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Glenn, the well-known capitalist, whose interests were 
large and varied. To be exact, Glenn was not old in the 
least, but a man in the vigor of his prime. Just how he 
would sweep aside the legal charges threatening the repu- 
tation, more especially the person, of Cage Rowsey, 
should Glenn be prevailed on to interfere, was the boss' 
own affair. He kept his counsel and never divulged the 
methods whereby he exefted such preponderating influ- 
ence over judge and jury — ^perhaps even over a state's 
attorney. 

The day of the trial had been set and the witnesses for 
the prosecution had arrived at the county seat These 
witnesses were chiefly the members of the ''committee" 
that had preferred charges against Rowsey. Lithgow, 
who hoped to be a county commissioner at an early date, 
thought it expedient to call at the back office of The South 
Florida Realty Company, there to pay his respects. It 
was the Mecca toward which every politician of a score 
of cotmties must travel. 

Half an hour after his admittance, Lithgow returned 
from the interview somewhat shaken. He had met an 
unexpected reception, and Jordan was quick to note his 
perturbation. A few girded questions brought out the 
bare facts, though Lithgow's reserve carried with it an 
impression of impotent bitterness. 

"Vm afraid, Chris," he prefaced, "weVe stirred up a 
real hornets' nest in makin' a fight on Rowsey. He's got 
some friends we can't afford to go up against. I've just 
had a little talk. Rowsey'U come clear and we're in bad." 

"I don't see where I'm in bad," remarked Jordan after 
a moment's reflection, "My bones appear to be sound 
and I'm feeling pretty well. Rowsey's not clear, either, 
so far as my guess goes. What's the matter with you, 
anyway ?" 
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"To be right plain/' answered lithgow, "Sam Glenn's 
rubbed bad over Rowsey's arrest." 

Jordan studied Lithgow's expression for an instant and 
a cold light crept into his eyes. Then another idea took 
possession of him and he smiled tolerantly. 

"I was just about to go in the direction of The South 
Florida Realty Company," he remarked after a pause. 
"Think FU drop in on Brother Glenn." 

"I wotddn't if I was you," advised Lithgow hastily. 
"The Old Man is feelin' somethin' ugly today. You 
wouldn't find things pleasant 'round there." 

"We can't keep things rtmning like a greased slide all 
the time," answered Jordan as he turned on his heel, 
"but the chances are, matters won't be any pleasanter for 
Glenn than for me. You might smoke on that end of the 
proposition till I get back." 

Without pausing for further discussion, Jordan 
strolled in the direction of The South Florida Realty 
Ccxnpany. Before its imposing front he stopped a mo- 
ment, then sauntered into the lobby, past richly paneled 
offices to the extreme rear. At a door marked "Private" 
he knocked. The page who answered the summons stated 
that Mr. Glenn was engaged and could not be seen. 

"Tdl Mr. Glenn that a party by the name of Jordan 
wants to see him," answered Chris. 

The page bowed and disappeared. In a moment he was 
back. "Mr. Glenn says he cannot see you today." 

Jordan laid a big hand on the door knob. "You go 
right back, son, and tell Mr. Glenn that I came here to 
see him, which means that I am liable to see him. Tell 
him I'm holding down a chair in the room he's branded 
'private.' " 

With that Jordan pushed past the page and seated hina- 
self ; As he did so, he caught sight of a dark-skinned man 
of heavy build in the apartment beyond. He grinned 
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slightly in anticipation of the explosion that would fol- 
low his last message. In this he was not in the least 
mistakea A drawer banged, an office chair was pushed 
back sharply, and an instant later the door was flung 
wide as Glenn himself faced the intruder. The two men 
eyed each other narrowly. Glenn saw a big man lounging 
there, cool and unabashed. Jordan for his part took in 
with interest a lowering, truculent fellow, the keenness 
of whose faculties he did not for an instant underesti- 
mate. He noticed the decisive mouth, the straight, clean- 
cut nose, the black, sardonic eyes inherited from a 
Spanish mother. 

It'was Glenn who spoke first He had the air of having 
changed his mind about something or other. "Well, what 
do you want ?" he asked shortly. 

'1 want to take a squint at you — if your name happens 
to be Qenn — ^and after that I've a little matter to thrash 
out" 

"Didn't the page tell you I couldn't be seen?" asked 
Glenn, his brows drawn down. 

"He told me just that," acknowledged Jordan, "but I 
had a matter of some importance. I came here to see 
you, and — ^I take it Fm looking at you now." 

There was a level quality in Jordan's tone which irri- 
tated Glenn. It was a real irritation, not simulated as in 
many instances. Curiously enough, however, Glenn fdt 
an inner prompting and held his temper. He assumed, 
instead, an air of watchful reserve at decided variance 
with his usual brow-beating maimer. 

"That being the case," remarked the capitalist guard- 
edly, "come into my office and we'll get through this busi- 
ness of yours." 

"You stated the case better possibly than you intended," 
said Jordan evenly. "This thing I'm here to see you 
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about was and is my business, but I find you're trying to 
make it yours." 

"What's the fuss?" asked Glenn with attempted 
suavity ; "get to it" 

"You've been bluffing old Lithgow clean out of his 
shoes over Cage Rowsey's arrest. He tells me we're in 
bad. Now, what I want to know is just this : Are you 
going to butt in and help that fdlow come dear, irre- 
spective of the evidence ?" 

"You're putting the question plain enough," said 
Glemi, appearing to reflect. "I should say, though, after 
examining the evidence, that there's nothing to warrant 
a conviction before a fair jury. It looks like conspiracy 
to me. You cranked, but the spark was a little too far 
advanced, and it's just possible that the engine may back- 
fire." 

"I understand," said Jordan. "It won't be necessary to 
ask any more plain questions. You've got the machinery 
for the work — ^the engine, to be exact, — ^but it strikes me 
that you're a trifle short-sighted in taking up the cudgds 
for a man of the type of Rowsey. Your property inter- 
ests are large in this county. They are protected by the 
law. Is it good policy for you to attempt to corrupt the 
courts? Respect for this court and the courts above is 
all that protects your property from men physically 
stronger than you, or quicker on the trigger. Under the 
plain evidence this Rowsey party will probably be con- 
victed unless you or somebody dse tampers with the case." 

"Do you appreciate just what you are saying?" an- 
swered Glenn, his swarthy countenance dark with sup- 
pressed anger. "You are accusing me and the courts of 
corruption regarding the conduct of a case which hasn't 
yet come to trial. Do you redize that your statement is 
contempt of court and that you can be arrested for this ?" 
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"I can hardly be convicted of the contempt I feel/* put 
in Jordan. 

"You are attempting to dictate justice to those in au- 
thority/' asserted Glenn aggressively, ignoring Jordan's 
sharp reply. "You want to instruct your betters — ^is that 
it?" 

"How do my betters make it out good politics — for that 
is all the sense of justice there is in my betters— evenly 
to antagonize a district of substantial citizens by giving 
unlawful assistance to such a questionable character as 
Cage Rowsey? The citizens of the West side want to 
rid themselves of this man for cause. He's a law-breaker 
and a trouMe-maker." 

"That," retorted Glenn with emphasis, "is yet to be 
proven. You say it is so." 

"It is about the answer I expected/' said Jordan, speak- 
ing deliberately. "Naturally the case isn't yet proven. I 
will go as far as to say it never will be proven, since noth- 
ing could convince those to whom proven charges make 
no difference. Guilty or innocent, he is too useful to be 
adjudged guilty, and in that connection there's one ex- 
planation I've just thought of : Rowsey once lived for a 
time at the county seat and I understand he was more or 
less popular with semi-professional ladies of a certain 
kind. Also he admits that diplomacy is one of his strong 
points, and you doubtless have some idea of the value of 
diplomacy — for the fellow with the lever. Can he Uack- 
mail you ?" 

The eyes of Sam Glenn glowed dull-red at the ques- 
tion; his upturned moustache seemed to bristle, but he 
carefully repressed in his reply any note of anger. "My 
dear sir, your guess as to my motive doesn't change mat- 
ters by one jot. You haven't the evidence to convict 
this man. Are you going to take my word for that ?" 

"I believe you've got the whip hand," answered Jordan 
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coolly, "if that is what you mean. I'll testify tomorrow 
and your pet jury will doubtless act to suit you. That 
part, I presume, is settled ; but the part that's beyond me is 
this : How do you dare mix in this business unless you 
are driven?" 

"Dare to mix! Dare!" shouted Glenn — for the first 
time revealing the real arrogance and weakness of his 
character. "Glenn is my name and I dare what I please ! 
Don't you ever question what I'll dare !" 

Jordan rose slowly and eyed the man at the desk with 
languid contempt. "You are a wonderful judge of bluff," 
he drawled, "or when to pull one yourself. Personally I 
never threaten, since a threat is only good with a party 
you could push aside with a bamboo cane. Useless in one 
case; unnecessary in the other. Now as to this Rowsey 
business and several other Uttle differences, at the proper 
time and place these matters will be settled omc way or 
another." 

As Jordan strode down the long passage on his wax 
out, he met a man whose objective seemed to be the rear 
office mariced "Private." It was Jack Swales, one of the 
Old Man's special henchmen. Swales hurried into the 
capitalist's office, to which he had free access. He was 
surprised, however, at the thunder-cloud that wrapped 
the brow of his chief. 

"I've discovered why you were so insistent about pro- 
tecting this Rowsey fellow," flashed Glenn, his heavy jaw 
thrust forward. "You told me he was worth protecting; 
that it was good politics — ^and you lied. I know some 
men who are afraid of their wives, and you are one of 
them." 

The satellite paled and for the moment a tongue or- 
dinarily fluent enough could frame no convincing denial. 
The man's nianner, in fact, was a virtual confession. 
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Glenn eyed him with savage fixity. "Afraid he'd bring 
something out, eh V he growled. "Couldn't tell me the 
actual business and let me judge. Thought you'd have 
Sam Glenn playing a game in the dark, pulling your 
chestnuts." 

The boss' manner changed abruptly. A deadly quiet 
succeeded the former violence. "Rowsey comes clear," 
he remarked impersonally, "simply because I've told a 
fellow by the name of Jordan that there was no evidence 
to convict him. I'm not in the habit of turning tail. 

"As for you, my able wire-ptdler, the pitcher fell oflf 
the shelf once too often. You've double-crossed me — ^and 
you've been caught. Just exactly what that fact means 
to you, I'll try and make dear when it suits my conveni- 
ence." 



CHAPTER VII 

Once more, before bending his back to the day's work, 
Jordan began an inspection of the big trees. He did this 
with small hope. It had become more or less a habit. 
At the third tree, however, the owner paused and exam- 
ined the tall top intently. He almost imagined he saw a 
sprinkling of white beads nestling among the tender 
growth. He took in every branch of the great pomelo 
and his eyes were keen for what he sought. He was sure 
of it now. That tree held the long-expected bloom. ^ 

Tree after tree he visitea. One row after another 
came under his eye, and scrutiny was concentrated on 
the top branches where the sap first makes its presence 
felt 

Jordan found more than enough to satisfy him. It was 
the beginning of his dream's realization — ^the dream 
which had sustained him through the heat, the grime and 
the toil. Everywhere it was the same. The tiny blos- 
soms were just swelling on the tender growth. All the 
tree tops held it, though on the lower limbs it was not yet 
apparent 

While Jordan went over his trees one by one, he lost 
account of time. Imagination had superseded action. It 
was the man of vision who had conceived the far-off 
promise, and through the long days the tenacity that 
accomplishes had spanned the arch between the conception 
and its realization. 

Leap by leap his mind was traveling. The bloom had 
not yet set, nor had the tiny green buck-shot grown and 
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matured into greenish golden fruit, but he could foresee 
the result He looked farther. Plans were building. He 
was bringing new forces to bear, for the most was to be 
made of this belated smile of fortune. Yet the first in- 
voluntary thought connected with his new outlook was 
of the almost impossible giri — b, human flower, perhaps 
of flesh and blood. 

Jordan appraised his present prospects coolly; but 
while intently forecasting the future, he was not intoxi- 
cated by the probability of success. There was a lack 
about this man which left him devoid of the sensations 
of extreme hope or despair. In their last exquisite de- 
light or anguish he probably knew neither. His instinc- 
tive philosophy dictated every effort of brain and hand, 
and if failure followed, to accept it with a stoicism that 
suffers no regret; if success crowned the effort, to accept 
it as a matter of course. 

When Jordan saw the bloom of those spreading trees, 
he knew that Nature, weary at last, had given up the 
fight against him. There was a feeling of decided satis- 
faction. For the first time in the continuous struggle, 
his purpose consciously relaxed. It was an hour when 
one might well pause before girding for fresh labors. 

That half day of wandering through the old trees was 
all that Jordan lost in idle speculatioa He wanted a 
certain thing, which happened to be a considerable quan- 
tity of the medium of exchange. As he viewed the 
conditions pertaining to this want, there were just two 
ways to get it, — ^to steal it or to earn it. This was a stiff 
and unc(Mnpromising view of the matter, but Jordan 
could not see his way toward being an in-and-outer. The 
**within-the-law" view of honesty reminded him of a 
white man with negro Mood in his veins. Such a white 
man did not exist, and Jordan earlier in his life had <te- 
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cided that he would make what he possessed on the 
square. 

Wherefore, having acquired the working habit, he 
labored on day by day under the same schedule he had 
observed before the big bloom came. When he had put 
in his seven hours, he desisted and went back to his pipe 
and book. "There is no more reason now for shortening 
my life and stiffening my back than before,'' he argued. 
"The rule will continue to work both ways.*' 

Still the bloom advanced. The white specks on the top 
branches grew into long white pods, and these at length 
opened into blossoms scwnewhat larger than the orange 
Uossom. The tops of the trees began to show white with 
snowy petals. The lower limbs in turn thrust out tender 
apple-green growth, with its moisture-dotted, slender 
leaves. In the ends of theise delicate shoots, as in the 
short, branching growth of the autumn, small white points 
began to swell. These in turn waxed in size and opened, 
till at length the great trees showed apple-green, dark 
green and white. Everywhere was the delicate, pervad- 
ing odor of orange blossom. 

Jordan watched the bloom open, the stamens and the 
petals fall, and the fruit set. There had been a heavy 
Wossoming, consequently much of the prospective fruit 
shed from the branches; but within a month after the 
shedding began, Jordan noted that the little green buck- 
shot were there in immense quantities. The stems had 
grown stiff and strong and the fruit had made its second 
growth. 

Jordan, in the meanwhile, iiad been Considering the 
practical features. This crop would entail extra labor, 
and he decided after careful calculation that there was 
more work than he could do, even though he slaved. 

He must therefore hire an assistant. Then there was 
the item of fertilizer. He could not permit the grove to 
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become impoverished. Heretofore, nothing had been 
taken from the soil. The trees shaded the ground* The 
leaves, which the strength of the soil produced, eventu- 
ally shed oflF and went back to the ground. When an 
immense quantity of fruit, however, was coaxed from 
the strength of the soil and taken away, there was no 
counter-balancing asset to satisfy the demands of Nature's 
ledger. That balance must be maintained if the plant 
food in the soil was to be preserved and the vitaHty of 
the trees left imimpaired. To this end, Jordan was aware 
that he must replace the energy expended in the produc- 
tion of this crop by a fresh supply of the food on which 
plants subsist. He could buy this in the form of chem- 
icals, with the exception of the humus, and that he could 
grow. The chemicals, however, and the extra labor 
called for ready money. 

Jordan had very little money ; not enough for his pur- 
pose. He must therefore borrow, and with this end in 
view, he went to one of the banks at the county seat and 
stated his case. The bank sent an expert to estimate the 
crop and incidentally investigate the moral risk. The re- 
port was altogether favorable, and Jordan eventually 
borrowed the necessary funds at a reasonable interest. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Jordan kept busy. His schedide suggested a state of 
activity, and habit had fixed its observance. Neverthe- 
less, Jordan had his moments of leisure and he often 
thought of the impossible girl — ^the incomprehensible 
creature who lived in a sphere quite different from his 
own. The thought of her induced a blend of humor and 
anger, and in sum-total was close akin to exasperation. 
The trend of his thought seemed futile and he attempted 
to dismiss her from him, but she returned and again 
returned. 

The master of the island had his material problems, 
however, .thereby escaping some part of an irritation 
which seemed to grow. Worst of all, he was irritated 
with himself. Never before had he knowingly and delib- 
erately asstuned an irrational position. He seemed to 
himself to be enduring a sense of loss of a thing he had 
never possessed. What, after all, was this girl to him, 
or he to her ? There seemed to be no answer. 

At this stage Jordan's self-centered debates with him- 
self were interrupted for the time. Riding the previous 
day through the woods several miles from the island, he 
had happened upon a party of men who were examining 
the land with an appearance of care. Jordan recognized 
the livery team at a glance and nodded to the driver. 
There was another man on the front seat. Jordan 
observed that it was Cage Rowsey. The occupants of the 
rear seat were strangers. 
As Jordan was in the act of passing, one of the strang- 
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crs called to him : 'Would you mind our having a word 
with your 

Jordan turned his horse and halted beside the vehicle. 

**We have just come down here/' volunteered the 
spokesman, "and we don't know much about this cotmtry. 
We saw the Paradise advertisements and we are here to 
invest in a small tract of grapefruit land, if it's as good 
a chance as the advertisements and the circulars indicate." 

"Well," said Jordan, and waited. 

"Mr. Fairview, the president of The Paradise Co- 
operative Company, tells us that it is the chance of our 
lives; that it's not at all unusual for grapefruit groves 
around Paradise to net annually fifteen hundred dollars 
per acre, and everybody at Paradise tells us the same 
thing.^' 

"They tdl us a lot more," put in the other man. 

"Where are you from?" asked Jordan. 

"From Chicago. We thought that perhaps you lived 
down here and could give us an idea as to how good 
this land is for raising grapefruit and vegetables." 

"Excuse me for asking another question," said Jordan, 
"but what's your line of work in Chicago ?" 

"I'm second book-keeper in a wholesale house," 
answered the first man. "Taking my vacation. I've been 
on the same salary for six years. Can't save much and 
if I don't get out, I'll probably stay there and slave all 
my life. My friend here is floor-walker in a department 
store. It's about the same thing with him." 

Jordan looked about him. He glanced at the dwarfed 
pine trees with their bulging crown roots. He noted 
the scrubby palmetto. "Are they trying to sell you this ?" 
he asked. 

"No, we're not tryin' to sell 'em this," broke in Rowsey 
shortly. "Ou' grapefruit lands air more east'ard." 

"Do you know any land between this and the eastern 
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boundary of the Paradise tract that^s diflfcrent?" asked 
Jordan, bestowing a quizzical glance on Mr. Rowsey. 

"Ef ye air out here fer any reason whatsoever, ye had 
better be on th' business what brought ye," answered 
Rowsey sharply. "We don't stand much meddlin' with 
ou' business at Paradise." 

Then, turning to the strangers : "This feller has allers 
been agin' th' advancement of Floridy. Allers on th' 
wrong side of ever'thing. Ye cain't put no d'pendence 
on what he sa)rs." 

"At any rate," said Jordan good-humoredly, "you men 
have asked me for my opinion and you're going to get 
it. There's no land witKin three miles of where we stand 
that in my opinion is worth five cents for grapefruit or 
for trucking. You would do better to buy a ten-acre 
patch in the Gulf of Mexico. You'd save money on the 
deal. Most of these woods hereabouts are what we call 
*flat-woods.' It's underlaid close to the surface with 
hardpan. Neither tree roots nor water will penetrate 
hardpan, but your land shark calls this impervious strata 
'chocolate subsoil.' 

"This sort of land is dry as a chip pile during ordinary 
spring weather. It has no depth of soil and capillarity 
can bring it no additic»ial moisture. In summer, the 
opposite is true. Water stands in the woods from two 
inches to a foot deep. The thin bed of soil is soon 
saturated with water and any overplus has to run off the 
surface of a 'flat-woods' the best way it can. Being in 
doubt, it stands still. 

"You understand," went on Jordan, "there are plenty 
of good orange lands in Florida, but they can't be bought 
for land-shark purposes at four dollars per acre. The 
land where we are, however, is, as I believe, very nearly 
worthless for anything except turpentine production and 
scrub cattle. This man Fairview and his company are 
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making statements about this land, using the mails for 
that purpose, which don't coincide at all with the facts. 
These people are asking you from twenty to fifty dollars 
per acre for land which cost them in the neighborhood 
of four dollars." 

I'm glad we've run across you," said the book-keeper. 

If you don't mind," said Jordan, "FU offer you a 
little free advice: DcMti't catch at a good thing which is 
too good. If it were all it's represented the owners 
wouldn't be saying a word. They'd be clearing as much 
of these woods as they could and holding the rest. Land 
that cost something like four dollars per acre and is 
made to produce a thousand dollars net per annum, after 
spending a hundred to make the gold mine available, is 
worth after that five thousand dollars per acre, on the 
basis of a twenty per cent investment, and you may rest 
easy it wouldn't be offered from Alaska to Maine at 
fifty per acre or less." 

Within a few minutes Jordan had forgotten for the 
time being the 'marks' and the advice he had given them. 
He was beating the heavier cover near Wet-weather 
branch, hoping that the young hounds he had recently 
taken on trial would work out a deer trail. His per- 
sistence was in no wise rewarded. Finally he crossed 
the branch and entered the holdings of the Atwater 
Turpentine and Lumber Company, which this company 
had acquired some two years before. The woodland was 
already a wreck. There was not even the nucleus of a 
forest left. Trees not six inches in diameter had been 
"boxed." Forest fires had burned into the exposed 
surfaces. All the small trees were dead. Many of the 
larger trees were dead or dying and the borers had at- 
tacked them. Thus the greater part of the standing 
timber had been rendered worthless for lumber. In 
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Jordan's frontier experience, he had seen no more ruthless 
waste than this. 

It was truly a melancholy sight "Destruction that does 
nobody any good/' thought the man : "There ought to 
be a law to prevent an owner from boxing a six-inch 
tree— or even a twelve-inch tree. Of course a law to 
that effect wouldn't amount to much, but it would be 
better than nothing. It would give us at least the grounds 
of a contention. For that reason, I should like to see a 
law on the Statute Books of Florida against boxing a 
baby pine tree. It's one of the worst abuses in the State, 
which is saying something, for we have several." 

Jordan smiled broadly as an idea took root. "It's a 
fine chance to hunt some of the man-wolf tribe, which 
is a sportier proposition than hunting white tail deer." 

Jordan reviewed the pirate crew, permitted by tolerance, 
indifference, cowardice and corruption, to live just "with- 
in the law," and to carry on their nefarious operations. 
He considered specific instances and the results of the 
system. For example, there were the adventiurers who 
were being permitted by the national authorities to prey 
on a gullible American public, after a full knowledge of 
the same; of the •suffering in the book-keeper's family 
if the father had lost his position, the result of years of 
labor. He thought of the wretch who would have acquired 
the clerk's pitiful savings and tossed it away in riotous 
living in New York or Chicago. 

A Federal statute was being deliberately and flagrantly 
violated, but constitutional government, after the evidence 
had been forced on its notice, permitted the violation to 
continue. 

Jordan knew he would be considered a meddler if he 
tampered with a system already set up and running. The 
law-breakers had been permitted to exist and prosper. 
Having in some way acquired the immunity, immunity is 
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dignified with property rights, and a tolerant public opin- 
ion respected these rights. The guerrillas were almost 
within the law, and well entrenched. 

Then Jordan's mind reverted to the vandalism of the 
turpentine operators. The timber of the state was a 
natural resource, a heritage planted and grown by the 
Creator, and to the informed man the manifold blessing 
was evident. The forests prevented ruinous drouths; 
broke the force of the storm and tempered the bitter frost, 
thereby safeguarding as far as possible the horticulttiral 
interests and extensive gardening of a favored section; 
supplied one of the most useful materials in building or 
commerce — ^with another generation coming on and a 
higher civilization to be advanced and maintained. Yet 
the ripe trees might be taken and leave the younger trees 
to grow into heavy timber. 

"There's plenty for the common-sense fdlow to do," 
he considered, "with a touch of action for the genera- 
tion that hasn't yet arrived. That interest, however, will 
have to take care of itself. As a sporting proposition 
there is plenty in sight It looks to me like a first-class 
hunting ground." 

In this connection Jordan remembered the malignant 
glance Cage Rowsey had bestowed on him when he 
spoiled the sale of the "grapefruit lands." 

"I guess if he took a shot at me from Wildcat Swamp 
I wouldn't get much of a run for my time and money; 
but that's part of the hazard of the sport." 

As Jordan fell asleep that night his mind again reverted 
to the book-keeper and the clerk. "The crop of fools 
needs a special spray," he thought. "Every human fungus 
pest seems to drift their way." 



CHAPTER IX 

Work on the great grove progressed steadily during 
the spring and continued through the warmer days that 
followed. Summer with its constant rains had come 
and gone, and in the natural course of the calendar 
autumn had followed. Now half the winter was past. 

The owner had seen the small fruit slowly swell. It 
had grown the size of a peach, then in August to the 
circumference of a large apple and in November the fruit 
had apparently reached its full size. At this time, how- 
ever, its tissues were yet immature and not till late Decem- 
ber was the fruit really good to eat. From then until 
April it would steadily improve in quality and flavor, 
when deterioration would set in. 

It was now the fifth day of January, and Jordan had 
just finished showing a buyer through the grove. The 
buyer was visibly impressed. "I guess there never was 
as much grapefruit ^own on forty acres anywhere be- 
fore," he hazarded. "How much do you suppose is 
here?" 

Jordan did not pretend to have an idea on the subject, 
nor did he expatiate on the quality of the fruit. The 
buyer was an expert and the quality so apparent that 
it became merely a question of price. 

"How did you jump from a drone grove to suchi 
a cropias this ?" asked the man. 

Jordan went into a detailed explanation. 

"Well, this beats anything I ever saw," commenced the 
buyer. "Who'd have thought that drainage would have 
amounted to that much ?" 

87 
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'This is no com crop," returned Jordan. 

The only difference of opinion between the grower and 
the buyer related to the question of how much, and 
eventually the buyer went away with the remark that the 
crop was all right but the price was out of reasoa This 
last statement Jordan did not see fit to challenge. 

Where there is not a growers' organization, the pro- 
ducer must needs be a shrewd trader, though the 
advantage is always with the buyer; of which fact the 
buyer is perfectly aware. Jordan knew it was too early 
in the season to sell a crop of grapefruit at its value. His 
own fruit would be the last in the coimtry to freeze, both 
because of its position and by reason of the fact that it 
was hanging on seedling trees. Grapefruit would resist 
more cold than oranges and the seedling pomelo more 
cold than budded fruit. All these things Jordan consid- 
ered, as well as the waste. The steady rise of the market 
during the next three months ordinarily jusified holding, 
and he refused the present market without a moment's 
hesitation. 

However, the master of the island felt more than 
usually buoyant this morning. The contemplation of 
magnificent clusters of greenish-golden fruit was far 
from being the entire cause. He had ridden over early 
to his mail box and found a dainty note. Jordan had 
read it at once, sitting on his horse under the pines. 

There was not much in the communication, but it was 
of considerable interest. It told him that Miss Sara 
Dudley was at present at the Gulf View Hotel and would 
be pleased to have him to dinner on Thursday. 

This was Tuesday morning, and Thursday evening 
was almost three days away. Three days suddenly 
became quite an appreciable length of time. He had 
doubted whether he would ever see the girl again, though 
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wben confronted with the almost immediate prospect he 
began to feel the spur of extreme impatience. 

As previously suggested, Jordan was inclined toward 
the introspective and was saved from self-consciousness 
in that he afterwards became both judge and jury. It was 
a fairly impersonal arraignment of self. 

Just at Ihis time he called the Ego equation to the bar. 
"I know of a man who'll be a fool yet/' he handed down 
the opinion, **if he's just given enough rope." 

Whether or not this unpleasant foreboding was later 
to be recorded as a fact, apparently did not exert a posi- 
tive influence on Jordan ; for in the face of his prophecy 
he decided without hesitation to accept the invitation. 

He wrote a note to that effect; afterwards made rather 
elaborate preparations— considering how little he cared 
ordinarily for general appearances. 

Jordan ironed his best suit with care. He produced a 
crease in the trousers as sharp and uncompromising as 
a knife blade. The effect added complacency to his reflec- 
tions on the niceties of dress. 

On presenting himself, Jordan soon lost sight of his 
personal appearance. A radiant girl in white called force- 
ful attention to a world without, and rather a cheerful 
world it was; almost a beautiful world. Sara was her 
usual self — b. baffling combination of friendliness and 
aloofness; frank, with now and then a suggestion of 
reserve. 

She greeted her guest with offhand cordiality, as 
though she had seen him but yesterday. Jordan took 
the extended hand, so cool and firm, and held it an instant. 
For the moment he lost sight of the weeks and months 
when he had wandered over the island, his mind occupied 
with an impossible idea he could not seem to discard. 

"How have you and the grove fared?" asked Sara. 
Her well-modulated voice was contralto in tone. 
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"The best kind/' answered Jordan steadily. ''l have a 
fair assortment of health, and luck has favored the old 
grove." 

"I see Mary over there talking to Mrs. Gannett," re- 
marked Sara irrelevantly, glancing toward the far end 
of the rotunda. "As usual, Mary is dressed before any- 
body else, and the telling use she makes of early-bird op- 
porttmity is to become the victimized audience of that 
old gossip. We'll rescue the lamb at once." 

A moment later Jordan and the two girls were whirling 
in the vortex of an animated monologue, ably sustained 
by Mrs. Gannett. Mrs. Gannett's information and list 
of adjectives were only equaled by her willingness to share 
what she possessed, and Sara did not effect the 'rescue* 
without the exercise of considerable diplomacy. 

Colonel Waring, on account of his rheumatism, was 
not aWe to appear at dinner and the young ladies and 
the guest made a party of three. Jordan, once ifree of 
the presence of Mrs. Gannett, appeared to expand. His 
observations of a certainty possessed the quality of the 
unexpected, for which Sara waited with undisguised 
amusement, and Mary Carter with a certain degree of ap* 
prehension. 

They were sitting on the veranda after dinner. With 
a cigar clamped between his teeth, Jordan was on the 
high road to comfort. However, the charm of feminine 
society, especially with Sara Dudley a part of it, added 
much to the occasion. As for the young women, the 
situation had a peculiar zest and interest. Certainly the 
personality of their guest was odd. The man was not 
exactly ordinary, even though he possessed many sharp 
angles. Strength, untamed though it be, at times catches 
the attention of gently-bred women. Sara wondered how 
the westerner got on with the native Crackers, whose fat- 
ing spirit now and again flared into fierce vendetta. 
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"What are the people of the pine woods like?*' she 
asked, by way of introducing a subject which she hoped 
would display some trait of the man by her side. 

"There are just as many kinds of people in the pine 
woods as anywhere else/' he answered with cool reserve. 

They were interrupted at this point by an acquaintance 
who came with an invitation to Miss Carter to make a 
fourth at auction. Sara followed her friend's vanishing 
form with an amused smile, then turned to Jordan. 
Mary pretends to be above auction," she remarked. 
I'm not so sure that auction and Mary aren't on fairly 
equal terms." 

"It's not easy to keep above the tastes of our friends," 
observed Jordan. 

"That is more or less true," agreed Sara, "yet it seems 
to me that you are different from the people you arc 
ordinarily thrown with." 

"I'm not thrown with many living people," he answered 
simply. "My friends are the bronzed thoughts of dead 
men. I guess that sounds pretty heavy, but I mean just 
that. Ideas worth while, once on paper, last some time." 

Sara considered the visitor attentively. Perhaps the 
man was posing? Perhaps the 'bronze thought' sugges- 
tion was calculated affectation. This idea had entered 
Sara's mind more than once and on each occasion, after 
duly weighing the question, her intuitions had answered 
in the negative. 

Now she again considered the riddle while her eyes 
concentrated their inquiry on the man before her. Again 
her judicial faculties, or so she fondly imagined, decided 
in his favor. It was not possible to think him other than 
he seemed. Careless power — ^power which seemed too 
sure of itself to condescend to cheap tridcery — she felt 
its jMiesence as though it were a material substance. 

It occurred to her, howev^, to investigate him from 
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another angle. In this she was well aware that purpose 
and caprice were Uended in more or less equal propor- 
tions. 

"Do you see much of the girls who live here?" she 
questioned. 

If Jordan experienced any surprise at this inquiry 
he gave no sign of it. "I'm not particularly populsfr with 
the ladies around here," he answered. 

**Why, haven't you made yourself agreeable?" 

"It was so much easier to stay at home." 

"Then you don't care very much for the society of 
women ?" she persisted. 

For an instant Jordan's eyes, quiet and thoughtful, 
rested on his inquisitor. "I'm not sure you'll under- 
stand," he replied. "A man who has roughed it because 
he liked it and because he had it to do, only looks in on 
your side of the fence; but every man who roughs it 
isn't necessarily a rough. 

"Most men want what they don't possess. You see 
that thin golf proposition sitting at the comer of the 
veranda — ^the one with the standing joke about the nine- 
teenth green? He was out to the island the other day. 
Told me he would give ten thousand dollars to be able 
to swing an axe with the force and form of one Jordan." 

"What did you say to that?" 

"I stacked every chip I had on the table, but the stack 
was too short for a call. Told him I would give a hundred 
to be able to mouth the English language the way he did." 

Sara laughed. "And so you have no particular interest 
in the good woman capable of becoming a husband's plain 
cook, bringing up ten or a dozen children during her life- 
time and two or three hundred chickens each year?" 

The deliberate audacity of this remark demoralized 
Jordan for the moment He batted his eyes once and 
nodded. 
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"You sec some folks don't fit in snywhcre, neither 
with people nor in politics." 

'The Ugly Duckling didn't fit well/' remarked Sara 
musingly. 

She regretted the last suggestion almost before it 
had been uttered It was not even tactful. Why should 
she touch on dass distinction, even by indirection, in 
conversation with this man? And yet, inexplicably, she 
found herself wondering if he had definite aspirations. 
Further, she rather hoped he did have aspirations worthier 
tiian hounding a clique of rascally politicians. She had 
begun to think of him as a man strong-minded enough 
to ignore, or at least override social distinctions. 

In the cold light of accepted convention she knew, how- 
ever, that the ugly duckling in this instance would never 
prove to be a swan. She thought of her mother, critical 
and tmbending on the question of heredity. Her father's 
outlook presented itself, patrician to the last degree and 
tumble to adapt itself in the least to conditions that 
did not measure up to prescribed standard — ^his standards. 
There was Qare, her sister, whose sense of caste went 
to the point of snotSbishness. The brothers and the rela- 
tives reflected the same spirit There were no hybrid 
roses in their garden, nor swans that failed to look like 
swans. 

Sara awoke from this contemplation of actual condi- 
tions with a start. She almost smiled at the lengths to 
which imagination could carry one — as though the 
thought suggested could ever become more than a wide- 
eyed dream. Then she stole a glance at the man before 
her. She gazed at his big features fixedly. Power was 
written there — ^power. What she saw and her own train 
of thought slightly awed her. Here was an exceptionally 
strong type of the genus which ruled millions of square 
miles of sea and land. When the great oak crumbles after 
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a thousand years of life, the matter is more or less vital 
to the insect and plant life of an acre of soil. 

Breaking from this thought, once more she studied the 
facial contour of her guest It was the profile of a man 
who could overcome adverse conditions, who wotdd dom- 
inate his fellows. 

"He might rise above his present and apparent condi- 
tion or sink into the depths," she told herself. "Such men 
are seldom trimmers. Their actions are for better or 
for worse." 

Then Sara's speculations reverted to Jordan's quite 
original attitude toward hunting as a pastime. It was a 
disagreeable suggestion, since it provided direct evidence 
that on this point at least the man was a crank. "When 
will you give up your man-hunting fad?" she ventured 
with carefully detached interest. 

"I haven't done much along that line for some time," 
he ans\;frered slowly. "It takes money to hunt big game." 

"Don't you know that the Book of Books enjoins 
'Judge not, that ye be not judged'; also, 'Let him that 
i^ without sin cast the first stone?' What you need is 
more tolerance and charity." 

"That's all right as far as it goes," he countered. "The 
parties I would like to get behind can throw all the stones 
they care to throw. I expect the come-back and theyll 
break some of my glass too. As for tolerance, that is 
the trouble with republican form of government; too 
much land of the free. If we could grab off the German 
scheme of government and lose the ambition that fuses 
with success, we would be wonders." 

"You have warped my quotation shamefully," Sara 
objected. '^You have even digressed as far as world 
politics, — ^but to get back — ^there is nothing in the admoni- 
tion that will justify you in throwing stones simply 
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because you are willing to sustain damage to your own 
house/' 

"Fm no second-blessing Methodist," answered Jordan, 
''nor yet a teacher in the Baptist Sunday school. Tiger 
hunting appeals to me as good sport. It looks like a fairer 
proposition than quail shooting. As a vice, Fm going to 
nurse it carefully." 

He rose to take his leave. "Drop me a note just as 
soon as the Colonel is sufficiently over his liieumatism. 
I want you to come to the island the first chance. We'll 
have a picnic over at the mouth of the Yocona. It's a 
show spot that isn't often seen." 

"It is very nice of you," said Sara. "Uncle Mack's 
recovery will set the date." 

"Then it's settled I'll hear from you?" 

She nodded her assent. 



CHAPTER X 

Only a few days after Jordan's visit he received the 
promised message from Sara. The hotel party would 
come out on Thursday. 

Jordan at once borrowed a light skiflf which, with his 
own, provided the necessary boats for the trip up the 
river. He otherwise busied himself with preparations 
for the comfort of the expedition. Finally, when his 
plans seemed complete, he strode across the island to 
meet the wagonette as it made its way over the sand-flat. 

From the front seat Colond Waring hailed him. There 
was a bluff air about Jordan that appealed to the Colonel. 
He glanced at the stalwart form, then smiled. "What 
would you take for some of your superabundant health, 
young man?" 

Jordan glanced up. "I'm not quite as young, Colonel, 
as I was ten years ago. Wind and weather in time get 
them all." 

"Your every figure of speech," said Sara laughingly, 
"tends to fit in with your pesky old trees." 

When they had reached the seven oaks in the center 
of the island, Jordan, who was walking beside the 
vehicle, directed the driver to turn to the right. As on 
their first visit, they came abruptly upon the tall pomelos, 
now laden from extreme top to lowest branch with tier 
upon tier of magnificent fruit. The skin of these pomelos 
shaded from greenish golden to golden bronze. It was 
of kid-glove texture. Usually the fruit hung singly, but 
here and there were heavy clusters. 
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Both girls uttered exdamations of amazement 'It is 
perfectly wonderful," cried Mary Carter, surprised into 
this unusual speech. "The trees are actually bowed under 
their burden." 

'Tfou must understand that the deity of the harvest is 
making restitution," Sara remarked, serious for the 
moment. 

Toward the man standing there without concern, the 
Colonel turned a comprehending eye. "Put her there, 
friend," he said, extending his hand. *T see you've 
arrived." 

Jordan extended a brown hand. "Perhaps you don't 
realize it, young ladies," the Colonel went on, "but pluck 
has here won as stubborn a fight as I've witnessed in a 
good many days." 

This ccmmient reduced the girls to silence; it was so 
unlike Colonel Waring. Instead, they eyed Jordan sharp- 
ly for some sign of pleased self-consciousness. They 
detected nothing except a disposition to shift his weight 
from foot to foot. Finally the man spoke. One long 
arm swept the half-circle of the horizon with an encom- 
passing gesture. "What is here has been slowly made. 
The ingredients are soil, sunshine, rain, sweat and time ; 
and the old man who first stirred the soil on this island 
paid the most of the price ; which facts being such as they 
are, we might as well go over to the house." 

"If you have no serious objection," interposed the 
CcJonel, "we'd like first to look through the grove." 

"Come along then," assented the owner, "and 111 show 
you a few seedlings which have at last decided to do 
their part." 

Everywhere the limbs were bent down, until the wonder 
was they did not snap under the strain. Beneath some 
of the heaviest laden branches were long forked props. 
Half way down the 'middle' they came upon a tree of 
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huge proportions. "That seems to be the finest of all 
these wonderful trees," remarked Sara. 

"It is one of the largest in the 'grove/' assented 
Jordan. 

"About how much fruit is it now supporting?" asked 
Colonel Waring. 

It is carrying about eighty boxes," answered Jordan. 
Will production soon exceed demand?" 
Citrus production will be overdone," said Jordan, 
just how soon no man knows. Every human activity 
that yields too favorable a result soon swamps itself. 
Then will come seven lean and lonesome years when that 
aforementioned craft won't float at all. Then once more 
the sea is alive with industry that will float The tide 
comes and goes till the end of creation." 

At the house, the party f oiHid ever3rthing in readiness 
for their trip across to the Yocona. Jordan's sailboat 
lay moored close to the short dock and, swinging astern 
of it, were the two light skiffs. At once the catboat was 
drawn alongside the landing, and the wants of the dumb 
animals being provided for, the picnic party was soon 
leaving the island far in its wake. 

Jordan held the craft due southeast and for three 
miles they bowled along, the single straight spar bending 
before a stiff quarterly breeze. Now they were rapidly 
nearing the south shore. Sara could distinguish the 
heavy line of hardwood timber that bordered the river 
from the pine forest that swallowed the stream and its 
fringe of oaks and bays. 

Looking backward, the girls viewed the dense foliage 
of the spot they had left, its riotous growth enhanced by 
distance, imtil it seemed some fairy island planted there 
in the midst of the tropical seas. 

It was Sara Dudley who gave expression to this idea, 
with a blended expression of flippancy and earnestness 
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altogether characteristic. Jordan glanced at her witH 
good-humored approval. Apparently he liked her whim- 
sical turns of thought. 

"It looks a little that way from here," he agreed, "but 
if you want the other side of it just be Jhere at 2 o'clock 
on any day of our six months' stmimer, with the fairy 
verdure all around you. In addition put in your hands 
an axe helve, a hoe or a pair of plow handles. Your 
heart will soon be pounding a double quick-step and 
perspiration will be beaded on your noble brow. About 
that time you'll begin to suspect that most of the fairies 
left the black island on the same day the chief, Osceola, 
made his last visit." 

Jordan had now approached within a few hundred feet 
of the shore and was following the narrow channel with 
care. It was not much of a channel and the shallow 
flat on either side waited a chance to catch their keel. 
But the man at the helm knew the channel's deviations, 
and shortly after the boat came to with a sharp luff, fol- 
lowed quickly by the splash of the anchor. 

The girls stood up and looked about them. They were 
in the mouth of a small river, just at the point where 
th« dark tannic water of the stream mingles with the 
clear salt of Idle wild Bay, combining to produce a golden 
red liquid that glowed against the white sand of the 
bottom Uke an immense cauldron of melted rubies. 

The sail was lowered and tied down. A long rope was 
passed ashore to moor the boat securely and prevent its 
drifting upon the flat. Then, in the two dinghies, the 
members of the party disembarked a few yards up the 
river, where they landed in the shade of a water oak. 
Preparations were then made to spread the lunch. 

Jordan, in the meantime, had gone back to the sail 
boat. He soon returned with a cross-section slab of an 
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immense tree, sawed from the butt of some fallen 
monarch. 

*'This is a finer table top, — heavier and more genuine 
than you find in many a home of luxury," said the 
Colonel. 

"It's as genuine as a piece of oak ever gets to be," 
answered Jordan, "and as for weight, I'll guarantee that, 
too. Not being quarter-sawed, it would split if it didn't 
happen to be live oak; but live oak isn't ordinary wood. 
It holds like iron, with or against the grain." 

Jordan next produced an axe and a number of stakes, 
which he proceeded to drive into the ground, thereby 
creating legs for the table. After the top had been suc- 
cessfully placed, the girls spread the cloth and arranged 
the lunch. Jordan brought water of good quality from 
a nearby spring. Ice, grapefruit and limes were added, 
and the picnickers were amply provided with a new and 
refreshing beverage. 

The Colonel took note of the surroundings. "This 
isn't so bad/' he remarked, the decision of his manner 
to his own mind offsetting the vagueness of die state- 
ment. 

"Not bad," agreed Jordan. "I've often started a turicey 
or deer hunt from here. Flat-woods, with small ham- 
mocks here and there. Never's been settled, though re- 
cently civilization and the boosters have begun to threaten 
it. This civilization business means that its natural re- 
sources are to be destroyed, its values sacked, and nothing 
put back to replace them except boost; otherwise fake 
statements for the consumption of the 'marks.' " 

"Every time we've turned eastward from the hotel," 
interjected Mary Carter, whom such terms as 'civiliza- 
tion' and 'natural resources' rather bored, "we've ap- 
peared to ourselves to be discoverera Are there any 
more spots?" 
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"Wait till youVe been up the nver/* answered Jordan. ' ' * ' 
"YouTl leave off saying nice things about this part'* 

''Do you call that narrow streak of Uack water a 
river?'* asked Sara gravely. 

"Any washout/* returned Jordan with equal gravity, 
"that can collect enough water at one time to run down 
hill is a stream in this country. Anything in the way 
of running water that will float a rowboat is a river. 
Haven't I said we were boosters down this way!" 

After everyone had evinced such an appetite as 
picnickers always seem to bring with them, and tobacco 
smoke, for a time, had curled lazily above the table, Jor- 
dan suggested a further exploration of the Yocona. The 
proposal was received with unanimous approval. 

Jordan led in the first boat. The light craft leaped 
away under the weight of the stroke. Sara watched the 
play of the man's shoulders as he bent forward, then 
straightened in the backward pull. It was a powerful 
back that bent, came erect and bent again. Sara idly 
wondered just how much brute brawn was there. 

They were passing through a rare display of tree and 
plant life. The growth was dense, so dense that the girl 
could scarcely see fifty feet in any direction. Aged oaks 
stretched their gnarled fimbs across the stream. Air 
plants grew on the horizontal branches. Spanish moss 
flung its soft gray draperies on trunk and drooping bough. 
Giant water lilies clustered here and there. Defying the 
shade, bell-like flowers of exquisite form lifted their heads 
above the flat leaves and forced the attention of the passer- 
by. The flowers were shaped by a master hand, of that 
pure waxen white peculiar to all the Nytnphaea, but small 
tnangular shields of pale green gave to the snowy petals 
their greatest distinction. Human gardeners had never 
lingered over these flowers, the sun had touched them 
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•''*'•'* f 6f ah irisfant only. Thcy-wcK the jewels of shade 
and silence. .^ 

Sara did npt^p^ak^ She was lost in admiration of her 
surroundings. !Niing;^d with this was a feeling of such 
satisfaction as she I&d not known in all her sheltered 
young life. After the way of the lotus eaters, she was 
content to accept the present and let the future assume 
its own responsibilities. If she had asked herself why 
she experienced this great contentment possibly she might 
have analyzed her sensations, but instinctively she avoided 
the question. She permitted her heart to beat its own 
quickened throb and drifted. 

When they came to where the river divided, Jordan 
took the right fork. Within a himdred feet, he was 
halted by a four-foot waterfall. 

"I thought you knew the river?" Sara quizzed with 
half-malicious amusement. 

"That fall was produced by a recent earthquake," he 
countered. "Just the same, there are some things beyond 
that I want you to see." 

He drew the boat to the bank and Sara stepped out, 
wondering how the obstacle would be surmounted. She 
watched with admiration while Jordan drew up the boat 
on the bank, turned it on its side, then raised it on end ; 
after which, as though it were routine labor, he balanced 
a gunwale on one shoulder, the opposite side resting on 
the upturned palm of his left hand. Thus hooded, he 
walked along the bank to a point above the fall. Then 
the skiff was returned to the stream and they resumed 
their exploration. 

Presently Jordan remarked that they were in the very 
heart of the swamp— Wildcat it was called. He straight- 
ened himself in the boat and shouted. It was a mellow, 
ringing hail which was swallowed in the silence. Some- 
how that call impressed Sara with a greater isolation than 
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the bare knowledge that they were in the depths of an 
impassable swamp. She felt no fear. There might be 
wild animals in that labyrinthine jtmgle of trees and 
clambering vines, as its name suggested. The fact was 
of little moment. She watched the face of the man 
who held the oars and felt secure. 

The black sluggish stream by degrees became even 
narrower, until finally the tips of the oars just escaped 
the banks. Sara idly wondered how this latest dif- 
ficulty would be met, when presently the boat drew clear 
of the overhanging trees and grounded on a bed of white 
sand. Jordan helped his companion to the top of the 
bank, where they had a view of the open pine woods. 
Behind them in the background the bayhead lifted its 
jimgle top. \ 

Some moments they stood watching the gently swaying 
pine boughs as the currents of the air breathed against 
them. Sara was deep in thought. Unconsciously she 
was speculating on the future career of the man beside 
her. She wanted him to achieve something worth while. 
In a way she felt that she had discovered him and that 
possibly she would be able to help him. At present there 
was a difficulty, however. She did not know the scope 
or even the direction of his ambition. She felt instinc- 
tively that he had some definite plan, and following a 
hastily formed decision, she proceeded by direct methods 
to gain the information desired. However, the form of 
the first question was a trifle circuitous. *Tell me," she 
asked abruptly, withdrawing her gaze from the sleeping 
woods, "now that you have won your fight, will you re- 
main here?" 

"I haven't won my fight," he contradicted. '"The 
proposition is just getting on its feet. I'm simply in the 
act of placing the batteries." 
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'What do you mean ?" she asked, by no means sure that 
she caught even the drift of this figure of speech. 

''A man can't accomplish much in any line without 
tools and machinery," he explained. "If the party is 
a woodsman he must have an axe, a saw, a froe, a 
couple of wedges, a maul and a couple of pry poles. 
That's a pretty slender equipment, yet there are eight 
implements and they are all required to assist the woods- 
man in converting the forest into the roughest natural 
product. As the work planned for becomes more compli- 
cated, machinery of more expensive and variant pattern 
is required. 

"Some time ago I selected the by-product I intend 
to make from something less desirable. On the principle 
that a penny saved is a penny made, I expect to manu- 
facture, as an incidental, forests from desert wastes by 
the simple exercise of a little foresight. 

"This natural resource is to be the main by-product 
of the plant. Another by-product is to be a different 
sort of attitude generally toward the square break. In 
handling our public affairs we could not well be more 
wasteful and ineffective, unless we copied the Mexican 
system. This condition is largely due to the fact that 
the people don't want any better government than they 
have — town, county or state. It is the instinctive and un- 
reasoned leaning of the majority toward socialism. The 
majority vote taxes and bond issues ; the minority, having 
largely stored wealth and directing the forces that 
created it, pay the taxes. The leaders of the majority 
squander the tax and everybody tries to snatch something 
from the pile, forcibly extracted by due process of law. 

"However, these little matters are all incidental. The 
chief product of my plant will be a happy hunting ground. 
As I've told you, I like to hunt, and man-hunting is the 
finest hunting on earth. The Florida politician has a 
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tnight, tawny pdt and his claws and teeth are worth 
cdlecting." 

Sara frowned. ''I dislike the flippant, ironic tone you 
assume occasionally. Perhaps these men win do some 
of the hunting." 

'That is to be expected, but to enlarge on the by- 
product problem, — ^when you begin to tamper with public 
opinion, you are attempting to work one of the most 
delicate of natural products into a superior or inferior 
grade of goods, since your machinery must reconstruct 
the outlook of a population. It tsdces machinery of 
rather nice adjustment, and machinery of that kind calls 
for plans and specifications; also considerable reserve 
energy. Reserve energy is an abstract phrase for a 
concrete proposition — ^money. 

^'I must have money so that I can give some of my 
time to the manufacture of public opinion. A united 
c^inion properly directed is a grand little rapid fire 
gun. It pelts the woods until the tigers begin first to 
crawl and finally to travel. 

*T must, in addition, have money to preserve the right 
of free speech. In some southern counties the political 
wolves have suf^ressed free speech, not by imprison- 
ment for Use majeste, but by extreme appeal to the libel 
laws. This is the way the weapon is operated: Town 
councils and boards of county commissioners engage the 
services of capable but unscrupulous attorneys for public 
litigation. Much larger fees than necessary are paid out 
of the public purse for these services, with the tacit 
understanding that, at the first sign of open rebellion from 
tax-payers over some particularly raw manipulation of 
the public funds, the attome3rs employed as indicated will 
press personal libel suits free of further legal expense 
to their employers, the members of these public boards. 
A private citizen, however careful he may be in public 
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statements, truthful and free of malice, must have ample 
means to waste on these litigations, irrespective of their 
justification. The allegation of libelous acts can only 
be proved or disproved in a court of law. 

"But the method as suggested property owners may 
be dubbed into silence by using the public tax funds for 
that purpose." 

''Do you mean to say that libel suits can be instituted 
without showing a fairly presumptive case ?" 

"I mean just that. You have one place to disprove 
allegations of libel ; in court" 

Sara looked Jordan over with a species of dispassionate 
wonder. "You are about the oddest person I have ever 
met," she said at last. "You seem fairly to enjoy the 
prospect of being involved in this in-and-out game — ^with- 
in the law and without the law. It is a game having no 
recognized rules except that you must win at any cost 
How can you beat these leaches without contamination ?" 

"It is because the hunting ground has no boundaries 
that the appeal is so great," answered Jordan, dropping 
his former tone of banter. "It is like exploration of an 
unknown coimtry, a great cave or underground lake. 
Where there are no rules anything may happen. It keeps 
a man's wits on edge and adds consideraJ[>le zest to the 
hunting." 

"I must repeat," said Sara, "you and your attitude are 
incomprehensible to me. I suppose I was too conven- 
tionally brought up to appreciate playing a game which 
hasn't a single rule. I like solid foundations, firm ground, 
undisputed fact and certain sequence, and on that sort of a 
footing I can be belligerent if it appears unavoidable." 

"We are free agents," answered Jordan, "only in so far 
as we attempt to interpret what Providence has willed f or 
us, and, in my humble opinion. Providence has willed that 
I should be a gadfly on the flank of these Philistines.*' 
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**Yoii seem to have definitely forecast the sphere of 
your endeavors/' said Sara. The irony was lost on 
Jordan. 

"The strongest conviction," put in Jordan, "must occa- 
sionally be reinforced by experiment and observation. 
To brace myself somewhat, I did something five or six 
months ago which doubtless you will consider as peculiar 
as my fancying the game I pursue." 

Jordan swept the stretches of the forest with a slow 
glance. "The very breadth of the pine woods," he went 
on, "makes itself felt. The brown trunks and the waving 
tops are impressive in their numbers, but, knowing these 
woods as I do, the number has a definite limit. I had 
to have a lasting impression, though, of the importance 
of what I wa$ attempting, as well as the sport involved. 
Dimension one thousand times as great as the range of 
vision, in itself puts an idea on the screen. I believed 
from a strengthened impression other ideas would spring; 
that my self-imposed job might gain a little weight, and 
if for any reason I later tired of the sport as sport I might 
still bear in mind that the pine forest was worth a fight 
on its own merits. 

"Last summer, some time in August, I shoved a change 
of clothing into my saddle bags, a f r5ring pan, a flat coffee 
pot and two or three books. After which old Betsie and 
I started on our travels. We were out to tour the state, 
but sctfnewhat differently from the way the tourists do it. 
I wanted to see how big the pine woods really was, not 
by glancing at a map of Florida and computing the square 
miles of forest, but by riding over those square miles and 
sleeping every night in a different place among the trees. 

"It was something of a tour. About the time Betsie 
and I got tired of counting the brown trunks the sun 
settled down in the woods. The outfit decided to make 
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camp. Betsie was soon munching her oats and I built 
a snug camp fire. 

"Then the moon crawled up out of the woods to east- 
ward. Curled up on a bed of clean pine straw, I dimly 
remember it sailed higher and higher. The outfit must 
have dropped asleep, but we woke at the first heavy clap. 
A proper sort of storm had slipped on us from somewhere 
or other. Clouds had covered the moon and zigzag 
flashes of lightning cut a clean path across the blackness. 
A fine old tree about a quarter of a mile to the south was 
enveloped in a blinding flash. The blaze and the report 
were not far apart and the power of it made a considerable 
impression on old Betsie. I was more or less of Betsie's 
opinion. A man couldn't help considering the workings 
of Nature out there in the big woods and I remember 
thinking of the economic plan which destroyed one tree 
with the power that vitalized thousands of others. It 
was a fact to weigh carefully and afterwards to bear in 
mind, in that scheme of things where everjrthing has its 
place and even the sparrow's fall may serve a purpose. 
After all, what is the value of one htmian life, except as 
a bolt or a pin somewhere in the great machinery ? 

'^The outline of a day's travel will indicate that my 
adventures were not extraordinary, but the impressions I 
gained during thirty-five days and nights may yet be 
worth something. AH told, I traveled a circuit of more 
than seven hundred miles, and it seemed to me that when 
old Betsie and I finally splashed back across the sand- 
flat and climbed the island bluff, the work of preserving 
the old piny for the children and the grandchildren was 
almost as well worth while as the sport of baiting its 
destroyers." 

Again Jordan's eyes traveled slowly from glade to 
glade. Then his glance strayed casually to his companion 
as he waited for her comment 
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Sara did not hurry to reply. There was an appreciable 
period of silence. A question reasserted itself. The old 
doubt possessed the girl : Could this extraordinary outlook 
be a pose ? Was the man a crank, an idealist, or a blend 
of both ? Apparently he was different from any lord of 
creation she had known to date, and her worldly expe- 
rience contested sharply with opposing intuition. 

Then she remembered the misguided enthusiasts who 
in every period of history, and largely at the present 
time, had sacrificed blindly, fanatically, those considera- 
tions ordinarily of first importance to the sheltered, con- 
ventional portion of mankind. These misguided ones 
had offered up property, reputation (from the conven- 
tional standpoint), liberty and life itself for that which 
their distorted judgment hailed as some vital principle, on 
behalf of which the blood of martyrs and patriots must 
be shed. The important fact, however, was the un- 
measured sacrifice, of which there were countless in- 
stances ; and what human courage or desperate abandon 
had once dared, clearly it might dare again. Even at the 
moment one ruler's misguided ambition was costing the 
world millions of lives. The thing he had dared would 
perhaps cost him his high place among men. 

Why should not the man before her see visions ? Why 
should not he also play with such stakes as his resources 
permitted ? 

Sara followed this train of suggestion to its conclu- 
sbn. These were days of unquestioned abuses and wide 
corruption. Why, therefore, should not a sane mind under 
such admitted conditions conceive and offer its ultimate 
sacrifice for the advance of those reforms which the world 
in this or some other century would finally approve? It 
required merely a balanced brain and a courage as deep- 
seated as that which sustained the fanatic in his ill-con- 
ceived but no less heroic sacrifice. 
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The girl applied the lo^c of this to the present object 
of her doubt, and found that she could not well question 
his sincerity. She was intuitively certain that he had 
tenacity of purpose. She possessed direct evidence of 
definite ideas, of dogged persistence, and if one could 
forget the distasteful suggestion of a hound on the trail, 
his Utopian viewpoint was sound, even though Utopian 
ideals are never possible of realization. 

Finally, it had never been conclusively shown that red 
courage is inseparably associated with an ill-balanced 
mentality. 

"What is your general plan?" she asked at length. 

"To have a little sport," he answered. "Incidentally 
to save what is left of the Florida pine woods." 

"It is well worth your while or any man's to save the 
pine woods," she remarked, weighing her words. Then 
a sudden impulse swept away the real conservatism which 
lay beneath her buoyancy of manner. 

"Do the work you seem impelled to do," she heard 
herself sa3ring. "Let personal considerations care for 
themselves. *He who would lose his life shall find it." 

Her elbows at the moment rested on the crumbling bark 
of a log which had fallen cross-ways of another; her 
fingers were closely intertwined. For answer Jordan's 
sinewy hand took possession of the clasped fingers. He 
gripped the slender palms with the firm pressure of one 
big hand and as suddenly released them. 

"I felt sure that you would finally appreciate the hunt- 
ing was good," he answered, without further betrayal of 
emotion. "You asked me if I intended to remain here. 
There's just one answer: my day's work is still before 



me. 



Neither spoke on their return through the jungle. The 
rl was absently humminer an air from the ooenu Mar- 
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tha. She was ruminating over the enhanced value of 
great action in the after years. It was like the aging of 
certain spirituous liquors. 

At the junction of the two streams they were able to 
distinguish the voices of others of the party borne to 
them above the subdued roar of the falls, and an instant 
later the Colonel's boat poked its nose arotmd the bowl 
of a huge cypress. 

"Some great timber in this swamp," he remarked with 
enthusiasm. "Whenever lumber goes a mark or two 
higher there will be good money snaking it out — cable 
and engine." 

"I hope it won't get that high," answered Jordan 
with a slow smile. 

"Mr. Jordan and I don't believe in timber cutting," 
interjected Sara, "except under decided restrictions." 

"All this being true," returned the Colcmel with a 
twinkle, "I retract my sentiments concerning the land- 
scape. Presume, however, that a motion will be in order 
to leave the timber in the swamp for the protection of 
the bob-cats;" which broad satire was wasted on Jordan 
and Sara. 

But the sun had settled some distance in the west, and 
it was time the party was embarking for the return 
voyage to the black isle. Accordingly, everj^hing was 
packed snugly aboard the catboat, the sail was hoisted 
and the anchor tripped. Then, under a fair breeze, the 
white canvas drew taut, the craft heeled to the steady 
pressure and spray flew from the bow. Speedily they 
traversed the narrow sea. 

Jordan, preoccupied, was watching the rugged head- 
land which bore the brunt of such storms as found their 
way into the secluded cove. The mass of timber which 
covered the headland gradually took form and the shore 
resdved itself finally into a projecting bit of high, rodcy 
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beach. On its south side was a tiny harbor, shielded from 
the north and east winds. Here after a time the sailboat 
landed at the pier, only a few feet in length. 

At this jtmcture Colonel Waring made another motion, 
this time not subject to parliamentary ruling. The Colonel 
was one of those men who seem impelled to keep moving. 
To the Colonel, movement was advancement. Advance- 
ment was movement, and so the world kept going. 

In the present instance he regarded the island merely 
as station number two from the heart of the swamp to 
the hotel. With considerable haste, therefore, under his 
orders the three-seated wagon was made ready, but here 
the Colonel's anxiety over possible delay was greatly 
accelerated. Jordan had unaccountably disappeared. 
After some moments of tense waiting Jordan returned 
from the direction of the grove and pressed on the 
Colonel a magnificent cluster of grapefruit. 

For an instant, unnoticed by the others, Sara turned 
impulsively to Jordan. "When are you coming to see 
me?" 

His decision was promptly taken: "Day after tomor- 
row, if it's agreeable." 

"I shall expect you," she murmured. 

Jordan accompanied his visitors to the gjate beyond 
the far ditch. He let them through and closed it ; then, 
with his hand on the gate post, he stood there imtil the 
splash of the horses' hoofs died away. Finally he 
wandered aimlessly back through the grove, absorbed in 
thought. He made his way mechanically. 

Intense retrospection was sorting his activities into 
heaps of various value. He was slowly reviewing the 
years before he came to manhood and the swifter years 
that had followed. Many former attitudes of his came 
to mind. He had been molded in a hard school. Material- 
ism was the ever-present factor and existence was a thing 
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of metal-bound conditions. Masses were moved by bitter 
labor. Articles and conveniences desired by human 
animals were created by incessant toil. Part worked with 
their hands^ part worked with their brains and part 
worked not at all ; but of these last he knew little. In his 
own experience the strong survived for a time and the 
weak succumbed early to the onslaught of cold and 
hunger, and bye and bye the ravages of time claimed 
them, weak and strong. 

This earlier outlook had suffered a change. Now, for 
the first time, life seemed vital with a spark which might 
forever defy that master of all — ^the black shadow. 



CHAPTER XI 

Toward sundown the following afternoon Jordan 
rode over to his rural mail box. A horseman was ap- 
proaching along the highway from the direction of Blue 
Bay and as Jordan closed the box the man drew rein be- 
side him. It was Cage Rowsey. Jordan nodded and 
Rowsey returned the curt greeting. His steely eyes trav- 
eled over Jordan's muscular form in a manner which sug- 
gested calculation. 

"Fm somethin' glad to happen on ye," he remarked 
without the cordiality the sentiment would indicate. 
"Mebbe I kin tell ye a few things what'll be wu'th yoh' 
while." 

"Not expecting any favors," answered Jordan. 

"No, s'pose not," agreed Rowsey with a slight compres- 
sion of his straight upper lip — b. rigid lip, by the way — 
which suggested paralysis when the possessor's other 
features feigned a smile. "Jest th' same, ye'U hear whut 
I have to tell ye. Mebbe ye know, mebbe ye don't, but 
ye've.got a good many men down on ye 'bout these parts. 
John Fairview has got ye in his little book fer a settle- 
ment. The Paradise home folk air campin' on yoh' trail, 
an* this last meddlin' of yoh's has got ye in bad with 
th' head people." 

"What last meddling?" asked Jordan, his curiosity 
piqued. 

"Ye needn't play fer wind," answered Rowsey con- 
temptuously. "I'm referrin' to that buttin'-in speech 
of yoh's at the Greenville rally last week Th' county 

"4 
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committee named th' speakers, an' ye butts in on th' chief 
mouthpiece, asks him some questions so ez to git th' 
chanct to pour out a bunch of language yoh'se'f. Ye've 
got a slow way about ye that fools a lot of folks, an' whin 
th' crowd arterwards called f er ye, up ye gets and flows 
some more of yoh' pow-wow. Looks to me ez if ye wus 
tryin' to break into politics, but yoh' luck is bad, — sorter 
like William Jennings tuck hold on th' wrong subjic*. 
I'm givin* ye fair wamin'. Ye're buckin' th' crowd 
what owns this kentry." 

"What's the matter with the subject, arid where do 
you come in?" 

"S'pose ye didn't know that th' Ole Man an' th' other 
heavies what run this state is Th' Atwater Turpentine and 
Lumber Company. That bunch owns a big share of the 
timber lands of Floridy an' don't ever ye try to go 'round 
that fac'." 

"Glad to know it, if it's so," answered Jordan cheer- 
fully. "Always glad to get a piece of information with- 
out paying. Saves hunting it up." 

"Ye won't be glad so powerful long," shot back 
Rowsey. "Ye've seen onct whut th' Ole Man kin do with- 
out turnin' his hand. This time he'll squash ye proper, an' 
whut'U make ye double shore of gettin' whut's comin' to 
ye is th' way these fool county papers have tuck up yoh' 
little contention. Guess they're bound to hoi' on to some 
subjic' or tother to keep folks readin' their Spanish War 
news." 

What are the papers saying ?" asked Jordan carelessly. 
Don't get much out here." 

Rowsey studied his man narrowly. "Well, don't s'pose 
it'll make any bigger chump of ye to know. Looks to me 
ez if ye wus sot that way." 

Mr. Rowsey drew several clippings from a worn wallet. 
He read at x'andom: "'The Hon. William McNamara 
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was somewhat unhorsed at the rally here yesterday by the 
questions of a citizen named Jordan.* " 

From another : " 'One Christopher Jordan rather mixed- 
the program of the county committee at the Greenville 
rally yesterday. His sentiments and personality attracted 
marked attention and we venture the opinion that he 
might cause considerable annoyance to those who seem to 
have everything nailed down and labeled.' " 

Rowsey drew out another clipping, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then dipped its opening paragraph : " There is 
unquestionably something in Jordan's contention. The 
people of this state should put a lock on the door while 
there is still a colt or two left in the barn.' " 

Rowsey carefully refolded the clippings. *'Ye needn't 
think this sort of thing 'mounts to much. These county 
papers air frothy on short notice, an' hot-air won't get 
ye much solid backin' if ever ye happen to need it. Jest 
th' same, th' Ole Man an' th' rest of 'em will take th' 
will fer th' deed, an' ye shore kin look fer somethin' 
to drop." 

"If I'm up against the real thing," remarked Jordan 
with a slow grin, "what's the use of giving me the tip? 
You don't like me so very much, do you ?" 

Rowsey drew back his upper lip, exposing two protrud- 
ing eye-teeth that suggested the fangs of a wolf. 

"I've got some pers'nal interest in ye. Fer that reason, 
I wanter keep th' Ole Man offen ye ; an' I wanter warn 
ye agin' stirrin' 'round too much in these woods. It's 
a pootty wide ole piny, an' scwne day whin you're travelin' 
along free an' easy, a rifle is liable to spit, an' ye won't 
have to bother yoh'se'f further over other folks' daddies, 
an' other folks' business in general, and other folks* pine 
timber." 

"I've thought of that," said Jordan. "Every man must 
travel the road to where the good daylight fades out. We 
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travel that far sooner or later, but as old Teach remarked 
—you remember what he remarked. Still, I'd like to clear 
one point : Are you trying an indirect threat, aiming to 
show me that I'm not even to have a sporting chance?" 

"Not threateninV' answered Rowsey coolly. "Fm 
wamin'. YeVe stirred up bad blood in Paradise. I jest 
want ye to know it. Ez fer me an' yoh'se'f, whin th' 
time comes right, ez ye say, we'll settle ou' business man 
to man an' in th' open. Ye've put yoh' lubberly hand 
on me onct whin ye had yoh' crowd back of ye, an' folks 
has done some talkin' which don't he'p my repertation 
to no great extent ; so whin we settle ag'in it'll be in th' 
presence of witnesses an' I'm goin' to wipe that score 
ofif clean." 

"That's not a bad proposition," commented Jordan. 
Tve given you credit for a certain amount of nerve, but 
didn't suppose I could expect in a way to find you playing 
the game on the level." 

"I hain't caring fer th' level part," said Rowsey. "Th' 
way I put it jest happens to be my way. I'll tell ye a 
fine parable from th' History of Rome to show ye whut 
I'm gittin' at. Hit wus in th' third century arter Christ 
this yer thing tuck place. The Pope Pius th' Second wus 
gittin ole, an' two of them cardinals what wus nearest 
to th' top seat wus watchin' each other an' th' ole Pope 
mighty clost. Bye an' bye th' Pope dies an' they wus a 
turrible scramble among them two cardinals fer th' Ole 
Man's job — meanin' th' Pope. One of th' cardinals wus 
th' strongest in th' country deestricts an' th' tother wus 
hit at Rome. Each wus pullin' like a candidate fer county 
treasurer fer to have th' convention whar he could come 
nearest to deliverin' th' goods. 

At last th' Rome cardinal give up th' p'int th' tother 
one wus clawin' about, an' agreed to have the convention 
on th* Plains of Capuway, pootty nigh to where th' city 
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of Capuway onct wus. Well, everything went sort of 
smooth fer th' country cardinal. Hit didn't seem hardly 
to amount to a convention, more like one of them cut-an'- 
dried county committee businesses, an' Mr. Country 
cardinal wus pickin' his goin' 'bout to suit hisse'f. He 
had delegates on hand three fer one, an' they 'lected him 
pootty nigh by acclermation. In fac', they made sech 
a noise that th' other side cudn't hear theyse'ves holler. 

"Hit seemed most too easy to pull down, but jest whin 
ever'body done reached that idea of th' 'lection, th' Rome 
cardinal give th' high-sign, an' out of them Capuway ruins 
come bustin' a few thousand or so of legionaries, armed 
cap-a-pee, as the historian has it. They absent-mindedly 
surrounded th' convention an' hemmed in th' delegates. 

" 'Men,' says the Rome cardinal, "fer th' fu'st time 
havin' a sportin' chance to talk, ye have this day 'lected 
a pope arter pray'ful consid'ration — ^at least I am sup- 
posin' ye have prayed or is about to do so. But gittin' 
back to this 'lection, men is vari'ble and changeful, as 
the psalmist says, an' so is conventions. 

"Ye see, ez it were, th' fo'ces of Nature what sur- 
rounds ye. I wanter say, gittin' down to bed rock, that 
hit has done been prophesied to me in a dream that if this 
lection stands, th' Lord in His infinite mercy '11 take the 
new pope an' his delegates to heaven at onct in a cloud 
of holy smoke, fer this 'lection's done been cooked in th' 
wrong stewpan to suit th' Three Fates. Jest th' same, th' 
Fates is goin' to give ye a showin', an' if hit be that this 
lection hain't ratified, then there'll be a 'nother 'lecti(Mi 
an' th' hour of paradise won't fo'ce itself on th' Lord's 
saints till some later day." 

"To make a long story a little longer, they wus a 
'nother 'lection on th' spot. Th' saints, which was th' 
delegates, must've saw th' vision personal, for ever' 
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dumed one of 'em almost bunted his sides hoUerin' fer 
th' Rome cardinal and th' last count were unamerous." 
What are you driving at?" asked Jordan. 
Jest this : Th' Rome cardinal might of tuck th' pope's 
job with th' cards he held anyway an' at any time he war 
minded to, only he wanted to do th* thing pooblicly, as 
it were, an' accordin' to law. Jest so I'm holdin' things 
with you. Ye've put a dab of smut on my standin', but 
my move will be th' last one, an' it'll take place where 
jest ez many people see it ez what seen th' other business." 

For a moment Jordan was silent while he considered. 

"I guess it's about time you were traveling," he said 
finally. "I've got your side of several matters and I've 
heard about enough for today. I'm not armed and not 
hunting any serious trouble with you, but I believe it's 
in order for you to move along." 

Rowsey slouched carelessly in his saddle. He measured 
Jordan with eyes that did not flinch, and again his upper, 
lip curled. "I'm not carryin' no weepon neither, an' ez 
ou' time hasn't come yet, s'pose I'll take yoh' advice." 

"I understand about the weapon," answered Jordan, 
"for it's the first time in a good many days you haven't 
had a gun on.* You told me in your opening remark when 
you rode up that you just happened on me, but for all that 
you were on your way to see me, and you didn't care 
to take the chance of coming inside my fences armed. 

"Now you go back to the man who pulls the strings 
for you and tell him I said his bluff looks cheap. Use my 
name and tell him that bluffing is a pretty fair sign of 
yaller, since a fighting man mighty seldom puts up that 
sort of front." 

"Ye're pow'ful strong on talk whin th' Ole Man is 
forty or fifty miles away," sneered Rowsey. 

With this parting shot, he gathered his reins leisurely 
and wheeled his horse in its tracks, 
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Jordan watched the retreating form of Sam Glenn's 
agent as the fellow made his way down the broad 
macadam road. The highway had been surveyed by the 
county engineer. It was a cheaply constructed road and 
its expense to the county had been quite modest — merely 
three prices. Actual material, labor and professional 
oversight comprised one portion of the cost. Another of 
approximate amount covered incompetence and a third 
sum went for straight graft. However, at whatever cost, 
to an inexpert eye it had the appearance of a good road, 
especially at a distance. True as instruments could in- 
dicate, it stretched westward toward the Gulf until the 
sixty-foot gap in the pine woods narrowed to a lane 
of bright light 

For the hundredth time Jordan's mind casually took 
stock of the corruption in public matters of which this 
road was but a trifling instance. He knew that titanic 
•efforts were being put forth by a small but heroic band 
to aroMse the public mind to its dangers and its op- 
portunities. He was aware that the average citizen the 
country over welcomed a fair deal, where he himself could 
gain no special advantage nor receive any special privilege. 
The great majority instinctively felt that everybody else 
should deal squarely except the shrewdest — ^and therefore 
only privileged citizen. It was on this feeling as a 
nucleus that the patriotic few counted to win an ultimate 
victory for the most gigantic experiment in democracy 
ever conceived or attempted. One further step in the 
right direction and perhaps the fact might be brought 
home that the rule of conduct desirable in one's neighbor 
might be equally desirable in one's self. 

Another thought suggested itself. The great European 
war had made evident the necessity of claws and teeth 
for even the most peaceful nation. Further, the sum 
total of waste and graft in the United States would make 
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possible the finest army and navy among world nations, 
without an additional dollar of tax. At present it clothes 
and feeds an army of petty politicians and their sub- 
parasites. 

Occupied with these reflections, Jordan's thoughts 
drifted from Cage Rowsey and his studied truculence. 
Gradually the serenity of an everyday outlook returned. 
Jordan's pulse quieted and he began to note with deep 
attention the great outdoors. It was worth observing. 

Motionless, the man watched the changing sky tints, — 
extraordinary combinations of light and ether. He had 
stood guard here over many a passing day — days that 
offered their swan songs in a brilliant riot of color; sun- 
sets that 'Hashed streaks of fleeting crimson on the misty 
canvas of the air ; sunsets that laid the stain of blood upon 
the dying day. 

But days possess each a personality. Nature had 
its wWms. This day a gleam of gold flashed down the 
long avenue of the pines. Great lances of yellow light 
broke against the draperies of a high sky, and to the man 
who observed the dazzling effect, it seemed a living gold. 
It had not the opaque quality of yellow metal, but translu- 
cent, it appeared the reflected splendor of some eternal 
spirit. 

The sun went down. The sky gradually lost its extreme 
brilliance. The pine woods began with undetected move- 
ment to drop the gray curtain of twilight. Then down 
came the shroud of night. 



CHAPTER XII 

If Colonel Waring felt surprise over the presence of 
Jordan at the hotel following sq closely on the picnic 
he gave no outward indication. The Colonel was one 
of those men who are not often completely surprised. His 
powers of anticipation had been developed by years of 
close observation. 

"Glad you've come over, Jordan," he vouchsafed. "I've 
an argumentative tilt in store for you and the present 
tense is the doing tense, if my experience is worth any- 
thing. 

"After we got home the other day, Sara and I had the 
question of timber cutting up and down. She had a few 
facts, and as her reasoning is more or less logical, con- 
sidering her sex, the debate for a while was pretty well 
sustained." 

"On your side as well as Miss Sara's?" asked Jordan 
coolly. 

The Colonel smiled. "Sara may usually be counted 
on to hold her own if she has a few facts. In this 
instance, though, she didn't have enough facts. This 
forced her to the usual feminine tactics. She began to 
jump to conclusions. Finally, hemmed in, she was com- 
pelled to admit the source of her inspiration. I traced 
a premise or two to the fountain head and now I want 
a whack at the Authority. To get down to instances, 
I should like to have a real presentment of your forest 
theories, if you have basic facts of sufficient weight to 
make out a case." 

I'm the prosecution, not the defense," objected Jordan. 

12a 
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"Personally I haven't wiped any forests off the map, so 
if it please you, I believe I'll ask the questions myself. 
Your answers will make out my case, and you'll probably 
find that the burden of proof is on you, if you're one of 
the old-time lumbermen." 

"Timber cutting and lumbering was my business for 
thirty years," answered the Colonel, **and I'm ready at 
any time to defend liunbering from a practical stand- 
point. I won't theorize. In some respects, however, if 
my problems were again before me, I might adopt a 
slightly different policy." 

**Now that we've got the shoe on the right foot," said 
Jordan as he accepted a heavy cigar, "with the prosecu- 
tion doing the prosecuting, we'll proceed. I take it you 
usually bought the land and timber outright ? Most 
operators had to buy.'* 

The Colonel nodded assent. 

"Now, when you were cutting," went on Jordan, "did 
you make a clean sweep or did you cut the ripe wood, 
leaving the small trees to develop later into merchantable 
timber?" 

"You prejudice the case," countered the Colonel, "when 
you put the question in that form. 'Merchantable timber* 
from the standpoint of an American Itmiberman, is any 
timber that will pay to cut, or what we think will pay. 
With cheap lumber, the result of an unlimited supply and 
severe competition, a lumberman in my day was com- 
pelled to make the most possible out of a forest tract to 
come out with a profit. He couldn't install and re-install 
expensive and bulky milling machinery every year or 
two and make money, and if an operator were to cull over 
the trees* in the way you suggest he must necessarily 
cover a much greater area, thereby being often compelled 
to mwe his milling equipment." 

"You played a winning game six inches ahead of your 
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nose," commented Jordan. "You thought that the test 
of big business in your line was the amount of material 
you could handle. Many a man gets the idea he is 
rolling half-eagles aroimd, and his half-eagles turn out 
to be rubbed-up coppers. Now, if you had studied your 
position with a view to cutting with a double-edged saw — 
playing to win and at the same time conserving the 
natural resources of the country — ^you could have located 
your mill at a strategic point, say at the junction of two 
rivers, which would have given you material for a good 
many years and left a standing forest in your wake ; and 
when you finally did run out, with forest lands increasing 
rapidly in value, you could well have afforded to purchase 
more land, or even to wait for a while." 

"My dear sir/' put in the Colonel testily, "you have 
run to the end of your tether in just about the same way 
Sara did. Do you know how much time is required to 
mature a Michigan pine or a white oak ? No lumberman 
could afford to wait for a forest to grow." 

"The next generation will wait all right," remarked 
Jordan grimly. 

This shot silenced the Colonel for the moment and 
Jordan continued : "You could well have afforded to wait 
if you had regarded the forest as capital stock. You 
don't loot the resources of a bank you are interested in, 
on the principle that you can't do an3rthing with your 
bank stock after you're dead." 

"That's not at all a parallel case," objected the Colonel. 

"Parallel to this extent," answered Jordan. "Capital 
stock of a bank is the principal. In a business whose 
capital stock is divided between forests, land and milling 
machinery, the forest is part of the capital stock — ^usually 
the larger part." 

"That much being evident," admitted the Colonel 
grudgingly, "show your conclusion." 
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"It's simple," answered Jordan. "You must either buy 
enough timber to keep your plant busy manufacturing the 
ripe timber or you should install a mill whose output is 
proportionate to your holdings. You wouldn't purchase 
a steam gang plow and thrasher to balance the output 
of a fifty-acre wheat field. A man can make just as 
much money doing an average business with a fair profit 
as he can by doing a rather bigger business with a nar- ^ 
row margin of profit. Of course the average American 
will always look at the economics of this proposition the 
other way around, even if the elemental principle under 
which he is doing business proves a private waste and 
a public loss/' 

"This problem is all theory with you," said the Colonel. 
**You never worked it out in practice, and had you done 
so, you wouldn't be making statements with such an air 
of certainty. Still, if I had my work to do over again, 
I might adopt a slightly different policy, as I suggested a 
while ago. I might, for instance, appropriate one of your 
suggestions — ^purchase a greater amount of standing 
timber and cut it not quite so closely." 

He sighed. "I suppose we followed our noses. Lumber 
was cheap. Timber seemed inexhaustible. We left the 
future to take care of itself. Of course, if I had known 
timber was going up " 

"You wouldn't have cut it so close." put in Jordan. 
"You might even have bought forty or fifty thousand 
acres as an act of patriotism and not cut any of it." 

Both men laughed. An interval of silence followed. 
Jordan's glance swept the bay, traveled through the pass 
and out through the blue haze of the Gulf. The Colonel 
idly blew thin spirals of tobacco smoke. 

"Coming to another and rather different subject," said 
Jordan abruptly, "I want to tell you I've decided to have 
a home, if such a thing is possible. I don't mean a vgot^ . 
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a fireplace and a frying pan. I've got that; I mean a 
home — di real home." 

The Colonel glanced at Jordan with slow inquiry. **You 
remember," went on the visitor presently, "what you 
said one evening about the ideas Miss Dudley's family 
had regarding her future ; her marriage, to speak plainly. 
Well, I've given that little arrangement considerable 
thought, and it's fair to tell you I'm going to spoil it if I 
can. To come straight, I want the girl myself, and she's 
going to marry me unless the cards are mighty well 
stacked against me." 

The Colonel shifted his cigar and clamped it tightly 
between his teeth. Nothing in his bearing gave an inkling 
of his attitude toward this information. 

"You have spoken to Sara?" he inquired non-com- 
mittally. 

"Not a word," said Jordan. "After what you had 
said to me, according to my lights, I had to serve you 
with fair notice." 

'Tfou seem to have made up your mind to proceed with 
your plan regardless of what I might think of it," 
answered the Colonel dryly. "Under the circumstances, 
what necessity prompted you to inform me as to your 
intentions ?" 

"I don't know whether I can explain my position or 
not," said Jordan awkwardly. "You told me about this 
family matter in confidence, at least I took it that way. 
It was, therefore, out of the question for me to crawl up 
on your blind side. I guess I just didn't have the nerve 
for it Never learned how to put over a doubleK:ross." 

"And suppose I forWd you to say anything to Sara?" 
pursued Colonel Waring coolly. 

"On a proposition like that the sailing is plain.'. I've 
told you what my intentions are." 
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"Then I repeat," said the Colonel, **I don't see why 
you should have taken the trouble to speak to me." 

"I just wanted to get mto the open," said Jordan. 

"There is something in that position," remarked the 
Colonel after a thoughtful moment. "However, before 
we touch on this further, I have another matter I wish 
to speak about — ^something that was none of my affair 
until your present declaration makes it my affair. I refer 
to a certain photograph of which I took casual note the 
first time we were in your home. It was the picture of a 
woman, an extraordinary blonde with hard eyes. The 
ladies of my party didn't see this work of art. It was in 
your bedroom." 

"I'm sorry I didn't have a chance to bring this up in 
my own way," said Jordan slowly. "Your position is 
correct, however. It is your business under the circum- 
stances to know just what I am and what I've been. The 
woman whose photograph you saw in my room I had 
known pretty well, and as such women go, she had been 
a friend of mine." 

"You appreciate that the matter becomes rather grave 
in view of the plan you have just outlined to me?" 

"I understand," said Jordan quietly. "I don't let my 
flaws warp my judgment. From a theorist's standpoint, 
which includes a good many preachers, I'm not fit to 
marry any good woman, for they will tell you that a 
man)Can't touch a blackened kettle without becoming a 
blackened kettle and that, once smutted, he is ho^ all 
through. 

"I don't believe that last is true. No man is all bad 
or all good. Morally, men are built like an ocean-going 
liner, with air-tight compartments. There are some acids 
that will eat through the separating partitions. Get rid 
of the acid in time, however, and the ship is still fit for 
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"I accept your argument for what it is worth," said the 
Colonel. "A very small per cent of men are strictly 
moral, or have been so all their lives, but, as in the 
instance of a man who is known to take an occasional 
drink, it is well to know just how far he goes with his 
drinking. It is far better he doesn't drink at all. 

"I'm not confessing everything I've done in my life/' 
went on the Colonel, "but — ^borrowing a phrase I've heard 
you make use of — is a thousand-to*one shot a sporting 
proposition? The physical risk and certain moral injury 
cannot be ignored." 

"I could have been different," said Jordan, losing much 
of his even assurance. "I didn't half try. Didn't ap- 
preciate the necessity. I had one standard for a man 
who wasn't married and another for a man who was. 
I considered there was plenty of time for a fellow to settle 
down after he had a home." 

"Your standards were chiefly for married men, when 
you weren't married." 

"Colonel," said Jordan, "I won't attempt any further 
defense of a proposition which can't be defended. Sup- 
pose the devil is lurking in us all somewhere. I've got 
just this to say : IVe reformed." 

"Reformed already?" questioned the Colonel with cold 
irony. "Appreciation of one's shortcomings is just the 
beginning of a man's contest with himself." 

"I've been living straight for some time," countered 
the younger man. 

"Because one woman is very much on your mind/' 
suggested Colonel Waring. 

"I can walk any line I lay," asserted Jordan. "I've 
made good to date on whatever I set in to do. I am 
giving you my word as a man for what it's worth." 

"We've come to the end of the discussion," answered 
the Colonel. "I accept your word at par." 
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"Then we'll go back," said Jordan, "to the original 
proposition that brought this matter up. I'm going to win 
the girl if it's possible, but I'd feel a lot better if I had 
your good wishes — ^meaning by that a fair break and 
no favor." 

"My attitude is this," considered the Colonel. "I have 
great confidence in Sara. She's level and sane and the 
man she cares for will in some degree be worthy of her. 
So far as it concerns me she shall have full liberty to 
follow her inclinations and I shall do my best to approve 
her choice of a mate. Never married myself, though 
forty years ago the idea occurred to me once, and — well, 
the water that ran through that mill won't grind any 
more. It is my present care to look after the interests 
of the little girl. And speaking of the missie, she ap- 
pears. As I've remarked several times during the past 
fifteen years, she'll be late at the Judgment Day." 

"I presiune Uncle Mack has been advancing his timber 
heresies." said Sara laughingly as she paused beside the 
Colonel's chair. "You both seem to be taking it rather 
seriously, considering that the country has two or three 
hundred other resources." 

"We thrashed out that timber matter in short order," 
answered the Colonel, "at least it's settled for the time 
being. After that we took up another subject of more 
interest to us both." 

He glanced keenly at his niece as he spoke, but nothing 
came of it An expression of blank inquiry was the net 
result. 

"I've been telling the Colonel," said Jordan abruptly, 
"that I intended if possible to have a wife and a home. 
I told him that if there ever was such a home you would 
be its mistress." 

The meaning of this came with an incisive force that 
left the girl breathless, and it had the effect of the un- 
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expected. She colored deeply. Her embarrassment was 
so palpable that Colonel Waring, who for the moment 
had maintained a neutrality at decided variance with his 
poignant interest, rose with all the haste his rheumatic 
bones would permit. "I'll leave this discussion to those 
directly concerned," he remarked bruskly, and stamped 
away on his cane. 

Sara endeavored to regain her composure, but the 
evident effort did not conceal her agitation. 

"What possessed you to say that?" she asked finally, 
"especially before Uncle Mack. Why did you spoil every- 
thing like this?" 

"Because I wanted you," said Jordan steadily, "and 
there wasn't any other way to make a start" 

Sara was still standing. Her slender hands tightly 
gripped the top of a high-backed wicker chair. Jordan 
rose and advanced a step. 

Not any other way?" she queried in astonishment. 
If you simply had to say what you have said why 
couldn't it have been some other time? I should think 
I had the first right to know." 

"I'll try to make it plain. One evening your uncle and 
I were sitting here on this veranda and ne told me about 
the marriage which had been pretty well arranged for 
you, barring your absolute refusal to go on with it 
It was told me in confidence, as one man will sometimes 
speak to another whose discretion he trusts. That con- 
fidence forced me to show him my hand. 

"I'm democratic and independent, I suppose, but every 
man who's been through the mill I've been through has 
one weakness that he's sometimes able to hide from 
himself. As a matter of fact he can't help feeling the 
difference between himself and the man who has had 
broader opportunities. It's a class difference — a caste 
difference. Nobody realizes better than I do that it's thin 
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veneer, but for men like me it's hard to forget that they're 
not of the fine-haired breed." 

Sara ignored this last statement. "I'm not an infant," 
she remarked. "I still think you should have spoken to 
me first." 

"Colonel Waring bridged a washout as deep as the 
Colorado Canon," answered Jordan patiently. "He 
overlooked the fact that our opportunities have brought 
us to date by different routes. It has been a man-to-man 
business between us and after he had told me about the 
family plans I just didn't know how to talk to you 
before I had first spoken to him." 

"People at the other end of the piazza are beginning 
to take entirely too much notice of our rather tense at- 
titude," remarked Sara irrelevantly. "I think we had 
better sit down." 

With composure entirely restored, Sara began to feel 
equal to the situation. "That disposes of problem num- 
ber one." 

"Problem number one ?" he echoed in bewilderment. 

"The growing problem of those people at the other end 
of the piazza," she vouchsafed. "They were beginning 
to strain their intellects." 

"Now about problem number two," asked Jordan, 
what are you going to do with me?" 

Attach you, of course. Did you ever know a girl 
who didn't welcome a new admirer ?" 

"But I'm not a new admirer," protested Jordan. "I've 
wanted you for a long time." 

How long?" asked Sara quizzically. 
A year." 

That isn't long. I know a girl who has possessed a 
lover eight years, and still he continues periodically to ask 
her the same momentous question." 

If Jordan felt annoyance at Sara's flippant manner, he 
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was able to conceal it. "A long time or a short," he 
answered quietly, "I care for you, and I want you for 
my wife. Will you listen to me ?" 

"I haven't done anything else for the past five min- 
utes," she made reply. "No," she went on hurriedly, 
"don't draw your chair any nearer. The other occupants 
of this veranda have already evinced sufficient interest." 

"You act — ^some way you make me feel you doubt I'm 
in earnest." 

"On the contrary, I do believe you care, if you tell 
me it is so. I've no reason to suppose you are making 
sport of me." 

"Then perhaps it's the other way around. Perhaps it 
is Jordan who's providing the sport ?" 

"You mistake me," said Sara quickly. "Uncle Mack 
advised us to discuss this matter, and I'm simply follow- 
ing instructions." 

"I didn't consider I had what might be called an even 
fighting chance,'' answered Jordan, controlling his voice 
carefully, "but I did think you would accept seriously 
what I had to say. I've offered you about all I have to 
give, and personally I'm not ashamed of my feelings. 
Suppose, though, the matter is something of a joke." 

Laughter faded slowly from the girl's eyes. "If you 
consider you've been punished sufficiently for putting 
your feeling for Uncle Mack before your feeling for me, 
we might take a fresh start. I think possibly we have 
time to go over this more fully before our train leaves, 
which is in something more than an hour. Uncle Mack 
received a wire this morning which forces us to take the 
first train for Baltimore. Urgent business of some sort 
or other." 

From this compressed statement Jordan, somewhat con- 
fused, selected what appeared to be the salient fact. 

'Tor what are you punishing me ?" 
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"It's quite simple," answered Sara g^vely, struggling 
to repress a rebellious dimple. "I care very much to have 
things of a — ^personal nature — ccmie to me without in- 
direction. My uncle is my uncle, but this is not the Re- 
public of France." 

"I don't get you yet," answered Jordan. 

"Again," she went on, enjoying his perplexity, **a 
piazza of this hotel at four o'clock of the afternoon is not 
the best selected place for telling a girl one cares." 

"There's a little summer house down by the bay shore," 
suggested Jordan with dawning appreciation. "Won't 
you stroll in that direction?" 

"I remember it," answered Sara, leaning back in her 
chair. "It is covered with crimson ramWers, mareschal 
niels, yellow jessamine and honeysuckle, but it's too far. 
I think the management intended it for the humming 
birds ; at least they have appropriated it." 

"It isn't very far," insisted Jordan. 

"There's a formal garden back of it," Sara continued, 
"but, while humming birds care nothing for a formal 
garden, it is also no place for us. On second thought, 
this veranda isn't at all bad.'* 

At a loss to cope with the girl's banter, Jordan rose. 
"I'd beg if I knew how," he remarked. "I'll kidnap you 
if you force me to it." 

"Don't beg ; nothing approaching the abject," said Sara, 
"will ever influence me. The situation is just this : You 
have seemed to fancy this fine cool veranda, and a man 
should never renounce a first love." 

Jordan was becoming angry. "I can see the way I feel 
makes no difference, but it isn't necessary to toy with 
me in this way." 

"But I like you," said Sara, putting some warmth into 
her tone, *'and if you care to come to Baltimore, I should 
be quite glad to see you." 
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*1)o you really like me?" insisted Jordan, again hope- 
fill for the instant under this change of front 

'Tfes, I like you reasonably well," she answered with 
circumspection. 

"There's a fine effect in the garden you may not have 
noticed," suggested Jordan, making a final effort. "It 
is where the formal garden blends into a bank of wild 
ferns." 

The game, if sudi it was, seemed to have arrived at its 
limit. With apparent reluctance, Sara eventually con- 
sented. 

As they passed through the summer house, Jordan's 
glance swept the far entrance and he paused. "There 
are your humming birds !" he exclaimed. "See their little 
green bodies hovering over the alimander flowers." 

Sara's eyes followed the direction of his glance. Her 
smile, teasing, almost tender, considered him carefully. 

"Humming birds choose the order of their lives. Their 
food is honey; their drink is dew; the air they breathe 
is the fragrance of blossoms, and they bathe in the violet 
of the sunlight." 

"And so must you choose what you will have," urged 
the man. "I love you— don't you care a little ?" 

"That is the point," she evaded. "I wish to be happy; 
therefore I wish to be sure that I care." 

"I shall never give you up," he replied. "I won't con- 
sider the possibility." 

"You are too urgent," she answered quickly. "Some- 
way it frightens me. I feel as though I were not to be 
left a choice." 

She turned toward the entrance, but he caught her. 
"I'll be heard to the end," he told her passionately. 
"That much at least is due me." 

His arm encircled her lithe, )rielding body and both 
her hands were held closely captive. She glanced tsp 
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and smiled — ^the smile of a woman who has not yet sur- 
rendered; but her eyes seemed to challenge. He kissed 
her, then kissed her again. At that she broke from his 
embrace, white and trembling. 

'^Why did you do that?" she asked. 

^Because I am a pirate," he answered with compunc- 
tioa "I would like to die a pirate." 

She searched his face with tense inquiry. Before that 
deep gaze his nerve crumbled. 

"I am sorry," he told her. 

"Don't mention it," she answered — almost wearily. "I 
presume, if I had stopped to think, I should have 
known ** 

She broke off. "The train is pulling in. We must be 
going." 

"But you are not really angry?" he inquired with an 
anxiety which was real enough. 

"Yes, I am angry, very angry." The color came slowly 
back to her face. "For all that, I'm jiot sure c«ie should 
permit personal prejudice to create a bias, and we shall 
still be glad to see you in Baltimore." 

She held out both her hands. • The mocking smile 
that had baffled him, no longer was enigmatic. He drew 
her into his arms and held her. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Following the departure of Sara Dudley, there were 
busy days for Jordan. DetaUs of varied character re- 
quired attention. There was a packing house to com- 
plete and boxing material to unload and store. The 
supply of labor in the rush season was insufficient to 
meet all demands and the situation resulting had to be 
met However, a modest packing house was finally built 
at an expense of a few hundred dollars, and a quantity 
of crating, nails, hoops and wrapping paper was pur- 
chased. 

Such preparation was like preparedness of a peaceful 
nation for war — to meet any eventuality. Jordan did 
not want to pack, but must be ready to pack. Certainly 
in this instance lack of foresight would add not one jot 
of value to a perishaMe product ; for the buyers had an 
eye to details, and such a trifling fact as neglect to pro- 
vide facilities to take the crop out of their hands was 
not a matter to be overlooked. 

By the first of March, Jordan had completed his pack- 
ing house and was in a position to padc. The speculators 
could buy the crop or leave it, as suited their inclination. 

The representatives of commission houses in the North 
came and went. Their methods were various. Some 
praised everything they saw — the crop, the condition of 
the trees and the general management of the owner. 
They were bent on putting Mr. Jordan in an agreeable 
frame of mind; and just at this point, as though there 
was positive pain in the statement, they regretted the adr 
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verse condition of the market and wondered if it would 
recover its former tone. 

There was a grain of truth in these assertions regard- 
ing the market. Green fruit shipments by the speculators 
themselves early in the season had for a time destroyed 
the confidence of the consiuners. All citrus fruit pro- 
duced in Florida suffers by reason of a dishonest and 
short-sighted policy. 

Of these buyers there were those who frankly admired 
the magnificence of the crop in point of quantity — ^but 
they regretted that it was not just as good as it might 
have been. "A little coarse, you know. The sizes run 
rather large. Pity, too. Now if they had only run to 
sixty-fours." 

They always wanted what the grower did not have. 

Jordan let them talk and when the negotiations had 
reached a point where some positive action was neces- 
sary, he met them on ground of his own choosing. He 
made the price and the conditions ; then closed his mouth 
as though the incident was of no further interest. 

This certainly was not trading under the rules. Ac- 
cording to bartering traditions, one was supposed to deny, 
make counter claims as extravagant as the facts would 
in any way admit, mutually concede a few points, then 
come to a standstill. After that, if the anxiety to sell 
overcame a grower's estimate of values, a trifle more 
would be conceded, and finally the buyer would accept 
the concessions, reaping a rather fair harvest of profit. 
At rare intervals the trade would be in favor of the 
grower, but it is well to emphasize, the event did not 
often turn out that way. 

The average producer would prefer to be overreached 
slightly by the speculator than to leave his crop to the 
mercy of a factor at the market end. 

These were the complexities which Jordan faced in 
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the act of cc«iverting some twenty-odd thousand boxes 
of citrus fruit into currency of the United States. There 
were only a limited number of moves, but a slight mis- 
take at any point might easily cost the owner several 
thousand dollars. He was playing his few cards shrewdly 
and carefully. 

It is true that between the speculators and the com- 
mission houses north, the grower was held as firmly as 
the English hold Gibraltar. A careful scrutiny of con- 
ditions disposed of the fiction of an open market and 
fair prices ; still, it was rare that the receivers' trust ex- 
acted as a bonus tnore than half the value of the product, 
and by choosing the opportune moment and the highest 
market, a watchful grower might occasionally fare much 
better than less fortunate neighbors. In isolated instances 
actual value was realized. 

For the rest, Jordan had again fertilized his trees and 
begun the spring cultivation. The ground had first been 
broken by a shallow plowing early in February. This 
plowing had been his own labor, as he felt that it could 
not be entrusted to a hireling. Any injury to the roots 
at this time would be of grave consequence, since the 
trees were straining under the burden of the crop and 
the entire strength of their root systems was in active 
requisition. Any diminution of strength beneath the 
ground and the trees could no longer support the full 
burden. A fraction less of nourishment and some part 
of the burden would be promptly relinquished — ^and 
fallen, bruised fruit is not a first-class merchantable com- 
modity. 

The undesirable consequence of deep cultivation was 
avoided, however. Jordan's own hands guided the plow 
and the work was properly done. 

On the eighteenth of March the fruit finally passed into 
the ownership of the buyers. It was so large a deal that 
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no one speculator cared to negotiate it alone, and three 
combined in the purchase. Jordan's preparations had 
won the day. 

While the crop was being gathered by the purchasers, 
Jordan kept in close touch with the progress of the 
work, exacting frequent checks in accord with the terms 
of the sales contract. 

In spite of these activities, he found time to initiate a 
movement which had been on his mind for some months. 

He had observed that a first step in the advancement 
of any effective movement was some sort of an organiza- 
tion. Organization was quite frequently more an appear- 
ance of united effort than actual co-operatioa Many 
organizations were made up in large part of lay figures, 
whose whole duty it was to add the passive weight of 
a muddled opinion. Aggressive initiative is usually fur- 
nished by a few, backed by the inert coK>peration afore- 
mentioned. 

Jordan had grasped this principle of organization, 
which, simple as it appears, is a secret to the vast 
majority of our sovereign electors. Accordingly, in the 
midst of the picking, he invited ten or a dozen of the 
neighboring growers to dinner. The hint was casually 
dropped that a matter of considerable importance was to 
be discussed. Jordan purposely withheld the nature of 
the subject, knowing that a slight air of mystery would 
insure the presence of his guests. The pine woods citizen 
takes kindly to the fascinations of intrigue, and to be 
implicated in a well-considered "scheme" is always worth 
the price of admission. More especially does he enjoy 
the atmosphere of politics and what he fondly terms 
"gerrymandering around." 

The guests came, to a man. Jordan's great crop had 
largely increased his influence in a community where he 
had previously been well considered, and any matter to 
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which he saw fit to call attention was worthy at least of 
a careful scrutiny. 

The pickers and teamsters employed in moving the 
crop had also been invited, and the host was pleased to 
note some thirty faces at the long board taMe he had con- 
structed under the live oaks. 

Jordan had personally prepared an ample dinner. The 
wives and daughters of the neighbors served the mid-day 
banqueters, and afterwards the host produced a quan- 
tity of long, black cigars, which his guests chewed and 
puflfed at with concentrated attention. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Jordan rose at the 
head of the board, and after a casual mention of the 
increasing citrus industry of the section and the special 
duty of an area so favored, he launched into the real 
object of the gathering. 

He explained the calamity which was rapidly approach- 
ing through the destruction of the state's greatest natu- 
ral resource — ^timber. In homely vernacular he made it 
plain that when a man's personal liberty in handling his 
own property infringed on and injured the property of 
some other man, or a number of other men, the first man 
had exceeded his personal rights and should be subject 
to restraint. 

"Just so," he went on, "the pine timber owners are 
damaging millions of dollars' worth of grove and truck- 
ing property by their wasteful and senseless destruction 
of the timber of the state." 

Jordan was making an impression. The big figure, the 
aggressive jaw, the personal magnetism of the man was 
winning adherents, and those who did not follow his 
points closely were willing to take his word for his con- 
clusions. A man who could grow twenty-five thousand 
boxes of seedling grapefruit was likely to be right, on 
general principles. 
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"The worst part of it is that the turpentine and timber 
men could make more money than they do," he stated 
coolly, "if they select only the larger timber for boxing 
and cutting. Boxes in small timber, a heavy labor ex- 
pense, are lost by fire, wind and shock. When the tree 
dies prematurely, the box is wasted. Besides the loss of 
the box, they have killed the goose that lays the golden 
egg, for the forest has been entirely destroyed. On the 
other hand, with* the valueless small timber protected, 
there is a definite forest value remaining, increasing year 
by year." 

Somebody must interfere, he told them, or the waste 
and vandalism would continue; and he proposed to be 
that somebody. He only wanted a backing. It wouldn't 
cost any one a cent, and no more time than each chose 
to give voluntarily. He asked them to organize "The 
Florida Forestry Association," as charter members. That 
much effected, he would engage to do the rest, and he 
rather thought The Florida Forestry Association would 
cut a considerable* figure in state politics before the or- 
ganization was a year old. 

These proposed suggestions met with measured assent. 
The men weighed the scope of the idea slowly and with 
gravity. They came to the conclusion that it was a pretty 
fair scheme. As a practical proposition it seemed almost 
too easy. To become charter members of a select, semi- 
political organization which was to make itself felt in 
state politics, and whicli also possessed some good talk- 
ing points, was a decidedly popular idea. At the stick- 
whittlers' convention it would furnish considerable enter- 
tainment. 

Accordingly, the association was in the way of a speedy 
organization. Jordan and Bill McDougle supplied the 
appearance of parliamentary practice. Jordan nom- 
inated Bill for president, and Bill nominated Jordan for 
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secretary. Each nomination received five or six seconds. 
With consideraMe enthusiasm and amid a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke, the new association was acclaimed. No one 
seemed to doubt that Chris and Bill would soon have the 
politicians hopping. 

Bad tobacco in one respect has about the effect of cheap 
whiskey, or for that matter, any kind of whiskey. It 
creates importance and enlarges the horizon. The ban- 
queters puffed harder. Diverted from attention to the 
weed by Jordan's remarks, many cigars had ceased to 
smoulder, but various activities soon renewed the pall 
of smoke which floated above the table. Several speeches 
followed. It was, in fact, an opportunity for considerable 
speech-making, and not a few shrewd observations were 
offered. Most everybody wanted to speak. Most every- 
body got in his word. 

Jordan listened, well pleased with results. Decided in- 
terest had been awakened. There was politics in this 
matter and the chosen few — some of whom had never 
been on the inside before — ^were manipulating the 
strings. Incidentally, the cause carried with it a militant 
sense of decency and a decided feeling of good-citizen- 
ship. Everybody began to exude virtuous sentiments. 

The ball had been given its initial push, or perhaps it 
were more exact to say, the ball had been formed. The 
problem now was to start it rolling. 

Jordan had previously planned his course from this 
stage of development, and the day following the meeting 
he opened communication with twenty of the leading 
county papers of the state, giving them all the data re- 
quired. 

He contracted liberal advertising space in these papers 
and prepared his advertising matter with care. 

''Champion the cause o| The Florida Forestry Asso- 
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ciation' in your editorial columns/* he added as an inci- 
dental, "if you honestly believe that the association is 
working for the best interests of the state. It would be 
appreciated as a public-spirited act. Kindly let me hear 
how you stand on this important matter. We want to 
continue our fight, but it would be hopeless without the 
moral support of the state press.'* 

A "fight** whose opening guns shot advertising checks 
would probably continue with advertising, if continued 
at all. A whole-hearted and instantaneous response was 
the result of this general appeal. Every state paper thus 
approached, by its own admission possessed an tmshakable 
conviction that The Florida Forestry Association was 
about to inaugurate a noble struggle in the interests of 
humanity, more particularly the State of Florida. 

The outlay called for by this advertising campaign had 
not been set aside without appreciable hesitation. Jor- 
dan, more accurately than the average man, could measure 
the value of money. "It's a little like pulling eye-teeth,'* 
he considered. "When a fellow has had to take a five 
dollar bill pretty seriously all his life and knows what 
the imit of a day's sweat really is, it looks like throwing 
good coin to the dogs to spend two thousand plunks like 
this; If I'd actually hefted it in cold U. S. silver, I don't 
believe I could have backed this Florida Forestry Associa- 
tion. And yet," he told himself slowly, "it's a big part 
of the program and I won't turn back. A man needs 
power for real propositions, and money puts steam in 
the boiler.** 

This last thought, the potency, — ^yes, and the arro- 
gance, — of money power, he was not allowed to forget. 
From his postal delivery box that afternoon he took a 
letter. It was from the president of the South Florida 
Realty Company, and was short. 
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Said Mr. Glenn : "I am advised of what you are doing 
and should say that you are breaking your own back; 
Your campaign is going to be expensive — ^more expensive 
probably than you have figured on/' 

"I guess that's his last card before the music actually 
strikes up/' thought Jordan. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Florida Forestry Association had begtin the 
battle in earnest. Through the more influential county 
papers as well as the leading city dailies, its case was be- 
ing presented to thousands of electors. A new idea was 
being fostered in the public mind. 

The master of the island had also effected a final 
settlement with the fruit buyers. In the belief that seed 
sown must have time to germinate, he was at the moment 
one of the occupants of a luxurious sleeping car moving 
swiftly in the direction of Washington. It was the first 
Pullman in which he had ever ridden and the rich fur- 
nishings were rather foreign to the comfort of the old 
buckboard. 

"This is the way to travel," he considered. "Nobody's 
horseflesh is pulling this wagon. Begad, it's a full-sized 
steed we're sporting! Rather seems as if the moguls 
grew bigger and fatter on fast work." 

Thirty-six hours later Jordan stepped from the train 
at Baltimore. There was a briskness about Baltimore's 
spring-time entirely different from the steady heat of the 
far South. Jordan drew a deep breath. "This air seems 
good as a change." 

Faarsdale Park proved more accessible than the South- 
erner had supposed. Once arrived in that well-kept 
suburb, he soon reached the home of the Dudleys, where 
one person, at least, expected him. 

Apprised of the visitor, Sara came down almost imme- 
diately. Jordan deliberately possessed himself of both 
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her hands. **You're here at last/* she said simply. "I'm 
glad to see you — ^after the weeks of waiting." 

"I came when I could," he answered. 

Sara preferred the open veranda. Together again 
after a moment of understanding, what these two said 
would in all probability not interest the reader. Jordan 
at least was conscious that he was just where he wished 
to be, and the separation was forgotten on the instant, 
as every other fact was forgotten. After a time — ^he did 
not know how long — Sara's mother appeared, and Jordan 
was formally presented as the friend from Florida. 

Mrs. Dudley's personality at once revived the present 
One suspected, after time to consider, that her "person- 
ality" was achieved by deliberate method. A pair of cold 
gray eyes suggested suspended though quite active judg- 
ment. Her mouth had a precise set The chin was firm 
and double. The lady's figure was generously propor- 
tioned, tending to stoutness — ^and strongly repressed with 
whalebone. Her carriage was erect. 

Through Sara's elaborate carelessness when she hap- 
pened to mention Jordan, and from the guarded com- 
ments of her brother. Mack, Mrs. Dudley was somewhat 
prepared for the arrival of the newcomer. The steady 
flow of his letters had also given her an inkling of the 
situation. She was not, for all that, in the least pre- 
pared for Jordan himself. In him she was decidedly 
disappointed. Portions of certain letters had been shown 
her. They indicated intelligence and hinted at shrewd- 
ness. Well written, they were in a quaintly humorous 
vein which revealed the man at his best when he was to 
undergo hasty criticism. 

Mrs. Dudley had in a measure resigned herself to 
Sara's rejection of James Wingate, the family's choice. 
"This other man might answer," she had reflected, — for 
no hint of Jordan's crude exterior had come to her. 
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Sara was tcx) loyal in her friendship to offer for him the 
suggestion of an apology. Colonel Waring had not 
thought to comment on the personal manner and speech 
of a person he approved. Mary Carter with her usual 
circumspection had seen fit to make no remark. Conse- 
quently the intimation of ungainliness in Jordan came to 
Mrs. Dudley as a distinct surprise. In her own mind 
she searched for an explanation, for it was not possible 
to believe that this man could seriously have attracted 
her daughter. 

The lady effected a sHght maneuver to observe the 
caller more closely. "Mr. Jordan/' she suggested, "won't 
you and Sara join us in the hall and have a glass of 
f rappe ?" 

Jordan was presented to Qare, Sara's younger sister, 
and to a friend, Mr. Willis. 

Qare was slim and girlish. Her nose was slightly 
uptilted, without in any way affecting her good looks. 
She possessed an exquisite complexion, and from her 
mother doubtless she inherited the same impersonal 
glance, narrowing to an expression of detached appraise- 
ment. The eyes of the daughter were a frosty blue. 

Under the stronger light, Mrs. Dudley again measured 
the caller, but her previous opinion suffered no reversal. 
She remained smiling and gracious, however, hoping 
thereby to make herself acquainted with graces of 
mind which might in some degree compensate for a 
woeful lack in his general bearing. 

Nothing came of it. Sara's mother was thoroughly 
perplexed. What was the meaning of it ? Had she not 
known Sara so well, the explanation would be of the 
simplest; but the girl was so fastidious, so exacting, and 
withal possessed of such unusual common sense 1 

In casual conversation later that evening with her 
younger daughter, the mother ascertained that their im- 
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pressions coincided. Thus reinforced in her judgment, 
Mrs. Dudley quietly issued a call for a family caucus to 
be held the following morning, to which Sara was not 
invited. The call included Mr. Dudley, Clare, and Robert, 
the elder brother. 

Mr. Dudley's personal appearance was largely an in- 
dex to his personal equation. He wore a carefully 
trimmed Van Dyke beard. His hair, very fine and 
abundant, was silvered, as was the beard. His eyes were 
mildly sad and he had an air of total disillusiomnent. 

Robert had never possessed an illusion. He seemed to 
have leaped, worldly-wise, from the cradle. 

By a trip to the post office immediately after breakfast, 
Sara had purposely given an opportunity for the discus- 
sion, which she knew must come sooner or later. There 
was no disposition on her part to shrink the issue. Rather, 
she felt the nervous tension of combat, and possibly a 
dread of the situation she had conjured up with such 
accuracy had something to do with her eagerness to face 
it and have it over. 

As the father and brother had not yet seen Jordan, 
they could only form an opinion through the descriptions 
furnished by Mrs. Dudley and Qare. 

"I hardly know how to describe him," said Mrs. Dudley 
when pressed for definite details. "He is awkward in 
manner without being undeveloped. The man is too well- 
matured to be a gawk, and yet it is a peculiar degree of 
clumsiness. He seems perfectly at home. It occurs to me 
he would be equally at ease anywhere; nor can you ac- 
cuse him of lack of assertion, — ^perhaps personality is 
better, for he didn't say much. Still, the greatest stretch 
of charity could offer little in his favor. One thing I am 
sure of : he is not accustomed to good society." 

Clare corroborated the general statement. 

"For the life of me, I can't understand this in Sally," 
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remarked Robert. "She's the last girl I should have 
spotted to take up with that sort of a fellow/' 

"The next time he puts in an appearance, I shall take 
care to see him myself," said Mr. Dudley. "Sara has 
been so level-headed all her life in spite of her high-flown 
ideals that I can't believe she would fancy a man who is 
not in every sense a gentleman." 

When Sara returned after an hour, Mr. Dudley and 
Robert had taken the train for the city, and though she 
rather anticipated some comment from her mother con- 
cerning the visitor, that lady was unusually reticent. It 
was Qare who inadvertently touched on the subject of 
the new admirer. 

"The Florida man is certainly big enough to be classi- 
fied as a full-grown specimen." 

Sara winced under the attack. "In that respect," she 
replied, "he hasn't the least advantage of Jim Wingate. 
Indeed, I'm not sure but that Jim would carry off the 
weight prize, if not the sinew." 

Sara was attempting to transfer the seat of war to a 
known and tested battlefield, but Clare declined the gage. 

"How long will Mr. Jordan be in the city ?" she asked 
with studied politeness. 

"I haven't the least idea," answered her sister. 'IJntil 
he is ready to go home or somewhere else, I dare say." 

She assumed an indifference in keeping with her reply. 

However, Qare perceived, or thought she perceived, 
a fact of significance. In this veiled play for an opening, 
while neither sister appeared to gain a perceptible advan- 
tage, the younger sensed that Sara was on the defensive, 
a position in which she was seldom found. This in itself 
was a decidedly unfavorable omen. 

"By the way,^' said Clare, "Jim Wingate telephoned a 
few minutes ago, saying he and Frank Willis would be 
around this evening to take us to Gerard's, unless one of 
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us telephoned him to the contrary. What have you on 
hand?" 

"Nothing that occurs to me," said Sara. "You might 
tell Jim we shall be delighted— even if that troupe of 
opera stars isn't quite hefty enough for Faust" 

Clare felt distinctly relieved. Perhaps, after all, there 
might not be so much to this Florida affair. 

Sara had previously refused Jordan permission to call 
that evening. In doing this, she had seen fit to make an 
explanation : 

"You will remember what Uncle Mack told you about 
the man my family rather wants me to marry? Well, 
Father has set his heart on the match. Between ourselves, 
I shall not accept their choice because I — I know I shall 
never like him well enough; but on account of Father's 
known wish in this matter, I feel that we must be careful 
just at present." 

"Then you are not yet certain of your own feelings ?" 
asked Jordan. "It was your intimation that you would 
decide such a matter as this for yourself. Do you remem- 
ber your reference to the Republic of France?" 

"That is my position," she answered. "But there's a 
distinction you haven't grasped : I will let no one decide 
such a question as this for me — in the affirmative ; yet it 
would be utterly impossible for me to give any man a 
definite promise until I had received my father's consent. 
The Dudley women have never positively disobeyed a 
parent in a matter of this kind, except negatively, and it 
means my happiness to have Father's approval of the 
man I may choose. Aware as I am of his attitude toward 
this other person, I cannot afford to press the situation 
— ^just at present. He is so convinced that his plan is 
for my happiness." 

"But you do care enough to look forward to more 
favorable conditions?" Jordan questioned. 
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Sara smiled. It was the provoking, bantering smile he 
remembered. At once he took her in his arms and kissed 
her lips, her throat, her brow. When finally she freed 
herself, her cheeks were tingling. 

''You have been waiting to trap me," she answered 
when she could catch her breath. "I will play the game 
fairly, though, now that I am taken. I do care, but that 
in no way changes the status of the problem we have been 
discussing. You have won me; it is up to me to win 
Father, and to do that we must proceed cautiously." 

The girl paused, heart-sick over the double evasion she 
felt it necessary to practice for some time to come. It 
was necessary to save the sensibilities of this man with 
so much in his favor, measured by broad standards, and 
so much that would repel her family, measured by their 
own. It was necessary as well, by an exercise of patience 
and diplomacy, to obliterate this instinctive prejudice. 

Under the conditions, she considered subterfuge really 
praiseworthy. In the meantime, while Jordan remained 
satisfied with the suspended state of his suit, she hoped 
that his qualities and personality, ably seconded by her 
own efforts, would eventually place him in a more favor- 
able light 



CHAPTER XV 

The third evening following Jordan's arrival, he again 
called at the Dudleys' and found the entire family at 
home. The fact was not immediately apparent, but some 
time during his call he made the acquaintance of every 
member, including little Agnes, and John, the younger 
brother. 

Jordan was thoroughly himself. Neither silent nor 
unduly talkative, he exhibited a deliberate ease for which 
the men of the family were not prepared after Mrs. 
Dudley's criticism. A degree of common sense digni- 
fied his remarks, and now and then some well-chosen 
expression fell naturally. 

Still, an indefinable atmosphere of roughness contra- 
dicted these indications. Clare, analyzing closely, was 
able to place definitely the source of these impressions. 
The man lounged in his chair ; his hands were always in 
the way. He lacked every nicety of polite intercourse. 
She concluded that the education provided by a young 
ladies' finishing school would have supplied him with 
much that he required. When the party went within 
doors to hear her play one of Liszt's Overtures, the lack 
in him became even more apparent. Robert's judgment 
was that a good tailor might have done something to 
make the fellow presentable. A little taste in the selection 
of his tie and hosiery would have done as much more, 
since nothing in his apparel seemed to match or blend. 
What could you expect of a lobster who selected a colored 
tie, a shirt which swore at the tie, and hose which in shade 
bore not the slightest resemblance to said four-in-hand ! 
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The ladies noted that his face and neck were tanned 
to a deep brick red. Within the day they had been made 
acquainted with Jordan's general history, and were rather 
surprised that his hands bore no marked evidence of 
physical toil. 

The members of the family exerted themselves to be 
as pleasant as possible. It was a reasonable presumption 
that their own manner would influence the visitor, and 
it was the intention to see him at his best, if the man pos- 
sessed a best side. The mother drew him away from the 
others, and in semi-confidence gave him an insight into 
the educational cares of a family. Especially was she 
anxious about the finishing of John's college course, which 
was being resolutely conducted, despite John's disinclina- 
tion. 

"And it seems a shame that I can't find precisely the 
thing he is interested in," she concluded. "John has a 
really fine mind. His observations, at times, are strik- 
ingly original." 

Jordan was noncommittal on this subject. He did say 
that "when the time comes, a fellow generally finds him- 
self." This observation could be accepted according to 
one's predilection, as for or against John. Further, it 
somewhat relieved his conscientious mother of an undue 
weight of responsibility. 

Then there was Agnes, who was to have all the oppor- 
tunities which her sisters had enjoyed. Indeed, it rather 
appeared, from the outline of Mrs. Dudley's plans, that 
the youngest daughter was to benefit fully by the mother's 
previous experiments in elaborate method. All this was 
more or less interesting to Jordan, but, having had no 
experience in the rearing of a family of charming daugh- 
ters, the lady's remarks were not often interrupted by 
his comments. Still, in a way it prepared the ground, 
and Mrs. Dudley felt it would form the basis of a more 
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personal conversation in the near future, should such a 
step for any reason become necessary. 

When Mrs. Dudley had become somewhat acquainted 
with Jordan, Mr. Dudley in turn took possession of the 
visitor, and the two men sauntered out upon the front 
veranda, where over fresh-lit cigars, they discussed the 
desirability of living in the suburbs. Here again Jordan 
was rather handicapped. 

"Given the trees, one can gain results very quickly," 
said Dudley. "Grass, hedges, shrub ornamentals, vines 
and flowers are the work of a year or two. For the rest, 
one is kept quite busy erasing the effects of too much 
time." 

It was a moonlight night and Dudley showed his visi- 
tor over the winding walks of the grounds. Jordan was 
observing. This was more in his element and his com- 
ments were to the point. Finally his host led the way 
back to the house. 

Jordan began to wonder if he were to be permitted 
to see Sara alone, but the question eventually answered 
itself. Bye and bye the members of the family beg^an 
to excuse themselves, and Sara was left to entertain the 
caller. 

"I have been thinking over what you told me the other 
night," said Jordan after a pause. "There doesn't seem 
to be very much for me to do now but to wait around 
while you work on the family. For the rest, you're to 
understand that I'm able to make a home for you, such 
as you've been accustomed to." 

"I assume you're prepared and ready to take me," she 
answered. "It isn't that, as I've explained. We must 
wait without forcing a crisis and hope to win Father 
gradually to our way of thinking." 

"Suppose, after we've waited a reasonable time, he re- 
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fuses his consent? Would you give me up or go flatly 
against your father's wish?" 

"I've dreaded that question," she answered, **and I 
can't meet it now. I trust I shall never have it to decide." 

Jordan considered her reply carefully before he again 
spoke. "I'm with you there. On your account I hope it 
will never come to that pass." 

Sara hastily changed the subject. She began a mono- 
logue on light opera. It could not by any stretch be 
temied a discussion, since Jordan knew absolutely noth- 
ing of music. Jordan, listening to the dissertation, was 
soon so convinced of his igncwance of this branch of 
culture that he inwardly determined to increase his knowl- 
edge at the first opportunity. He learned, incidentally, 
that Madame Zebberlicht and her company were at pres- 
ent in the city, and this fact suggested that oppc«tunity 
went hand in hand with the resolution to seize. 

"I'd like to hear this company of singing actors," he 
averred with conviction. "What is to keep us away ?" 

"I've heard the 'Erl King* several times, Chris," she 
answered, "but I shouldn't mind going again, and I'm 
sure it would interest you." 

''What do you say about tomorrow evening ?" he ques- 
tioned. 

"Not tomorrow," she objected. "We should soon grow 
tired of each other at that rate." 

"Then day-after-tomorrow evening," he compromised. 

To that amendment she agreed. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Two days later Jordan and Sara were on their way to 
hear Madame Zebberlicht. At the moment Sara was 
speaking of a man from Philadelphia who had recently 
been in the city. Modesty forbade her saying that his 
interest in the immediate vicinity was special and per- 
sonal, but the most casual remark is sometimes a reve- 
lation, and Jordan found no trouble in imagining the 
business which brought the gentleman to Baltimore. This 
suggestion was sufficient to rivet his attention. 

"Mr. Pritchard is really a very nice fellow," she was 
saying. "I have just one criticism: He won't sit up 
straight in his seat. For that reason he doesn't sit with 
dignity, and he even lounges in the seat of a street car. 
Fve so longed to tell him." 

At the moment Jordan happened to be sitting perfectly 
straight, but he remembered that it was not always so. 
There was the least twitch of the lip as he contemplated 
a return suggestion. It occurred to him that Sara might 
get at this man by telling him casually what an insuffer- 
able habit one Jordan had of slouching in his seat. Such 
a counter on his part would spoil the game, however. 
He refrained. 

Mr. Pritchard's negligence Had been effectively im- 
pressed, and Jordan sat as straight as a ramrod the rest 
of the evening. Indeed, so unconsciously had he received 
his lesson that Sara could not determine whether he sat 
up by sheer accident or with deliberate purpose. 

She noted the absence of tobacco, and this too was ref- 
ormation which could hardly yet be accounted intentional, 
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though Sara had previously criticized an acquaintance 
who was addicted to the chewing habit. 

At the opera the various parts were well sustained. 
Sara enjoyed it, but to Jordan, in many respects, it was 
a revelation. The costumes, the stage scenery, the elec- 
tric effects, the well-dressed audience — ^all contributed to 
the impression. The fact that Sara was there and at 
his side was the drop that brimmed the bowl. Yet the 
opera, considered as music, did not greatly affect him. 

Later that evening as they sauntered up Wilding Ave- 
nue after leaving the suburban car, Jordan began to hum 
in a deep, guttural voice to the air of the opera's refrain : 

"Spread the hay that got damp this morning, 
Spread the hay I Spread the hay !" 

It was a clumsy attempt at satire, for the music itself, 
devjoid of popular lilt and harmony, had bored him. On 
the last soulful note he went as high as the Umitations of 
his voice would permit. The ludicrous effort to ap- 
proach that note brought the smile which the parody did 
not elicit. 

"You must learn, Chris, to appreciate music," Sara 
reproved. "You have lived in the back-woods too long." 

"Oh, I appreciate it," he answered. "When I get back 
to the island, Fm going to work the grove in high opera. 
Jack Nelson will be sure to appreciate my voice." 

"I should think he would," assented Sara, laughing; 
"but who is Mr. Nelson ?" 

"The man I left in charge of the grove." 

When they came in sight of the Dudley home, a soli- 
tary light at the front was the only illumination. The 
family had retired. Jordan said good-night at the porch 
steps, but not before he had arranged a luncheon at the 
Marlboro. He had previously sauntered into this well- 
known restaurant and had observed a number of things, 
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notably that it seemed to be the correct thing to invite 
your sweetheart, or somebody else's, to take Itmcheon with 
you — ^provided you went to the Marlboro. Coupled with 
the tone of the place, it was doubtless the correct thing 
to speak of a sweetheart as a fiance. 

The menu had been a great puzzle. What between his 
perusal and observation of the smart couple who sat at 
the next table, Jordan had been quite fully occupied. 
But as he coolly reasoned — "I'm paying pretty well for 
the show. I guess I'll take in all there is to see." 

The perfectly at-home air of the other man completely 
charmed the westerner. The fellow ordered as though 
it were an everyday affair. It seemed so simple when you 
knew what you wanted. This person seemed to have a 
more accurate knowledge of the possibilities than the 
waiter himself. Not satisfied with unraveling the bill- 
of-fare, the guest added a few instructions which seemed 
to Jordan a slap in the very face of the providence which 
had so far protected him. For instance, who ever heard 
of duck and jelly, or one of those patent fruit salads? 
Pickle with a g(Md haunch of venison was the extent of 
Jordan's experifece in disharmonies of the palate. Yet 
with all this rashness, nothing calamitous happened. 
Eventually the order was filled according to specifications, 
and nobody exploded. 

For himself Jordan had ordered a large steak, with 
potatoes and coffee. He felt reasonably sure that under 
such conservatism he would not purchase a pure experi- 
ment He intended to buy something to eat. 

Sara, as usual, was a trifle late in keeping her engage- 
ment, and Jordan had loafed near the Public Library a 
full half-hour after the time named before his wait was 
finally rewarded. 

Jordan had engaged a table. He had observed that 
the restaurant had been rather crowded the day he had 
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been there. When he again glanced over the menu, he 
found to his disgust that the mystery had been so thor- 
oughly transposed as to be like a new lesson in Greek — 
or pigeon-French. Previously he had arranged the para- 
graphs, or breaks in the list, until he knew by number 
just where to look for something to eat and drink without 
degenerating to frog legs and absinthe. But under the 
reconstruction, his air of certainty departed. 

I rather think, Sara," he remarked with some chagrin, 
that you'll have to translate this card. Get anything 
yx)u're willing to risk. I guess I can stand it if you 






can.'' 



Sara ordered, occasionally appealing to the tastes of 
her companion. Wine was not included. She did not 
believe in wines, least of all in puWic places. 

"Don't you expect to have anything stronger than 
coffee?" he asked. 

He received a decided answer. "It isn't quite the thing, 
David. Personally, I don't approve of girls drinking." 

Jordan glanced at Sara with some surprise. "Where 
did you pick up that new handle for me?" he asked, 
smiling. 

It's my own name for you," she told him coolly. 
I think it suits you better than Chris. David is stead- 
fast and honest. Chris is bluff and suggests a rather 
convivial turn — Christopher Sly, for instance. Besides, 
David is intimate. It is my own name for you. No one 
else will ever call you *David.' " 

"For the reasons you mention, and others, doubtless," 
he answered with a twinkle, "I can see that my name has 
certainly been changed, and if you like it, — ^why, good 
enough.' Have always wanted to be a pet, with a pet 






name.*' 



Sara colored, then smiled. "You shall not ridicule me 
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out of it/' she asserted severely. "Fm a very positive- 
minded person." 

During the luncheon, Sara spoke to a number of ac- 
quaintances. She noted the glances of curiosity that 
were directed at Jordan, and sometimes she was not 
pleased by what she thought she observed. She was be- 
ginning to reap the consequences that come of a seeming 
disparity. The accepted principle of "Birds of a Feather" 
underlies and overrides many a would-be philosophy. It 
is a rare philosopher indeed who is thoroughly indiffer- 
ent to the quality of the feathers. 

Sara was not proof against the opinions of her class, 
though, to do her justice, she was perturbed more on 
account of the man she cared for than from the rebound 
of that impression — ^where she herself was concerned. 
Yet fancied criticism was beginning to hurt, perhaps irri- 
tate. She had read certain traces of this adverse opinion 
in her mother's cautious observations of the day before, 
and in one or two of her sister's questions. However, it 
did not occur to her to weaken. Resistance was coupled 
with a growing desire to show her critics just why an 
attachment for this man — such an attachment being 
granted — in no sense tended to a misalliance. At times, 
in defense of her position, she thought of this adverse 
opinion as "superficial" ; yet her knowledge of her world 
was too thorough to permit this attitude to be long ten- 
able. Whether its opinion was narrow or otherwise, she 
knew full well she was running counter to a fixed status. 

Jordan was entirely unconscious of the train of Sara's 
thought. He did observe a certain alert bearing, but 
attributed that to the pleasure of seeing so many friends. 
Different people were variously constituted, and the event 
which would raise a pleasurable excitement in one mind, 
would leave another perfectly quiescent. Now that the 
mystery of the menu card had been solved, Jordan was 
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thoroughly at home. He might have been seated beneath 
the spreading oaks on his island. 

Under what he considered the necessity of eating cau- 
tiously and with the apparent indifference of a man who 
does not care for food as a means of sustaining life — 
thereby placing a gulf between oneself and base animal 
craving — ^Jordan eventually managed to satisfy a vigor- 
ous appetite. The order had been well served, and to 
Sara the only detracting feature was the presence of a 
ntunber of people whom she knew. In San Francisco, 
far from the haunts of friends, she would have enjoyed 
that luncheon more. 

But even in San Francisco, the presence of Mrs. Dudley 
alone would have achieved a like disquieting result, for 
that lady was rapidly becoming restive under her self- 
imposed inaction. Heretofore she had not betrayed her 
impressions, assenting in this to Mr. Dudley's policy. 
After a time she began to reflect that men were rather 
impractical in matters of this sort, and Clifton was more 
so than the average male creature. 

It was a source of surprise to the eldest daughter that 
her mother had refrained so long from some direct ex- 
pression of opinion regarding Jordan, and Mrs. Dudley 
was herself convinced at last of her remissness. She had 
watched Sara's affair with considerable anxiety, and with 
this feeling uppermost, she finalfy re3olved on more active 
measures, regardless of the prudent policy which Mr. 
Dudley thought advisable just at this time. Not that she 
would be either abrupt or rude. On the contrary, she 
would be adroit, tactful, — ^but, where necessary, firm. 

While reflecting on the delicate nature of the problem 
before her, she was seized with an inspiration. There 
was a much talked-of story recently published. It dealt 
with an affair so similar to Sara's that she wondered the 
thought had not occurred to her before. She would lead 
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tip to the story, and if it appeared that Jordan had not 
read it, she would caref tdly recite its plot and by a few 
well-ccmsidered questions force him to see the paralld 
and his own hopeless position. If he could only be in- 
duced to appreciate the general incongruity of the present 
situation without too bald a statement on her part, she 
most certainly would have carried out her intention. 
Then, if he possessed any fineness of feeling whatever, he 
would of his own accord return to the country where 
strong-arm men of his type are needed, and where they 
should remain. 

This unquestionably would be the preferable way to 
manage the affair. Mrs. Dudley did not fed unkindly 
toward this man of a different up-bringing. Least of all 
would she be actually rude to anyone, unless effrontery 
eventually forced such action on her part. 

Accordingly, when Jordan made his appearance an eve- 
ning or two later, she awaited a favorable opportunity 
to put her intention into effect. The propitious time did 
not seem to arrive of its own accord, so Mrs. Dudley 
was compelled to create it. Jordan was invited to view 
the hot-house and give his advice concerning the treat- 
ment of certain palms which were yellow-leaved and 
otherwise not thriving as they should. 

Sara apparently planned to be a member of this select 
party, but her mother interposed with the suggestion that 
her daughter see to certain light refreshments intended 
for the visitors. 

After the palms had been discussed and their ailments 
diagnosed, Mrs. Dudley drifted to the subject of botany; 
from that subject, into books generally, and by appreci- 
able transition stages to the particular book she had in 
mind. Arriving at her objective, she asked Jordan if he 
had read "The Man from Nevada," and being answered 
in the negative, she proceeded to outline the plot 
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"It's the story of a rough, capable character," she ex- 
plained, ''who became attached to a refined young woman 
of good family. The fellow was simply a cowboy,— 
brave, no doubt, but uncouth and uneducated. On the 
other hand, the girl was dainty, highly educated and of 
the best of social training. 

"These characters are woven into a rq)ellant though 
fascinating story, but it ends in such an impossible man- 
ner as fairly to give me the creeps. Such a finale could 
never terminate happily. There could be no common 
ground of sympathy or interest, and it would only be a 
question of time until the dissimilarity of tastes would 
demonstrate to both the hero and the heroine the funda- 
mental mistake of such a union. Certainly it could never 
stand a practical test under living conditions. 

"Now, Mr. Jordan, what is your opinion of the com- 
mon sense advisability of marriage where a misalliance is 
so apparent?" 

Jordan's mind had been busy during the recital of 
this carefully prepared hypothesis. He saw the parallel 
intended jand at a glance measured the dimensions of 
the trap. His intuitions, leaping the barriers, were able 
at last to grasp several things which had annoyed and 
puzzled him, and there mingled with sensations never ex- 
perienced before, a certain htmiorous appreciation of the 
•subtle quality of the lady's finesse. It forced a flickering 
smile. 

"This is quite a prcq)Osition, Mrs. Dudley," he an- 
swered slowly. "I'd like to read the book and get all the 
conditions straight before I express an opinion. From 
what you say, it appears to be a curious mixup." 

"Precisely," agreed Sara's mother, "and though the 
cowboy person by evident inference was high-minded, it 
seems to me that he was just the opposite, — to impose his 
matured personality on an impressionable girl, the net 
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result of which was to ruin her life. He wasn't in any 
way her equal." 

"I believe you could qualify as a literary critic or a 
public prosecutor/' answered Jordan with a smile. 

This ordinary comment was so much above the pre- 
sumptive intelligence of the man that for the moment Mrs. 
Dudley was somewhat taken aback. The implied ciwn- 
pHment she accepted. 

"My inclinations were literary. As a girl, my tastes 
and talents were decidedly in that direction and I had 
quite a creative turn; — ^but marriage, Mr. Jordan, has 
spoiled many a career." 

Jordan agreed. "You must have had considerable dis- 
traction from serious work, even before your marriage," 
he hazarded. 

"That is true. Society has so many claims upon a 
woman when once she has plunged into the whirl. It is 
not possible to say just where the line can be drawn. 
There are the social obligations^ — ^the calling list, the 
fimctions that must be attended, extensive social chari- 
ties, and the men who will inevitably become attached. 
It seems impossible to eschew that part. With the most 
kindly intentions, havoc follows in the train of the society 
giri." 

Jordan accepted this generality and was wondering 
what would come next, when Sara appeared with a tray 
of glasses. "Behold the butler and the hostess!" she 
exclaimed with a nod and a smile. At that moment it is 
possible Mrs. Dudley and Jordan entertained a mutual 
impression and tacitly agreed that the butler-hostess was 
rather a charming person. 

Mrs. Dudley's acquiescence went a step farther : Now 
that she had launched her barbed arrow, she was content 
to resign Mr. Jordan to the company of Sara. This 
was agreeable to most everyone concerned and might have 
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met with unanimous favor, had not Jim Wingate at that 
moment entered upon the scene. Mr. Wingate was on 
the borderland between irresponsible youth and maturity. 
Physically of massive proportions, he lumbered about 
much after the fashion of a baby elephant. In expression 
his eyes were roving and jocular, creating an impression 
of good-nature, coupled with other qualities of mind more 
active than his body. The mouth was careless bat not 
weak. Combined, mouth and <;hin suggested unused 
powers. 

Jim had come to see Sara and was forced to devote 
himself to the yoimger sister, since Sara appeared to 
consider Jordan her special guest. Mr. Wingate did not 
care to "force things," as he expressed it to himself; nor 
would he condescend to divide time with the Florida man. 
Frankly, he was slightly provoked; not that he consid- 
ered the situation as at sJl serious, but some of the whims 
which your modem young woman will exercise to annoy 
an eligible man are past belief — not quite according to 
the way the game ought to be played, you know. 

Jordan and James Wingate had met that evening for 
the first time. Both men had taken rapid inventory. 
They seemed at once to sense a conflict of interest, but 
singularly enough, neither accepted the rivalry seriously. 

There was little of the snob in Jim Wingate, and that 
little would not become apparent to Sara's guest. His 
acknowledgment of Jordan's presence had been a strong 
dasp of the hand. It was a rugged Harvard grip he gave, 
and there was firmness in the pressure, but the degree of 
cordiality he received in return was a revelation. 

Later in the evening Clare asked Mr, Wingate what he 
thought of Sara's "way-down-south importation,'* and 
Wingate, whose frankness always kept his friends on 
edge, stated his impressions bluntly, to a receptive listener. 

"He's a great big dod-hopper, so far as that part goes," 
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he answered; then, thinking of the grip he had received 
and the splendid shoulders of the man, he added : *'If the 
management of the all-round athletic championship con- 
test should happen to put up some sort of a bear-hug 
wrestling proceeding as the first event on the card, and 
every contestant were compelled to take a whack at our 
Florida friend, Florida would win, hands down. The 
other events he would take by default." 

"You think he is so very powerful?" asked Gare, im- 
pressed. She was not far past the athletic hero stage. 

"IVe never felt such a grip before," replied Wingate, 
"and I knew from his mouth that he didn't half turn it 
loose." 

. This was quite a eulogy, coming from Jim Wingate; 
for, up to a very recent period, Jim, too, had measured a 
man's greatness by his degree of physical prowess. 

That evening after the callers had taken their depar- 
ture, Mrs. Dudley imparted the present status of Jordan 
to her husband. 

"I've outlined to Mr. Jordan the story of 'The Man 
from Nevada' — with a suitable interpretation. It will be 
something for him to digest at his leisure. If he doesn't 
accept and profit by the polite implication, we shall be 
forced to resort to some strcmger and plainer method." 

Mr. Dudley had not arrived at a plan of his own, but 
this method did not meet with his hearty approval. He 
neglected, however, to voice his dissatisfaction. 

Mrs. Dudley paused for a moment, reflecting on the 
various happenings of the evening. "He is a fellow of 
more insight than I had at first supposed, but, for all that, 
we can't be expected to lose in social standing merely to 
accommodate his lade of opportunity." 



CHAPTER XVII 

Several visits within a period of ten days had at 
length convinced Mrs. Dudley that Jordan did not intend 
to profit by the intimation conveyed in "The Man from 
Nevada." Mr. Jordan failed to note the suggestion or 
was resolved to ignore it, which forced the family to 
adopt some other expedient. 

Mrs. Dudley felt tiiat positive action should be taken, 
and that without great delay. To quiet outside curiosity 
for the time, Clare had evolved a reason for Jordan's 
frequent visits and his public appearances with her sister. 
The idea came indirectly from Sara herself, and the lit- 
erary notebook provided the tangible evidence. There- 
after, when an acquaintance casually asked Clare about 
her sister's friend, she answered — "He's a 'study* Sara 
has picked up. Quite a character, you know. Sara is 
always pottering and imagining she will some day write 
a novel with quite a lot of local color.' This is her way 
of saturating herself with 'climate.' " 

However, this sort of evasion was becoming both an- 
noying and embarrassing, and the family gradually 
reached the conclusion that some more vigorous action 
should be considered. 

Clare had a plan of her own which she thought was 
worth trying; nor did it contemplate a violent rupture. 

"All we have to do," she explained, "is to start a frost. 
We must gather an atmosphere around these premises. 
Sara can make no open protest against it. Unde Mack, 
who has conceived quite a liking for our friend, will have 
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nothing to take hold of, and the gentleman win return! 
to his native haunts as soon as he is thoroughly refrig- 
erated." 

This suggestion at once enlisted the support of Mrs. 
Dudley,— <iiiefly because she had nothing better to offer. 
The idea met with Robert's approval, who, from natural 
dislike, had already proceeded independently to put it in 
operation, Mr. Dudley agreed reluctantly. Personally, 
he was rather drawn to Jordan, though he did not wish 
to consider him in the light of a prospective son-in-law. 

"It isn't necessary for us to begin this action all to- 
gether," explained Clare. "Members of the family will 
show a distinct coolness on the gentleman's next visit. 
The others will be moderately cordial. The parts can be 
interchanged and the cold-storage plant will lower its 
temperature by degrees. In this way, we will not be 
guilty of greater stringency than necessity demands. If 
our friend persists, we shaJl have proof that he deserves 
the extreme treatment of the inquisition." 

Robert smiled over the humor of the situation as vis- 
ualized, but Mr. Dudley saw nothing amusing in the 
proposal He was finding the problem a decided harass- 
ment, and it was a practical solution only at which he 
aimed; a solution, if possible, unattended by a rupture of 
civil convention. His policy was always one of ease and 
peace. 

The new plan, however, was adopted without dissent. 

Meanwhile, Jordan was. himself considering his social 
relations with Sara's family, and more especially the sig- 
nificance of certain recent actions. He was sorting the 
events of the past few days and attempting to arrive at 
definite conclusions. 

Retrospection is not always a pleasant occupation, and 
slight happenings, having a casual value at the time they 
transpire, are often given more emphasis when the mind 
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has been able to dwell on them at length. Of this process 
Jordan now made unconscious use. 

During his leisure hours, which Were many, he con- 
tinued the reading which had been his habit for the past 
fifteen years. The latest book to fall into his hands was 
by an author from his own Blue Grass country. Prob- 
aMy this fact had influenced his selection of the book. 
At any rate he was soon engrossed in its beautiful descrip- 
tions of the hemp-growing plateau. As he read on, his 
attention became sharjJy concentrated on the chief char- 
acter in the story, — ^the boy, David. 

First he had noticed with lazy interest that David was 
the name Sara, for no very convincing reason, had chosen 
for him in their intimate converse. As the story enlarged, 
the conviction grew that this farmer's lad had really sug- 
gested himself. But he withheld judgment until the 
book was finished. He was fairly sure then, and the 
picture as he saw it left his feelings in conflict. 

There was the crude, untutored lad of the back dis- 
trict, with his searching, inquiring mind, and the books 
that these Davids had in common, — some of them, at 
least. There were the stages of growth, until that time 
when a mediocre mother, with no thought above the 
material cares and simple pleasures of making butter and 
cheese and displaying a rustic bonnet at "meeting," looks 
with dull wonder on the face of a great son. It was 
here alone that Jordan found healing oil for the wotmd 
occasioned by "David," and while he did not take the 
last of the association literally, it was in a way to be 
balanced against the beginnings of the story, toning the 
whole to something less than a rankling spot. Still, the 
classification was significant of his sweetheart's impres- 
sions of him, and on the whole he regretted having read 
the book, since it had siiown him the origin of David. 

He had intuitions amounting to a practical certainty 
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touching the attitude of the Dudley family. Gare had 
evidenced a feeling of coolness which, to be perfectly 
fair, fell short of rudeness. In the case of Robert, this 
point had been passed. 

For his conduct, Robert was afterwards reprimanded 
by Care, who acted as spokesman both for herself and 
her mother when she stated that men were always such 
blundering idiots. They had no conception of shade or 
degree, as though it were any part of the family plan 
to meet a caller at the front door **mth the bull ptq> and 
the paternal shotgun !" 

There was a fine irony in Clare's observations. Bob 

could get no farther than "Well, I thought " When 

his sister had done full justice to his case, she left him 
without even the satisfaction of a single defense, not to 
mention the traditional last word. 

Jordan, who was not a clairvoyant, knew nothing of 
this. He was aware only of his own experience, and 
that experience had left him with feelings which slowly 
hardened. He had not become greatly attached to Sara's 
family, consequently their attitude merely produced a 
smouldering anger. There was no bond between them 
except Sara, and that was not proving to be a bond of 
sympathy. With Jordan's rugged inclependence and keen 
perceptions, he was well entrenched against an attack on 
his personal feelings. Nevertheless, the actions of the 
Dudleys rapidly apprised him of the family attitude. 

There was a sardonic humor in the situation whidi 
he appreciated. "Afraid the girl will marry a man," he 
thought. "The honor is too much for them." Gx)lly, 
doggedly he gathered together the various strings of 
his experience and laid them side by side. He was pains^ 
takingly combining the clues that would bring him 
finally to a conclusion, and gradually he began to see 
things. Finally the family attitude was plain enough: 
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Sara had informed him that the occasion of their objec- 
tion was the wish of her father for a union on which he 
had previously set his hart. Sara's own actions, on 
the other hand, suggested something equally plausiUe. 
Why was she so bent on remodeling him ? Was not the 
solution of the family objection to be found in this direc- 
tion, and was not the reason offered a gentle invention? 
The fact that Sara attempted to change his outward self 
and the evidence of David, indicated that she concurred 
in the findings of the family court, if not in their conclu- 
sion. 

The next matter for consideration was his own bearing 
under these admitted circumstances. Qearly the fault 
was with him, or rather, with his deficiencies, but there 
was no good reason to deplore a condition which could 
not have been otherwise, taking into consideration his 
early environment and opportunities, and the natural 
bent of his mind. He tried to go deeper into the psy- 
chology of this but could grasp nothing. 

I might have studied at college,'' he told himself, 
and worked afterwards for a post-graduate degree, as 
the next step toward a college professorship. Thrown 
only with people of the fine-haired type, I might have 
picked up a different manner and different habits.", 

But his inclinations had not been in this direction. His 
energies and heart could not have been in the woric. He* 
was a man of different temperament, whose whole mental 
development had come through the impulse of a slow- 
growing ambition. He had found himself late. What 
kind of a fossil would he have become, cooped within 
the narrow bounds of a bookman's walls? Possibly he 
might have gained a thin veneer of culture at the expense 
of his conception of what constituted power and effective- 
ness. This, of course, was a mere hazard. After all, he 
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was Christopher Jordan, of Jordan's Island, and he was 
captain of his own craft. 

Jordan surveyed the situation his passion for this girl 
had brought about with a blend of humor and disgust. 
He had tried to scrutinize the barrier impersonally, as 
from the standpoint of the Dudleys. This was next to 
impossible. The subtle prejudice of caste rose between. 
He could merely feel a half -contemptuous tolerance of 
their assumptions and the crumbling sands on which they 
were built. 

In thinking of Sara, the mood of Jordan, hitherto cold 
and hard, began to soften. "Was she not worth it all?" 
he thought. 

"What assumptions could he not put up with from in- 
feriors, where the prize was well worth the heart-Wood 
of a better man!" 

At Faarsdale Park the following evening, he met with 
the reception which the family had carefully rehearsed. 
Jordan was imperturbable. This brought about an addi- 
tional frigidity on Qare's part "The unobserving person 
who doesn't perceive the clouds must perforce take note 
of the deluge," she said to herself. 

Sara noticed Clare's manner. It angered her; but 
Jordan gave no sign of annoyance. She began to hope 
that he did not appreciate the family's attitude. On reflec- 
tion, this thought was not long tenable. Jordan's intu- 
itions were too keen, and his reception was studiedly 
frigid. Sara began to fear that he might say something 
to her in comment ; and when he maintained a persistent 
silence, she began to hope he would say something. 

There was a feature of the little drama that would 
doubtless have been amusing to Jordan, had not the per- 
sistence of the situation affected his nerves. It provided 
rather a clear index to the family intention. Not content 
with the barest of salutations when circumstances forced 
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an incidental meeting, Jordan soon noticed that he and 
Sara were always included in the general gatherings of 
the evening, whether or not they elected to be included. 
They were either called into the assembly, or the assem- 
bly came to them. In this way Mrs. Dudley was able to 
maintain an atmosphere of chill. 

To this plan of campaign Sara submitted, because there 
seemed no way to combat it. She was too obedient to 
the will of her mother to antagonize her openly, and Jor- 
dan ignored the matter as immaterial. "They are doing 
no particular harm," he reflected. 

The slight feeling of constraint was 'temporarily lifted, 
however, when Jordan next presented himself for treat- 
ment. This time he came as an invited guest. Previously 
he had received a telephone message from Sara : "I want 
you to come to dinner," she had said. "We have an old 
friend with us whom you know. I don't mind saying that 
you made quite an impression on this person." 

Jordan felt sure that the "friend" could be no other 
than Colonel Waring. He was therefore somewhat sur- 
prised when he recognized Doctor Warren's voice in the 
Dudley library. 

"Glad to see you again, Jordan," stated the doctor 
heartily. "I've thought of you and the island many times 
since I last visited your grove. It afforded me consid- 
erable pleasure to hear that those trees had roused them- 
selves at last and were doing their part." 

Jordan gripped the doctor's hand with unconscious cor- 
diality. The doctor winced. "Hold on, Jordan," he 
remonstrated. "Glad to see you and all that, but I can't 
vote in Florida." 

Jordan's brown fingers unclasped themselves and the 
doctor inspected his hand with a degree of solicitude. 

At dinner, Doctor Warren seemed much interested in 
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Jordan and Jordan's opinions, to the secret discomfiture of 
Mrs. Dudley. She was agreeably surprised, however, to 
note that in the keen dash of discussion, which entered 
largely into their conversation, Jordan was ready and 
appeared amply qualified to hold his own. She studied 
the man surreptitiously, and mentally set him aside as 
about the most contradictory person coming within her 
experience. This evening, for instance, he seemed almost 
a man of dignity and education. His attainments, she 
decided, made him only the more dangerous. Such a man 
might capture the imagination of a girl of refinement It 
were well to be rid of him as soon as possible. 

As for Doctor Warren, he had been lionized too much. 
Knowledge of his position in the world of science and 
letters had spoiled him, gradually bringing about a dis- 
regard of the ordinary amenities. Certainly she would 
not again be overlooked in her own house. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

On one of the evenings when Sara found it inconveni- 
ent to see Jordan, he sat up late, considerably engrossed 
in a communication from home. The epistle was lengthy. 
Jordan estimated that Jack Nelson must have consumed 
the spare hours of more da)rs than one in recording recent 
events. It was quite evident that the matters narrated 
bore heavily on the mind of Mr. Nelson. 

A business report of work done on the grove involved 
a dozen lines. A matter more personal to Jack absorbed 
the remaining portion of the letter, which remaining por- 
tion was about ninety-eight per cent. 

This feature Jordan grasped at once, but he did not 
dwell on it long, since Cage Rowsey was a prominent 
figure in the narrative. Rowsey's appearance served to 
rivet Jordan's attention, and he patiently translated the 
rather involved story into understandable form. 

It would seem that at the time Mr. Nelson accepted the 
position of man-in-charge of the island grove, he was 
engaged to be married. The girl was Ella McDougle, 
Bill McDougle's only daughter. As the reader will 
doubtless remember. Bill was president of The Florida 
Forestry Association. He was also a successful orange 
grower, well known in all the western counties of Florida ; 
had been a member of the state legislature and was a 
man of considerable means. 

At about the time Jack and Miss Ella reached an 
understanding. Cage Rowsey decided to interrupt the 
course of true love. Apparently he had tired of Kitty 
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Scanlan and decided to turn his somewhat unusual per- 
sonality to more practical advantage. In arriving at this 
decision, Cage, in communion with himself, cited the case 
of the eighth Earl of Warwick, afterwards a doughty 
champion with the two-handed sword, who came by the 
opportunity to show his real mettle after marrying old 
Warwick's daughter. Before this timely event, he had 
fought with the light skirmishers, as a sort of curtain 
raiser. 

History has its parallels ; hence Cage Rowsey and Bill 
McDougle's daughter. 

At once, according to Jack Nelson, — ^though not in his 
language, — ^the situation became interesting, not to say 
acute. Miss Ella, who cherished no decided objection to 
being a belle, was receptive ; which caused Jack to resort 
to active measures. Forthwith he brought a grave 
charge against Cage : Cage had once been married. In 
this, Jack aspired to double-edged subtlety ; for a widower 
of fifteen years' standing suggested dead-and-buried 
affections, as well as advancing age. In defensive counter, 
Cage deprecated the undeniable fact by asserting that his 
marriage had been a failure. Injured and battered he 
was, no doubt, but in him still burned the flame of ro- 
mance. 

Miss Ella was somewhat disposed to toy with the situa- 
tion. A trifle flirtatious, she had been distinctly flattered 
by the attentions of the older man. At this juncture she 
intimated to Jack that the understanding between them 
was no hard-and-fast compact, but was subject at 
any time to reconsideration. 

Jack appreciated fully that the matter was becoming 
even more serious. Something further had to be done, 
and it recurred to him that this something must be done 
before the fascinating ways of Mr. Rowsey had worked 
too great a havoc. 
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He therefore reached a sharp decision. It took the 
form of an ultimatum. With diplomacy, meaning there- 
by much circumlocution, he informed Miss Ella that she 
could "keep company with Mr. Nelson, or she could keep 
company with Mr. Rowsey." In brief, she was presented 
with a choice. 

Miss Ella, for her part, met the occasion intrepidly. 
Her reply was spirited. She was still an unmarried 
woman, and as Mr. Nelson had very properly suggested, 
she was perfectly free to choose. She chose to see no 
more of him. Further, he would distinctly please her 
by betaking himself elsewhere. 

Jack had digged a pit. He felt constrained to fall 
into it. Miss Ella, however, in the heat of action, felt 
dissatisfied with the advance made by her forces. In 
strict confidence she informed Cage Rowsey that she 
hoped Jack Nelson would leave for parts unknown. She 
wanted him entirely out of her sunlight. 

This confidence Mr. Rowsey felt justified in betraying. 
He believed his chances with the girl would be greater, 
were she given no opportunity to recede from her present 
attitude. It would be best for all concerned, especially 
for Cage Rowsey, if Mr. Nelson actually did leave the 
neighborhood. Accordingly, he casually met up with 
Jack, and under a "graveyard" oath of silence, made 
known Miss Ella's wish. 

For a time Jack was overwhelmed, but after reconsid- 
eration a doubt as to the reliability of the information, 
coming as it did, drifted into his mind. After further 
thought. Jack decided that there was just one way in 
which it could be disproved, and he contrived at length to 
bring about an interview with Miss Ella. 

Miss Ella had already repented her flare. The situa- 
tion was becoming more serious than she had contem- 
plated, for she saw in Jack's face that a final word would 
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send him away. Gmfronted with this knowledge, she 
made up her mind promptly, and denied the truth of 
Mr. Rowse/s statement. To make her disavowal the 
more convincing, she said she would have nothing more 
to do with a man who would betray the confidence of a 
girl — ^who hadn't confided anything. 

This was the moment of reconciliation. Youth and 
simplicity had proved more alluring than age and craft. 
Cage Rowsey had been weighed in the balance and the 
scales had refused to see-saw. This much Mr. Rowsey 
inferred when he appeared upon the scene. For the mo- 
ment he felt a trifle disheartened, but not for long. 
Among other sterling qualities. Cage possessed tenacity. 

He carefully reviewed the situation. The cards that 
he had played to date had been placed in his hand by the 
enemy. He must now produce his own. 

Acting under the very evident necessity. Cage decided 
to strike a telling blow. At once he proceeded to turn 
Jack's Garden of Eden into an area of Kilkenny. Per- 
sonally he vouched for the fact, whispered into Unde 
Bill's ear with impressive mystery, that Jack did not ar- 
rive hurriedly from Georgia as the result of homicide 
upon the person of a negro, as alleged by Jack himself, 
but that his flight was brought about through an act of 
serious import To be blunt, a hog had been stolen. 

In explanation. Jack and Cage had been brought up 
in the same county in Georgia, and Uncle Bill assumed 
that Cage had heard something from home that justified 
the charge. 

The fact alleged, if fact it proved, placed Mr. Nelson 
in a different and much less favorable light. Cage, in 
support of his assertions, stated that the clerk of Jimpson 
County, Georgia, would refuse to certify to Jack's good 
character, and the statement turned out to be true. Jack, 
for his part, in attempting to explain away this rather 
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conclusive proof of guilt, said that the clerk of Jimpson 
and he were not on the best of terms, which accounted 
for his refusal to provide a certificate. 

To quote verbatim a passage of Jack's letter : " i seen 
that scound'il rowsey done fixt up a putty bad bizness for 
me hit shore luked vigrus. sam holly oght of give me a 
carrackter even ef we wus onf rindly. uncle bill lowed i 
wus gilty without me havin no chanct to show cage up an 
put him whar ez a man he blongs uncle bill tole me to git 
out at onct an nevr to have nothin arter that to do with 
miss ella. i shore felt all muggled up." 

When the situation arrived at this quite serious stage. 
Miss Ella woke to the fact that she had been toying with 
the flame. She became suddenly aware that Cage Rowsey 
was rather a dangerous man to have encouraged. 
Through his machinations, matters which she had be- 
lieved were within her hand, were fast drifting beyond 
her control. The scandalous accusation, plus her father's 
inclination to treat it seriously, forced her to declare 
her true and abiding attitude. 

As she viewed the problem, there was just one course 
to pursue : At once she interceded for Jack and induced 
her mother to do likewise. She affirmed her disbelief in 
the story of the stolen hog, but if by any chance the 
charge were true, the fact was of little moment. Georgia 
hogs were not very valuable anyway. Besides, it required 
more nerve unlawfully to seize upon the person of a 
razor-back than to commit homicide upon a citizen of 
color. She liked to see a man of nerve. 

This aspect gave a new turn to the affair, for Uncle 
Bill also liked a man of nerve ; still, it was bad precedent 
to admit a man of doubtful character into the family 
circle. Uncle Bill would not knowingly link himself with 
disgrace. 

In this attitude, Uncle Bill received the warm support 
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of Mr. Rowsey. For Bill's benefit and guidance. Cage 
prophesied the attitude of society toward the unhappy 
possibility: "Hit shore'd be ignotorious." 

Despite the vigor of the prosecution and the leanings 
of the judge, Miss Ella effected a stay of sentence. Uncle 
Bill agreed to write once more to the Hon. Sam HoUey, 
clerk of the County of Jimpson; whereupon the Honor- 
able Sam replied that three hogs had been stolen in that 
particular locality and that Mr. Nelson left immediately 
following the "perpetration of these acts against the peace 
and majesty of the State of Georgia." 

This reply of a certainty provided the last straw. Such 
heaped-up circumstance destroyed any lingering doubt 
Uncle Bill might have entertained, and straightway he 
pronounced sentence. Jack was never again to put foot 
within the house of McDougle. As a decree, it seemed 
to be final 

The contention regarding Miss Ella apparently was 
settled. Uncle Bill was no longer young. Bye and bye 
Mr. Rowsey would become second Earl of Warwick, lord 
and master of many orange trees, and of several citizens 
of color. 

Cage was not given an opportunity to proceed far 
with this line of thought, however. An obstruction fell 
on the track. Miss Ella refused to do the obvious, which 
was to yield without question to her father's will and 
judgment. She broke into open rebellion, shook the dust 
of her feet upon the paternal door-step, and departed. 

That was the end of romance. Prose and peace fol- 
lowed storm and stress. Jack and she were married. 

Jack offered the further information that one Nelson 
and wife were living in the rambling log house on the 
island. Uncle Bill and Cage were rumored to be in con- 
sultation with an attorney, to ascertain if the marriage 
might not be annulled 
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After consideration of the contents of Jack's letter, 
Jordan wrote William McDougle as follows : 

"Dear BiU : 

"I have just heard of the mixup in your family, 
brought about by certain allegations. You can't set aside 
the marriage, since under the law Miss Ella is old enough 
to use her own judgment. Jack is your son-in-law and^ 
it's up to you to make the best of him. 

**My private opinion is he never stole a hog in Georgia, 
nor killed anybody either. I don't want to butt in on your 
business, — ^but get on the train and take a little trip to 
old Jimpson. Go into this thing carefully and use your 
horse-sense. Jack can't be held responsible for a crime 
ccwnmitted in Jimpson County simply because he had lived 
there. It must he taken right to his door. He is free- 
white and had a right to leave Jimpson whenever it suited 
him to leave. 

"As for Cage Rowsey, you know him and I know him. 
How would you like Rowsey for a son-in-law ?" 

Jordan folded and sealed this letter. '"A little learning 
is a dangerous thing," he thought ; "so, might I add, is a 
little common sense. If I had a trifle more of this last- 
named commodity, I would attend to my own affairs and 
let other people do the same.'- 



CHAPTER XIX 

The winter before Clare Dudley had visited in Louis- 
ville. Soon after her return, a Mr. Bryant, who lived in 
that city, had put in an appearance. He had previously 
met Clare at various functions and his fate without doubt 
was sealed in so far as his own intentions were concerned. 
On his second visit to Baltimore, which is the last at all 
pertinent to this story, he brought with him his friend, 
Ralph Tillinghast, a lawyer of thirty and rising man in 
his profession. 

Tillinghast was tall and slender. His hair and brows 
were raven hued. An aquiline cast of features completed 
a striking appearance, though on acquaintance he was 
found not to have a winning magnetism. It was the 
attention of the observer which Tillinghast's physiognomy 
attracted. Natural inclination led him to stress the im- 
portance of personal appearance. His hands were kept 
with extreme care. 

Tillinghast did not possess social gifts, but had ac- 
quired ease and manner. He was better liked by women 
than by men. Indeed, his popularity with the gentler 
sex frequently arrived at the stage of intense feeling, 
where no one wants to leave, and according to La Tosca, 
flatly refuses to do so. To be more specific, Tillinghast 
was a heart-smasher. Qare had informed Sara of his 
closed affair with her Louisville friend, in which his con- 
duct had smacked considerably of the cad. 

Tillinghast's visit to Baltimore had been purely pro- 
fessional, but while in the city he had gone with Mr. 
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Bryant to call on the Misses Dudley, where he met Sara 
for the first time. After the initial impression, he de- 
cided that Miss Dudley was worth knowing a little 
better. The younger sister, it may be inferred, had not 
greatly attracted him. She was a handsome girl. Her 
eyes were fine and her complexion unusual. Her manner, 
however, was cold, and there was irony in her glance, 
or so it seemed to Tillinghast. Gallantry received no 
marked encouragement from such a personality. 

On the other hand, Sara was quite approachable. 
There was nothing of hauteur in her unconscious repose, 
nor did she possess that disconcerting, impersonal glance. 
She had, in fact, a certain fearlessness which is bom of 
confidence. Her reserve was not guarded by barbed wire 
entanglements and three lines of trenches. She met 
casual acquaintances with off-hand friendship. As she 
once remarked — "If one is too formal, one knows few 
people. A telescope and half a dozen signal flags should 
answer all social requirements." 

After due opportunity to commune with himself, Til- 
linghast went a step farther in his favorable opinion of 
Miss Dudley. He decided that she was worth cultivating, 
even at some loss of time. Under a mask of vivacity and 
wit, Tillinghast had observed, or fancied he observed, 
adventurous daring in this girl, which invited conquest. 
Her pose served only to increase the fascination of the 
chase. 

For Sara's part, she began to formulate intentions in 
regard to Tillinghast which corresponded with his own, 
up to a certain point. Beyond that point, their attitudes 
were quite contra^jy. Indeed, Miss Dudley's half-formed 
plan provided for a complete reversal of climax, as viewed 
by Tillinghast. In a letter written at this time to Mary- 
Carter, Sara's plan of campaign is made quite clear. 

"I shall let you into a secret, my dear Mary, which I 
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know you have suspected. I have chosen the man whose 
lot I hope to share. Few like him exist. (You have my 
permission to smile.) To me he is a Viking, with some 
of the harsh lines and all the sterner qualities we women 
like to believe are the natural inheritance of the other sex. 
In a minor instance I have seen him tested. It was like 
this : Mother and Qare have done their utmost to annoy 
him by a marked lack of cordiality — ^possibly with the 
hope of bluffing him. Most men of limited social experi- 
ence would be open to that sort of attack, but he has 
taken note of our hospitable attitude and brushed it aside 
with feelings less ruffled than mine would be under similar 
provocation. 

"He is superior even to the canker of jealousy. His 
confidence in me and in our understanding is so great 
that I feel sure no little indiscretion of mine could shake 
it. Right there he evidences the simplicity of a child, or 
the insight of a big mind. I prefer to believe the latter is 
true. If so, he makes no mistake. I, at least, know that 
he has no cause for jealousy,— even though, in properly 
punishing a new gallant, I am forced to show some inter- 
est in the bumptious person. 

"Perhaps by this time you have guessed my choice, but 
there must be no imcertainty between us, so I shall be a 
little more explicit. It is Chris Jordan. 

"The new man's name is Tillinghast. He is a Louis^ 
ville person, and recently made a pointed attempt to in- 
terest Bettie Lyne, the girl Qare visited last winter. 
After a time, without reason or explanation, he suddenly 
ceased his attentions and started a new affair, using the 
same old formula. 

"I believe from what Qare says that he left a slight 
hurt behind, and for that reason am rather in the mood, 
if he leads well, to teach the swain a lesson in the gentle 
art of flirtation he won't forget in several moons. Al- 
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ready he seems perfectly willing, even eager, to entangle 
my young affections, and as he is plainly a disgusting cad, 
I haven't the least compunction. 

"My understanding with Chris will not bring about a 
complication. As I have told you, he is above the htmian 
frailty of jealousy, as above fear or snobbishness, or 
any other foolishness to which ordinary mortals fall heir. 
You have my permission to smile again* 

"Write me soon and extend your very private congratu- 
lations. Unlike the man I have chosen, I am something 
of a coward, and at times shrink from the disagreeable. 
For that reason and some that are better, my family have 
not yet been apprised of the interesting fact confided by 
your devoted Sara.'* 

Mr. Tillinghast had called twice or possibly three times 
before Sara had thought to mention the matter to Jordan. 
She spoke of it casually and as Jordan apparently at- 
tached little importance to the statement, they passed on 
to other topics. 

On an evening when Jordan was expected at Faarsdale 
Park, Tillinghast communicated with Sara over the tele- 
phone. He was informed that other callers were ex- 
pected, but decided that he would not postpone his visit 
on that account. 

Sara had never mentioned Jordan to Tillinghast, and 
Tillinghast's rapid survey of his rival told him nothing. 
Jordan was doubtless some farmer of the nearby country 
who was friendly with the "old man," — ^meaning Mr. 
Dudley; — a good, worthy sort of fellow, whose social in- 
clinations the family were careless of repulsing. On the 
other hand, he might be a country cousin from one of the 
upper cotmties. 

Tillinghast had been accustomed to conduct his small 
gallantries with assurance, and on the evening in question 
he acted the part of the accepted lover with so certain an 
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air that a smouldering feeling began slowly to take pos- 
session of Jordan, despite his efforts to smother it He 
was being ignored in the conversation by Tillinghast as 
far as it was possible, and beyond the barest courtesy, his 
presence was overlooked. 

Toward the latter part of the evening, however, when 
Jordan had remained constantly in Sara's proximity, the 
tenacity of the man began to impress Tillinghast with un- 
pleasant suggestiveness, but the possibility of a rival 
merely spurred him on to greater evidence of devotion. 
He began to make indirect love to the girl, while Jordan 
sat within two feet of his elbow and took stock of the 
proceedings. The exasperating effect of this not very 
subtle method had aforetime driven away many a dalljring 
rival in despair. 

During the course of the evening Qare had seen fit to 
unbend toward Jordan and on two- occasions had sought 
to wheedle him away from such close attendance on 
Tillinghast and her sister, but in each instance the effort 
proved futile. Jordan was beginning to get angry. Be- 
neath his stolid mask he harbored a feeling that was 
slowly becoming something more than irritation. 

Mrs. Dudley and Clare viewed the situation with 
measured complacence. They were rather of the opinion 
that Tillinghast was just the man to make matters inter- 
esting for Mr. Jordan. TiUinghast's superior manner 
furnished precisely the variety of exasperation calculated 
to destroy Jordan's cool confidence in himself and his 
position. 

"This may be the best way to discourage our friend," 
Mrs. Dudley murmured to her younger daughter. 

Jordan, for his part, had arrived at a positive resolve. 
He would simply look on and make no sign. Instinctively 
he became aware that amused glances were directed his 
way from time to time and that his least action was 
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observed. This was easily met. He would sit in the game 
and show them — nothing. 

The hour was growing late. Various members of the 
family began to excuse themselves. Finally Sara and 
her callers were left alone. Jordan had meanwhile delib- 
erately assumed the conversation and swept Mr. Tilling- 
hast and his complimentary references into a polished, 
gloomy reserve. 

Sara felt slightly uncomfortable. She was aware of a 
faint twinge of conscience in spite of Jordan's good- 
humored manner. To state her mental attitude accurately, 
she was not sure, in view of the hostility of her family 
toward the man of her choice, that she should have per- 
mitted Mr. Tillinghast to call on this particular evening. 

Tillinghast, for his part, felt that Miss Dudley was 
treating his pretensions with a distinct lack of considera- 
tion. His manner plainly showed as much. 

Sara gradually reached the conclusion, between her 
conscience and her impressions, that she must exercise 
care in balancing the situation. Acting on this, she dis- 
pensed smiles and glances with greater precision than an 
apothecary weighing his dangerous drugs. Jordan must 
never for a moment have a doubt of her. On the other 
hand, she had not yet been able to administer to Tilling- 
hast the punishment he full well deserved, and she felt 
that, for the present, in order to make his entanglement 
sure, she must guard against a serious affront to his 
egotism. 

The situation, surcharged with possibilities, finally had 
an end. Tillinghast took his leave in formal fashion. 
He shook hands with Sara and bowed stifHy to Jordan. 
When his departing foot-steps had died away the girl 
turned to the man still at her side. "How do you like our 
recent visitor?" she questioned carelessly. 

''Very nice sort of fellow, I suppose," answered Jordan. 
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"Most of the educated men IVe known existed in books, 
or themselves wrote what they had to say. I don't know 
much about the Hve, flesh-and-blood variety/' 

Sara was not sure that she Hked this answer. "You 
know yourself," she countered with a shade of asperity. 
"You are an educated man and a gentleman. I trust 
you don't consider yourself otherwise?" She smiled as 
though to soften the effect of the question. 

"I can generally estimate quality and values," said 
Jordan quietly. "I know just about what I am. It's facts 
we are after, not stilted feelings. I'm neither the Prince 
of Wales nor yet a jailbird; just an ordinary American." 

"Come, David, you're ruffled about something," 
answered Sara. "Tell me what it is ?" 

Jordan was genuinely irritated by this query. He had 
suppressed his inner self as though there were a hundred 
dollars* worth of chips in the pot, only to be accused of 
showing his hand. He began to see that he had not made 
proper allowance for the girl's conscience. 

"What makes you think I'm ruffled ?" he questioned. 

"But aren't you angry ?" she appealed directly. 

Jordan would not appear to condone a situation which 
had given him offense. "I will repeat," he answered 
quietly, "what makes you believe I am angry? Neither 
by look nor word have I so indicated. The intimation 
seems to spring entirely from your own mind, which leads 
to this: When you keep up your end you needn't ever 
suppose you damage my feelings. My nerves are not 
close to the surface." 

This answer was not quite satisfactory, but as Sara did 
not wish to force an issue, she felt it best to let the 
matter rest here. 

After Jordan had taken his departure she followed him 
in her thought : "Some men are too big-natored to cope 
successfully with small situations." 



CHAPTER XX 

Sara did not see Mr. Tillinghast for several days. This 
was no fault of Tillinghast's. He had repeatedly tele- 
phoned, only to be met with some preconsidered excuse. 
Within certain bounds indifference creates zest, but 
naturally there are limits. 

On Tillinghast's next visit he rather impressed Sara 
with the futility of 'too much management,' in so far as it 
affected him. Diplomatically he conveyed the suggestion 
tiiat he was six hundred miles from home ; that his time 
was more or less valuable. He had business demanding 
attention and it was merely a question of his being able 
to see a certain person, or, if not, he would return to 
affairs he was to a certain extent neglecting. She could 
decide on her course as it pleased her. 

Tillinghast was of the opinion that he could lose little 
by evidencing a proper respect for himself. If the lady 
lodced upon him with favor his demand would be met. 
If she looked upon him in some other way he would 
accept defeat inevitable with colors flying; not, of course, 
but that there is a proper way in which to prefer an 
implied demand. Tillinghast knew something about such 
matters. He was scrupulously polite and so devious that 
his demand was finally presented almost without a bump, 
but when eventually he had planted his swan's-down 
shard, the ultimatum possessed none the less a meaning. 

Sara felt that she could manage Jim Wingate. She 
had every reason to believe that Jordan was good- 
hiunoredly indifferent to management. He knew that he 
had won her, and that was all-sufficient, 
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Tillinghast was the uncertain factor, and therefore, tiie 
one to whom concessicms might have to be made if she 
held to her present course. 

Stated more explicitly, Tillinghast in effect demanded 
to see her every day, and after certain misgivings, Sara 
had yielded the point Beneath the suavity of it, this 
demand seemed the most peremptory of any made upon 
her, if indeed other insistent claims existed at all. 

Sara's assent tmder diplomatic pressure produced its 
immediate effect and Tillinghast's rivals at once were 
made to feel the disadvantage. Jordan was reduced to 
seeing Sara once in three or four days, while Wingate 
was frankly told that there was a new man in town who 
was to be vivisected. Temporarily, an established friend 
would be asked to forego a few of his special evenings. 
Jim was so accustomed to careless consideration — some- 
times the price of intimate friendship — that he assented 
to this proposal almost without protest 

"There you are," he commented, "trying to get some 
other poor scamp just where you have Jordan and me." 

"You've a most unbearable way of interpreting my 
personal whims," said Sara, "as though I couldn't receive 
an out-of-town man without all this fuss. He won't be 
here long and you're in this town most of the time — or 
if you aren't, you could be." 

With Jordan, however, Sara was by no means so frank. 
Their relations were different, and she felt intuitively that 
he would not view the matter with the same equanimi^. 
In fact, armed as she was with assurance, she was not 
certain that her position was altogether fair. When 
Jordan measured her, or seemed to measure her, she 
experienced an odd compunction. Yet her ultimate inten- 
tion cleared her conscience of any distinct feeling of 
wrong toward this man. In the interest of the sex, she 
would punish a fellow who richly deserved to be made a 
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victim. She would finish with him as quickly as possible, 
and thereafter would leave all such punitive measures to 
others. 

Jordan must be kept in the background for the time 
being, however, and no better device occurring to Sara, 
she informed him that her father was disposed to look on 
him with more consideration. If he would appear a 
trifle indifferent, she felt that there was the possibility 
of winning over Mr. Dudley at an early date. She sug- 
gested that he see her less often. 

Jordan had become slightly sensitive. He did not ac- 
cept the logic of this reasoning, but he reflected that if 
Sara had arrived at such a conclusion he would not op- 
pose her. Certainly he would not demand that she see him 
more frequently than she desired. He conceived that this 
notion of Sara's might have some connection with the 
visits of Tillinghast, but instantly he dismissed the idea. 
For the moment he felt a certain contempt of himself for 
the thought. 

One evening Jordan went alone to hear the United 
Opera Company in Verdi's "II Trovatore." He was still 
battling with his deficiencies and among them, it seemed 
to him that he was least cultured in music. He intended 
to develop "soul," if such a thing could be accomplished 
by laborious saturation. To this end he had resolved to 
attend grand opera as frequently as was compatible with 
other engagements. Any kind of opera would do in the 
absence of the best, but it was grand opera at which he 
chiefly aimed, as being the least appreciated by the un- 
cultured, and thereby offering prima facie evidence of its 
need. 

To his surprise Jordan soon found himself interested 
in the fate of Leonora, and he became so imbued with 
the ^irit of the conception that the music really touched 
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the chords of anguish, of hope, of despair. For the first 
time he felt how wonderfully music could transform facts 
more or less stirring into the cadence of magnificent 
tragedy. 

"It's inccmceivable/* he meditated, "the things that 
the few of the race have given the world.'* 

To him, the thought formulated had the force of a new 
idea. 

It was at the end of the tliird act that he saw Sara. 
For the moment he observed her only and their eyes 
meeting, he greeted her with the spontaneous smile which 
was the outward expression of his thought for her. Then 
he saw Tillinghast — and he continued to smile. 

Jordan had met Jim Wingate on the street that morn- 
ing. They had stopped for a moment's chat. An increas- 
ing friendliness had grown between the men of late, which 
on Wingate's part may have been of the "fellow feeling" 
variety. On the impulse of the moment, Wingate had 
imparted a piece of information which seemed to burden 
him. 

"Happened to be out at the Dudle3rs' last evening," he 
remarked, "but if it hadn't been for Qare there wouldn't 
have been much room around that mansion for James 
Wingate. Our mutual friend, Tillinghast, was very much 
on hand." 

"Did he leave you standing space?" asked Jordan, 
affecting the non-committal interest of a scientist. 

"Something less," answered Jim. "You know I could 
stand for an ordinary mortal like you or myself; for 
it isn't the fault of either of two good fellows to happen 
to have a similar impulse in a similar direction. This 
is a free country and the divil take the hindmost. But — 
you know that fellow rubs me some." 

"I guess we'll have to put up with him," said Jordan 
with a certain grim good-htunor. "Out in God's country 
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fifteen years ago we could probably have tried him for 
horse-stealing, being ourselves both the judge and the 
sheriflF — which is the jury, you know — ^and his days would 
have been numbered. Or we might have drawn him into 
a poker game and slipped the fifth ace into his pocket, to 
be found after the shooting. This country, though, is 
so civilized that such acts of pure justice are impossible.'' 

'The West must once have been a live-wire country," 
laughed Wingate, looking at Jordan curiously, "but I 
don't believe it ever produced a full-blooded cad." 

"He went disguised," said Jordan, "else he didn't live 
long enough to grow into a fully developed product." 

The two men had parted, each with his own impres- 
sions. Jordan, for his part, had attempted to reconcile his 
ideas of honorable action with his conception of loyalty. 

At the opera, when his eyes were fixed on Tillinghast, 
his conversation with Wingate recurred, and the signifi- 
cance of certain facts he had not previously attempted 
to analyze now assumed greater clarity. Suggestions 
that began to throng in Jordan's mind forced him to a 
careful survey, and after appreciable conflict, he decided 
that the apparent omnipresence of Mr. Tillinghast made 
necessary a reconsideration of his relations with Sara. 
It was not that he objected to her seeing other men. It 
was the seeming deception which forced him to look on 
the matter with gravity. Then, too, in view of the family 
attitude, he felt that he deserved special consideration 
from the girl. 

Pain and a slow, smouldering anger were the sum 
total of his sensations. He hardly knew which was the 
stronger, but he sat through to the end of the opera, never 
again glancing in Sara's direction. 

The music now induced a sardonic thought He com- 
pared the tragedy of the woman who would never leave 
her lover with Sara's apparent trifling. "When an op- 
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porttinity comes for heavy heroics, a choice is held a 
little dearer/' he concluded. 

In vain Jordan told himself that it was imnecessary 
for Sara to stoop to a questionable act. He attempted 
to repudiate the belief that she could be guilty of deceit—* 
even though her heart had turned from him or had never 
been his. From whatever point he looked at the matter 
he was unable to reach a satisfactory solution. It was 
difficult to believe that such a girl as Sara would consider 
an orange grower of the Florida pine woods game worthy 
of her bow and quiver. It was equally difficult to ap- 
preciate that, if she ever had cared, she would, at the 
first temptation, turn her fancy some other way. Jordan 
had been accustomed to read the characters of man, where 
a mistake meant much. His judgment had seldom de- 
ceived him ; and though his experience with such women 
as Sara Dudley amounted to little, faced as he was by 
facts, he still believed she possessed some strength of 
character. 

Yet, in any direction he turned, he met with apparent 
contradiction. His sensation rapidly became one of be- 
wilderment. He could formulate no theory to account for 
this sudden change. Her actions almost struck at the 
pedestal of common sense— of reason. With his first sure 
judgment of her, the facts would no longer conform. He 
tried to believe that the whole affair was of his own mak- 
ing. He had shown himself unfitted for polite society, 
and this had at length convinced Sara of the error of her 
choice. Her personality had been overcome by the at- 
titude of her family and friends, and unable to face him 
with a confession, she had employed the present indirec- 
tion to inform him of the change. 

In the two days that elapsed before Jordan saw Sara 
again he went carefully over the ground a number of 
times, but was able to formulate no more convincing 
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theory. Still he was puzzled and wholly in doubt. 
Anger, pain and disgust alternately took possession of 
him, though when he next saw the Dudleys, he was out- 
wardly normal. His reserve was a trifle more pro- 
nounced, but Sara viewed his demeanor without appre- 
hension. 

The family manifested their customary attitude, and 
as they insisted on sharing the society of the visitor, 
Jordan felt that he had again been clapped into cold 
storage. He accepted this feature philosophically, how- 
ever, as a necessary part of the program. 

When Mrs. Dudley and Clare finally excused them- 
selves, Jordan at length had an opportunity to discuss the 
matter which was on his mind. 

"I've been waiting for a private talk with you," he 
remarked oflfhand. "There are some things, Sara, which 
ought to be understood by us both. Fm not naturally 
distrustful— certainly not of you — ^but the facts are such 
that I've got to speak." 

"I don't know what is troubling you, David," answered 
Sara. "Tell me your worry and perhaps, between us, we 
can set it right." 

"I haveji't seen you in four days," said Jordan bluntly. 
"How many times have you seen Tillinghast since we 
were both here ?" 

"That question suggests distrust, which you have stated 
is not a part of your nature,'* answered Sara. "Am I 
correct ?" 

"In my opinion, our relations are such and your actions 
have been such that you force me to ask myself and you 
questions which would not ordinarily occur to me." 

Sara winced under the implication. Matters were 
perilously near a primitive rupture, and acting intuitively, 
she resolved to be frank. It seemed the only method by 
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which she could hope to justify herself before this search- 
ing mind. 

"I grant your right to put such a question," she an- 
swered, "but feet rather hurt, nevertheless, that you 
should think it necessary/' 

"No one except the Almighty sits above the judg- 
ment," he answered wearily. "You remember what 
Caesar said to his wife, and Caesar never bothered himself 
much with petty matters. We are none of us superior to 
our acticms. If you have done what you shouldn't, it 
requires confession, or at least explanation." 

"Then I will state the fact you require," said Sara. 
"I have seen Mr. Tillinghast every day in the last four, 
and to the best of my belief, I had a very good reason 
for it. Do you want to hear it ?" 

Jordan nodded. 

"Mr. Tillinghast jilted a friend of my sister's in a 
way that was inexcusable. Under the circumstances, it 
becomes almost the duty of some one of my sex to prac- 
tise homeopathy on him. He richly deserves an allopathic 
philter of homeopathic heart-break. When I first met 
him, I saw at once that he was prepared to make me love- 
lorn maid number twenty, and reading his evident intent, 
it occurred to me to teach him a lasting lesson, if possible. 
Needless to say, I thought of you in connection with the 
plan, but decided at once that it could make no possible 
difference, as I knew you were entirely above little 
jealousy." 

Jordan weighed this speech for some moments in 
silence. His expression hardened and for the first time 
Sara sensed that on occasion he might be stem. When 
he spoke, however, no show of feeling was apparent In- 
stinctive repression in moments of stress or anger is not 
easily cast aside. 

Tm sorry for this, Sara," he remarked finally, "sorry 
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for more reasdhs than one. I don't mind the inference 
that, in questioning you, I h^tve betrayed the pettiness 
to which you thought I was superior. I don't so much 
mind the position you put me in — ^my sweetheart receiv- 
ing rather direct attentions from another man, and before 
your family, who are unfriendly to me. These are little 
matters. But that you should have done what you have, 
without consulting me, rather as though you preferred 
that I shouldn't know, is not so small. 

"As to revenging the sex, your idea of duty to your 
sex, in my opinion, is drawn a trifle fine. You owe much 
more to yourself in this particular instance. You owe 
more to the man who has placed you above everything 
else. Caesar was correct." 

"David," said Sara with dignity, "you're taking this 
matter much too seriously. It's a very small thing, when 
you stop a moment to consider, and hardly worth your 
quotation from the classics." 

She smiled and tapped his cheek with her fingers. 
"With all your air of superiority, you are simply and 
ordinarily jealous, and jealous of a man who means noth- 
ing in the world to me; who could have meant nothing, 
had I never met you and realized the difference between 
a man and a masculine clothes rack." 

"Just who the man happens to be and how much you 
like him," answered Jordan steadily, "has little or nothing 
to do with this. It's appearances which I object to. You 
are not treating yourself with respect. As to the way it 
affects me, we will not touch on that." 

Sara was distinctly relieved. When Jordan began to 
question, she had rather expected that he would end by 
exacting some promise of hfer, — such, for instance, as that 
she should give Tillinghast no further encouragement ; or 
perhaps make the extravagant request that she should not 
see him again. On the whole, she felt that Jordan had 
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been more restrained than she had the right to anticipate. 

**You needn't give the subject further attention, dear," 
she assured him. "I shall be careful to guard my own 
dignity and yours. Of course, if our engagement were 
generally known, I couldn't well have attempted the 
punishment of this person. As it happens, no one except 
ourselves and one girl friend is aware of it." 

"We know it," said Jordan. "Do you owe the opinicxi 
of society — the collective opinion of comparative strangers 
— ^more than you owe my opinion ?" 

Sara felt that her last remark was unfortunate. She 
had always to guard against the literal mind of this man. 
"The situation is simply this," she affirmed with patience ; 
"I care for you, David, and only for you. It is a volun- 
tary statement and with it surely you ought to be 
satisfied." 

"I have made my position clear," said Jordan as he 
rose to take leave. 

"Men are more or less alike, after all," thought Sara. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Sara's difTerence with Jordan had left her in a state of 
mind not altogether conducive to sleep. After she re- 
tired, the difference kept recurring despite her determina- 
tion to dismiss it. Conscience, or some mental process of 
similar attributes, was giving her a troublesome hour. 
In vain she attempted to justify herself with the reflection 
that in spirit and in act she was square. 

Administering poetic justice on a heart-smasher as a 
duty devolving on her would not withstand dose analysis, 
nor could she work up much feeling over the manner of 
Jordan's protest. The rebuke had been so moderate in 
tone as to provide little or no ground of offense and she 
was forced to admit that from Jordan's standpoint^ if 
not from her own, she was distinctly in the wrong. 

This much being disposed of, or tabled, quite a number 
of practical considerations thrust themselves to the fore. 
How, for instance, was she abruptly to dismiss a man 
who had shown her rather pointed attention, when she 
could assign no ostensible reason for the act ? She could 
only do so by gross rudeness, and instinctively she shrank 
frcwn such a situation. If, on the other hand, she could 
lure Tillinghast into paying her the highest compliment 
a man may offer a woman, she could send him away finally 
under pretext of a merciful surgery on his soul. 

This train of reasoning presented Sara with a view of 
two quite opposite attitudes. The man to whom she had 
pledged herself would unquestionably disapprove of her 
further tolerance of Tillinghast's attentions. On the 
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other hand, her training would not permit of rudeness to 
Tillinghast, even though he meant nothing whatever to 
her. Summarily to refuse this casual yet attentive ac- 
quaintance — ^a gentleman born — ^the passing hospitality of 
her father's roof, violated every social instinct. 

To harmonize this contradictory situation, one sugges- 
tion only presented itself; knowledge of Tillinghast's con- 
tinued attentions must not be forced upon the man of her 
choice. She weighed everything carefully. She did not 
wish to practice indirect deception a second time, but she 
liked the other phases of this tangle less, and with genu- 
ine reluctance she resolved to see the matter through. 

•To touch lightly on the psychology of the decision 
reached, it may be said that two conditions, a negative 
and a positive, had a strong bearing toward influencing 
Sara in this course. She did not realize, in the first 
place, how Jordan actually felt. With characteristic re- 
pression, he had understated his attitude. 

G)nsidered positively, Sara was one of those gracious 
characters who do not readily abandon a plan on which 
a definite decision has once been reached. 

The next morning, accordingly, she proceeded to put 
the present policy in operation. To begin with, it re- 
quired the cooperation of the family, but she confidently 
counted on this if she felt her way carefully. At the 
breakfast table she presented as much of her plan as 
seemed necessary. 

"Do you know, I should like to pick up and go to 
Kenwood," she announced. 

"Kenwood" was the Dudley stock farm, fifty miles 
from Baltimore. She paused to weigh her words. '1 
can't be rude to Mr. Jordan, but he is — ^rather in the way 
just now." 

Sara felt an unaccountable contempt for herself as she 
uttered this statement of fact. The family were permit- 
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ted to ruminate over the information thus vouchsafed, 
and it had its effect. This was the first time Sara had ex- 
pressed herself as in the least bored with that peculiar 
man, and the family felt the sensation of unexpected good 
fortune. It was true that of late Sara had appeared to 
favor the gentleman from the Falls city, but appearances 
with Sara were not always reliable. It seemed well, on 
the whole, to put as much distance as possible between 
Sara and this man. Certainly the opportunity was not 
one to be neglected. 

"We had thought something of going up next week/' 
said Mr. Dudley tentatively, glancing in the direction of 
his wife. 

"But that wouldn't answer my particular purpose/' 
Sara interjected. "I want to go tomorrow." 

"I couldn't possibly arrange my business affairs in so 
short a time," answered Mr. Dudley. 

"You could come later, Clifton," said Mrs. Dudley. "I 
should leave the house in charge of Thomas in any event, 
and he could cook and look out for you imtil you are able 
to come. In the meantime, I see no reason why the rest 
of us couldn't get away at once." 

Qare for her part considered. From her personal 
angle there was nothing absolutely in the way. She had 
an engagement with Clarence Stockdale, but she could 
break it by telephone. Clarence wouldn't mind. 

The matter was therefore settled on the spot. John, 
affectionately characterized by Qare as the "bear cub," 
grumbled some. He was in no wise acquainted with 
the subtleties which were flitting about his head and the 
precipitate plan he condemned as a "rotten piece of fool- 
ishness." The tennis court was much better at Faarsdale 
than the one in the country and the concrete-lined pool 
at the club was a distinct improvement over the creek at 
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the farm. These, however, were not insunnountafale 
obstacles, as Qare made dear to her young brother. 

Sara smiled pleasantly. ^This family isn't always at 
cross-purposes," she reflected. 

After breakfast she called up Jordan over the telephone 
and advised him of the sudden decision of the family. 
She outlined the situation. "The farm house is now being 
overhauled. As soon as the work is finished, I want you 
to spend some time with us there.'' 

She was disgusted with herself over this half-truth, 
but there seemed no other way out of the dilemma, and 
one thing inevitably led to another. It was true that 
the house was being overhauled, but there was plenty 
of room for guests. 

"In the meantime," she added lamely, "make yoursdf 
as comfortable as you can ; you will hear from me on our 
arrival and my letter will explain matters somewhat more 
fuUy." 

Following this telephone conversation Sara sent a tde- 
gram to Ralph Tillinghast, which read : "Remain in town 
until you get my note. It will explain." 

When the note arrived its contents proved entirely 
satisfactory to Mr. Tillinghast. Sara told him of the 
family's determination to leave at once for the country. 
This information was accompanied by an invitation to 
visit them at Kenwood. "You may come up day after 
tomorrow," she wrote. 



CHAPTER XXII 

During the month that Jordan had been in Baltimore 
he had gone often to see Colonel Waring, and their friend- 
ship had passed through the seasoning process to mutual 
understanding. Sometimes the Colonel lunched with 
Jordan at his hotel; at other times Jordan dined with 
the Colonel. 

Both were opinionated, in the sense that they possessed 
definite opinions and did not hesitate to express them. 
Discussion ranged over a wide field. Forestry and agri- 
culture, the ineffectiveness of rule by the masses, effective 
rule by an oligarchy and the dangers resulting therefrom, 
— these were a few of the topics which came in for active 
debate. They even discussed the scientists, the leaders 
of progressive thought, and literature had its turn. 

About a week after the Dudleys had left Faarsdale 
Paric for their coimtry place, Jordan sauntered around to 
the Colonel's brown-stone house in fulfillment of a dinner 
engagement, possibly over a glass of wine and a black 
cigar, to discuss Herbert Spencer. The colored butler 
ushered in the guest and went to announce his presence. 
A moment later the servant returned, his black face gray 
with fright. 

"Come quick, Mr. Jordan, de Colonel is down on de 
floor in a fit," he stuttered in unrestrained excitement. "I 
don't know whut to do V 

Following the negro, Jordan immediately rushed up the 
stairway and into the Colonel's sleeping apartment. He 
raised the stricken man quickly from the floor and placed 
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him on a couch. The Colonel was evidently in a serious 
condition. He was no longer conscious. His face was 
of a bluish pallor. 

In the absence of positive information Jordan fol- 
lo'v^ed popular procedure and called for whiskey. He 
learned the name of the family physician and ascertain- 
ing over the telephone that Dr. Twiggs was out, a hurry 
call was left at his office and residence. Jordan telephoned 
to a second and third physician before he finally got in 
ccmimunication with a medical man. 

Returning to Colonel Waring, Jordan's eye traveled 
rapidly over the roc«n and discovered on the mantel two 
bottles. At once he examined them. One bottle was 
labeled carbolic acid. It also had the carbolic odor. The 
other, more securely corked, was almost a cotmterpart, 
even to the color of the liquid. 

Returning to the couch Jordan bent closely over the 
Colonel. He detected faint evidence of the deadly acid 
and instantly changed his mind about the whiskey. 

Once again he rushed to the telephone and called up 
the physician he had been able to reach. "Carbolic acid 
poisonirig," he explained laconically. "Get the rig^t 
thing and bring it with you." 

"I'm just starting," answered the doctor. '*Will be 
there in five minutes." 

Probably this second call saved the Colonel's life. For 
several hours after the almost simultaneous arrival of 
the three medical men, the physical mechanism of the old 
man showed so erratic an action that it seemed as though 
the feeble throb of the engine might cease. 

Later the Colonel rallied, but while his chance of 
recovery was now more favorable, the case was still a 
grave one. He read its gravity in the faces of the doctors. 

"Chris, I'm glad you're here," he remarked weakly, 
turning to Jordan. "There's a deal of comfort in having 
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friends around at such a time, but I wish you would send 
for my niece. I mean Sara. She's about all I've got — 
never had a wife or child." 

"You're going to pull through all right," said Jordan 
.with easy cheerfulness. "At the same time, on general 
principles that young woman should be here, and I'll see 
that she comes by the next train." 

Jordan at once set about getting word to Sara. There 
was no telephone line to Kenwood and as the Dudley 
farm was five miles from the railroad, the only feasible 
plan seemed to telegraph. Jordan recognized this method 
as a chance, since the time of delivery was problematical. 
When he had exhausted the possibilities of the telegraph 
line, another suggestion occurred to him, and acting on it, 
he consulted a train schedule. From the schedule he 
ascertained that the last train of the evening had left 
Baltimore and the next would depart at six-thirty the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Colonel Waring was restless during the night and 
Jordan, in an adjoining room paced the floor, laboring 
under an anxiety he found it difficult to repress. He 
boarded the morning train with reluctance, leaving the 
situation in the hands of the doctors. The Colonel had 
been told that Sara would come by the first train, and 
there was just one sure way to make good that promise. 

The through express, which circumstances forced 
Jordan to take, ran on a fast schedule, and though he 
used all possiUe diplomacy with the conductor, he could 
not induce that stiff official to stop his train at Armour, 
the nearest station to the Dudleys' country home. A 
commercial traveler, overhearing the conversation, in- 
formed Jordan of a heavy up-grade six miles beyond 
this station where an active man might jump from the 
train in safety. 

Jordan landed on the right-of-way. He discovered 
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a small cluster of houses nearby and attempted to hire 
some sort of vehicle, but the residents of the dozen rail- 
road shacks which made up the village apparently gave 
little consideration to travel other than by raiL There 
was not a horse or motor car of any kind and after 
inquiry about the route, Jordan set out on foot. 

It was a badly kept country road and the pedestrian 
gained some oxnfort from the reflection that he could 
not have progressed much faster on wheels ; but the hills 
were not steep so he walked the eight miles in less tixxie 
than he had expected. 

Rounding the last turn in the road, he came upon Sara 
and Tillinghast sitting in an automatic swing. They were 
in opposite seats and Tillinghast was reading to the girl, 
who listened with languid interest. 

Jordan paused uncertainly. For a moment his brain 
was numb; then a surging anger possessed him. He 
waited until he had fought it down. Finally he gained 
control and in turn, an odd weariness seized him. "After 
all," the thought seared in, "what does it matter? If 
she's what she appears, I've lost nothing." 

He had overcome his first sensations just as Sara 
glanced up and observed him. He noted listlessly the 
quick flush of confusion which mantled her face before 
she hailed him widi careless cordiality. **Why, Mr. 
Jordan, where did you come from ? I thought this place 
was beyond the pale of travel !" 

There was a damaging admission in this ^)eech which 
Sara in the first surprise quite overlooked, but Jordan 
passed over it without inward comment. Admissions or 
confessions meant little now. He was already confronted 
by facts which seemed sufficient. 

By this time Jordan was apparently himself, and when 
he spoke, it was with well-simulated carelessness. He 
forced the smile to correspond, and resolving to ccmtinue 
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to the end as he had begun, spoke pleasantly to Tilling- 
hast. Tfllinghast returned Jordan's civility with a cold 
bow. 

"How did you ever find your way?" asked Sara. "I 
didn't know the morning train stopped at our station." 

"It slows up at Plympton, six miles beyond," exjdained 
Jordan, "and as there wasn't a horse in that end of the 
woods, I walked. Found it prfetty fair exercise." 

Sara was beginning to recover from her first discom- 
fiture. She wondered what in particular brought him, but 
she could not well ask. Jordan seemed to read the un- 
spoken question. "I've got a message from Colonel 
Waring for you. If you'll come to the house, I'll de- 
liver it." 

Sara, however, insisted on hearing the message at 
once, and as they went toward the house, Jordan informed 
her of the accident to her uncle. He had taken medicine 
from a wrong bottle and his condition was serious. 

The family shared Sara's surprise at seeing Jordan, but 
when he acquainted them with the reason for his presence, 
their coldness qtiickly changed to a more cordial attitude. 
He had put them under obligation and the claim was not 
one they would ignore. 

Jordan's own bearing rather mystified the family. It 
did not seem possible that a man widi his stubborn chin 
would fall so readily into their mood at a first beck and 
nod, and yet he responded with the amiability of a white 
kitten. After a moment's cogitation Mrs. Dudley decided 
that the man was by nature so contradictory as not to be 
easily understood. Just at present, for instance, under 
concUtions rather adverse, from his standpoint, his cheer- 
fulness seemed to increase. 

Qare watched him narrowly, but the only significant 
thing she observed was an inclination to avoid her sister? 

Sara, for her part, viewed the situation with some 
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anxiety. Her first feeling of humiliation had given \vay 
to a growing fear that Jordan would not lightly over- 
look her conduct. She had virtually deceived him, and 
she felt that his present demeanor in no way indicated 
his attitude toward her deception. In fact, his unnatural 
attitude was the thing she liked least about his bearing*. 
It augured a deep hurt and a corresponding determination. 

To ameliorate the sting of that most miserable of lashes, 
self-reproach, she laid great stress on the unfortunate 
train of circumstances which had led up to Jordan's dis- 
covery of her equivocal action. If Uncle Mack had only 
adjusted his glasses before attempting to take his medicine 
this never would have happened. If the maid had not 
moved that poison to the opposite end of the mantel, poor 
Uncle Mack would not be— possiWy dying! 

For the time being Sara's usual optimism deserted her. 
She felt that matters had reached such a pass that nothing 
now could help and it did not occur to her to add to the 
present distress the shame of an open plea for forgive- 
ness. Her conscience suggested that relations with 
Jordan were at an end and her outward attitude toward 
the consequences was one of careless dignity. There was 
the less opportunity to arrive at some understanding for 
the reason that Jordan seemed to consider the situaticm 
satisfactory, and when by deliberate chance she met him, 
he had raised a barrier against her she could not define. * 

Tillinghast had followed Sara about trying to be of 
some service. She finally excused herself that she might 
have an opportunity to think. She wished to consider 
the immediate journey back to the city and the days after- 
wards at Uncle Mack's, when she hc^ed to have a chance 
to offer with dignity such an explanation as seemed neces- 
sary. Dignity was to provide the main defense. 

After a time she began to feel more cheerful. Certainly 
their understanding could not be finally broken until 
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Jordan had conferred with her, and when he did confer, 
she would present the case from her standpoint. There 
was no foreseeing how the incident would eventually 
shape itself. Possibly, after all, she had greatly exag- 
gerated his attitude. 

One thing was certain, however. She could expect 
no diplomatic assistance from the members of the family, 
who were not in her confidence and in no way would 
have felt sympathy for any phase of her position. Their 
present affable bearing arose from the fact that all their 
fears of Jordan were allayed. 

The first train south-bound, stopping at Armour, would 
pass at three o'clock. After noonday dinner the motor 
drew up before the door. Mrs. Dudley, Sara, Tillinghast 
and Jordan took their seats. 

It was in all respects an uneventful trip, for though 
Sara managed that Mrs. Dudley should have Tillinghast 
as a traveling companion, the railroad journey to Balti- 
more was not productive of an understanding. With 
Sara, Jordan did not touch on his personal relations, nor 
did he betray the least curiosity regarding Mr. Tilling- 
hast's visit. Sara therefore decided that a voluntary ex- 
planation was impossible. His sulkiness had accom- 
plished that much at least. 

Jordan, for his part, had curbed himself severely. 
Loyalty and respect for the girl he cared for had been 
strained to the breaking point. His one thought now 
was to deliver Sara safely at Colonel Waring's door^ 
thereby fulfilling his promise to the Colonel. 

A telegram had preceded them, and the Waring car 
met them at the station. Jordan saw Mrs. Dudley and 
Sara safely to the house and came in long enough to 
inquire after his friend's condition. Then he took his 
departure. 
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Colonel Waring did not recover rafridly, though within 
forty-eight hours the physicians were able to give assur- 
ance that his life would be spared. The effect of such 
a poison made rapid recovery impossible. The depleted 
vitality of age was also an important negative factor, 
the doctors advised, and while the Colonel's lease on Ufe 
with care might be prolonged, he would never again be 
a well man. 

As soon as Jordan had reliable information as to the 
condition of the patient he wrote an encouraging, sym- 
pathetic letter, to be given to his friend in a more con- 
valescent state. 

In making inquiry, Jordan had once happened upon 
Sara, but their meeting had brought about no other result 
than to confirm Sara in the belief that Jordan was 
alienated for the time beyond the hope of an understand- 
ing. He was scrupulously polite ; in fact, his civility was 
so studied that it checked advances on the girl's part which 
otherwise she might have been disposed to make. 

Her attitude was receptive, however, and while she 
was not resigned to the present status, matters must now 
take their course. There really seemed to be no help 
for it. Nevertheless, she began to wonder just how long 
Jordan would persist in the present estrangement. The 
uncertainty gave her greater anxiety than she confessed 
to herself, but information of a definite character she 
was soon to receive. The fourth day after her return to 
the city she opened the following letter : 

"My dear Sara: 

*'This is to be a long letter. My trunk is padced for 
the morning train and I have nothing on hand tonight 
except this. It is a last letter and I might as well express 
myself in full. 

"After what has happened, you can perhaps under- 
stand that I am willing to release you from the^ledge you 
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once gave me. In this, I am not tiying to anticipate 
your action in a cheap effort to save my face. I have 
nothing to save. 

"I don't mind confessing that this change of plan — 
perhaps this phrase will answer — ^shakes me up to some 
extent. I had looked forward to the time when I might 
take care of you and have a real Home. Frankly, your 
loss will make some difference. 

"In one respect I am not sure that you ever quite 
understood me. I refer to your family and their bear- 
ing toward me. Quite frequently they went a trifle be- 
yond the point of himior and sometimes it caused me an- 
noyance, even though, to be perfectly frank, their opinion 
on any Subject was not likely to be valuable or accurate, 
and therefore kad no great weight, in so far as it con* 
cemed me. 

"I took time to place each member of said family one 
by one. Every human being is given a slight start by 
the Almighty. The members of your family each re- 
ceived their talents, and so far as I have been able to 
discover, they buried them deep. 

"However, you didn't know but that the little family 
game, played for the benefit of one Christopher Jordan, 
was chopping my feelings to some extent, and if so, that 
I was standing the gaff on your account. It ought to 
have made you in consequence somewhat more loyal and 
considerate, but I can't see that it had that effect. 

"With my belief in your interest, I permitted you to 
mold me to your ideas in certain personal matters, and 
humored you in your elimination of real though not very 
important deficiencies. There is some self-love in any 
man — of a poor variety. On your account I humbled 
myself to the plane of conventions which are as cheap 
^d worthless as the sawdust under my feet; but even 
while I smiled at the extraordinary weight given these 
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ornamental matters, I felt just a shade ignoble in my sub- 
mission to such mannikin rules of living. There is work 
to be done. The good daylight is passing, and the matters 
your family stress so strongly are, at best, incidentals. 

"When your mother told me the story of The Man 
f rcMn Nevada,' and ended with the comment that he was 
entirely unworthy of the girl in the story, I took in her 
meaning without serious effort. She wanted me to see the 
analogy, and I saw it. 

"I afterwards read the story, and hardly know how to 
answer seriously, even at this date, the question your 
mother asked. With my limited experience of the social 
side, I should say, if I ventured an opinion at all, that 
on the face of the conditions the affair could only have 
resulted in general imhappiness. There was not much 
in common between this man and woman. They could 
not well take pleasure in the same things, and their mutual 
interests were too limited. 

"This would be my answer if I could consider the 
book as a faithful depiction of the life I have led. The 
man who wrote it has been in the western country and 
appears to know it. He has observed the ups and downs 
of the westerner and has analyzed his outlodc ; but in this 
story-writer's main idea — ^that on which his book is built 
— ^he is at fault, if there is such a thing as human nature. 
I have mixed with the dust and the ashes. I am part 
of it, and I never rubbed against a molecule resembling 
'The Man from Nevada.' I don't believe anybody else 
elbowed him, for he isn't there. A man who can neither 
read nor write, who has milled around in the rough all 
his life, can't develop a fineness he has neither heard of 
nor seen, even though his nature is above his surroundings. 

*The standards of men are built on other standards, 
and they grow as each adds his brick to the wall. The 
present steam engine represents the experience and built- 
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on improvements of a hundred men, and the best of the 
civilization of today is the product of generations — Tor 
there is no creature whose outward being is so strong that 
it is not greatly determined by what lies outside of it/ 

"This last is a bronzed thought — from the little shelf 
at home. 

"Weighing the question carefully, I am finally of the 
opinion that your mother's analogy was not well con- 
sidered. It must be admitted that there should be some 
difference in standards and deportment as between a man 
who could neither read nor write, and one who had read 
great books and attempted to understand them ; who, in 
addition, has made an effort to live by them. 

"This is my answer to Mrs. Dudley : I hold that to a 
great extent the analogy is lost. 

"As for the present circumstances, I don't want you 
to understand that I am bitter against you for what has 
happened, or that my estimate of you is a poor one. On 
the contrary, I shall always remember that you were 
almost big enough to break from the inherited prejudices 
that bound you. 

"Fm going back to the island in the morning. My 
sport and my work are there — ^to continue along the lines 
some time ago mapped out. Down in my backwoods 
country there is work for the plain man. It is the prob- 
lem of democracy; to remain free and gain effective 
government. 

"You will some day wonder, looking backward, why I 
did not attempt to win some woman whose family would 
not have asked for the things I did not have ; who would, 
in fact, have welcomed a successful man. This question 
can be answered now. When I began for myself, nearly 
twenty years ago, the fight at first was for existence. 
I had to have bread. From the beginning, though, I 
made a living, and as I pushed my way and my reading 
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gradually formed my standards, I began to lode over the 
ground which lay ahead. I was getting ambitious beyond 
the point of bread, and when my ideas had set, in spite 
of what I am, any woman not able at least to understand 
would have been dead weight 

"Possibly ambition is not the term which will most 
accurately define my general motive. Possibly my in- 
centive is merely the love of contest on ground of my 
own choosing. Motive is a strange and ccmiplex impulse, 
neither all good nor all bad. 

"When I first knew you, I wanted you because — ^well, 
no man can ever exactly say why — ^though in your case 
education and the mystery of free development had 
molded you in spite of environment, and you seemed to 
appreciate the things which, in my opinion, are worth 
while. Finally, I came to feel that you would be able to 
go with me to whatever there was ahead. 

"By this confession you need not understand that I 
calculated to advantage myself through you. The dream 
of all the afterward followed the wonder, the blend of 
several sensations, which comes once into a man's life. 

"I have lost you. The requirements called a little too 
heavily on my opportunities. Perhaps the advance will 
be slow for a time, for I'm needing rest, but if a reason- 
able time is given me, something or other will yet develop. 
Good-bye." 

Sara Dudley slept little the night following the recep- 
tion of this letter, and her revulsion of feeling was so 
great that she gave up all idea of revenging the sex. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

It was the middle of December. Jordan had busied 
himself through the summer and fall with the routine 
cares of his property. There was not not so much fruit 
as on the previous year, but the inexperienced observer, 
seeing the well-distributed crop, might have cwisidered 
it quite heavy. It was more than Jordan had expected 
after the unusual yield of the year before. 

No change had been made in the owner's labor 
schedule, and the seven hours of toil which had been his 
working day from his first occupation of the island was 
adhered to as in less prosperous times. 

He did not want to be idle. Inaction was less desirable 
than heat and fatigue. Any labor requiring judgment 
gave a certain amoimt of mental occupation, though 
routine toil permitted memory many an opportunity to 
iassert itself. In the early evenings, however, with the 
novelists and scientists he entirely lost himself. 

The long hot days had left their brand this year on 
Jordan's face. There were lines which bracing weather 
—even the recent frosts — ^had not yet eliminated. Two 
hundred and fifty days of summer-time is wearing. It 
undermines physical forces and mental energies. Added 
to the steady sapping which Jordan's unusual constitu- 
tion had heretofore resisted came insomnia. Nights of 
mental tension had brought about imaccustomed sleep- 
lessness, and this particular evening was no exception. 

It was a still night, the early part of it, and cold. The 
thermometer stood at forty, wWch causes native citizens 

ai5 
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to feel the rigors of zero weather. Ninety degrees during 
eight months without pause is poor preparation for frost. 
The change is felt accordingly. 

Presumably this was a night for sleep, but Jordan's 
brain was racing. For the hundredth time he was re- 
viewing certain past events. He lay on his bed and heard 
the clock in the open hallway successively strike the hours 
from nine to twelve, while he went back over his career 
from those earliest days to the first experience of pros- 
perity. He mentally pictured the tense excitement when 
the story of his duel with Blackjack Smith swept the 
streets of Prescott. 

From these memories Jordan passed to the years on 
the island, beginning with the casual inspection of its 
spreading old trees. Lastly, his mind traveled painfully 
back to the dream of a home. Scene by scene he dwelt 
with lingering regret on what had followed. He wondered 
if he could have acted differently; if he had been hasty 
and impatient ; if there might not have been some better 
way to meet the problem which had confronted himu 
These questions recurred and again recurred. If he had 
been differently constituted, Sara would have remained 
loyal. He was himself, however; he could not assume 
another man's personality, and it was useless to conjure 
up the impossible. 

At this point the call of a homed owl over in the main 
woodland began to break in upon Jordan's thoughts. In 
the quiet of the night the weird Who! Who! of the 
solitary sentinel came to him softly, yet very distinctly. 
It seemed to float to him through the silence. For long 
minutes an acute sense of hearing registered the mo- 
notony of that mournful question. To the man, awake, 
and every nerve on edge, it became a distinct irritation. 
He fancied it as the call of the night, stealing from 
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blacker shadows. His irritation increased. Mental con- 
trol was slowly breaking as physical forces declined. 

Once again, keyed to high tension, he waited for the 
twentieth repetition of the call. It came, and rising, he 
dressed himself. 

Noiselessly he crept out of the house, rifle in hand. 
Through the live oaks, across the stretch of wet sand that 
separated the island from the mainland and deep into the 
pine woods Jordan made his way, guided by the call of 
the owl. Now he waited silently. Again came the call 
— ^almost ahead. Jordan exerted every outward sense to 
locate the forest watchman. He knew that the great bird, 
motionless in the moonlight, would be found on the 
snag of a dead pine. 

The owl, however, seemed apprised of some danger, 
and for a long time it made no sound. Clouds floated 
across the face of the moon arid the woods seemed to 
nestle deeper iij the shadows. A transient breath for the 
moment stirred the tops of the pines. Their tufted 
branches swayed with mufiled cadence as though bent on 
preserving the silence. The usual night voices were 
stilled. Tree frogs, crickets, whippoorwills, mocking 
birds — ^all were sleeping. Presently the full moon glided 
from behind its white mask. The glory of its reflected 
gold again flooded the pine woods and the floor of the 
forest was checkered with light and shadow. At ir- 
regular intervals thick-trunked old monarchs seemed to 
stand guard over the stillness. Every motionless form, 
the unheard voices of the tree creatures, proclaimed the 
hour. 

Only the owl and the man were awake, and both were 
silent as the trees. The owl had waited for the renewal 
of an unusual sound and when the flying clouds seemed 
to hover for a moment, it called to the trees and the 
moon— Who! Who!— Who! Who! 
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Jordan moved cautiously forward and discovered the 
haunt of the night bird. On the dead snag of a giant 
old pine sat the homed owl. Even in the hazy light the 
hunter could see its feathered tufts. There was a quidc 
adjustment of the jack sights. The man measured the 
distance— one hundred and fifty yards — which was too 
great a distance for an acou-ate shot in the moonlight. 
J(M*dan took a tree on the owl and moved up thirty 5rards 
or more, then slowly brought his weapon to bear. At the 
report the splendid bird toj^led and fell to the earth, 
where the hunter found it, wings outstretched. He gazed 
upon the result of his stalk without satisfaction. Some- 
how the death of the owl had not relieved the situation. 
The woods seemed yet more sombre and hecwy now with 
silence, except for the almost inaudible whiff of wings 
which told of a lone thing deprived of its mate. 

This in a way was murder, Jordan told himself. What 
right had he, from sheer irritation, to kill the bird ! What 
reason had he — ^he might have asked himself a score of 
futile questions, all of which would have remained un- 
answered. To come to a practical consideration, it was 
too late to undo the deed. The owl was dead. 

Jordan determined that at least there should be a burial 
It was the only restitution possible, and further, it gave 
him occupation. He smoothed the bird's ruffled plumage 
and closed its outstretched wings. Then he lifted it care- 
fully and retraced his steps. 

At the bam he procured a shovel, and the feathered 
creature was buried upon the outer beach amid the white 
sand. 

Jordan still felt no desire for sleep and his nocturnal 
wanderings were resimied, this time along the smooth 
shore.' He began to feel the breath of moving air. From 
the north-west the rising wind began to stir the tree tops. 
He watched the gradual increase of the storm. In an 
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hour a roaring blast was sweeping across the bay and 
from the smoothness of glass the sea rose till the waves 
hurled themselves angrily upon the beach. 

Jordan began to observe these waves. Soon he watched 
them critically. They seemed to come in series of sevens. 
Six broke with some force upon the sand, but the seventh 
always overmatched those preceding in crest and volume. 

"One in every seven," he thought. "Six come rolling 
and tumbling, but the seventh comes strongest. When 
these have spent themselves, they recede by the under- 
current and their force lies dormant in the mass of the 
waters. Bye and bye these forces, in new waves, race 
wice more upon the surface, and as before, the seventh 
wave breaks strongest." 

He wondered if some such law might not apply to the 
human kind, where heredity seldom transmits strength to 
the third generation, where the unusual man springs like 
the teeth of Cadmus, armed from the ground. It was at 
least an interesting speculation, involving the mystery of 
development — ^predestined, racial or free. 

For hours Jordan paced the beach watching the 
progress of the storm. Driven by the energy of insomnia, 
he wandered far down the shore and when with the rift 
of day he felt some degree of fatigue, he returned to his 
bed and fell into a restless sleep. 

About eight o'clock Jordan awoke. It was the first 
time in months he had broken his working schedule. He 
glanced at the stm, well up in the sky, and wondered what 
could have happened — then he remembered the adven- 
tures of the night. The gun, uncleaned, lay on the table. 
The wind was still blowing. These were the proofs. 

When Jordan had dressed and eaten the breakfast 
which Mrs. Nelson had prepared for him, he went in 
search of Jack. Some one, he decided, should be made 
responsible for such slack routine. 
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Mr. Nelson refused, however, to appear in the light 
of a culprit. "You looked some'at wore out," he re- 
marked coolly, "an' I thought th' best thing you cud do 
war to keep on sleepin'. I tole Miss Ella not to make 
no fuss." 

Previously Jordan had noticed that Jade was disposed 
to provide exceptions for all rules. This was merely an 
additional instance and it might be just as well to let 
the matter drop. Jordan therefore sharpened his pruning 
saw and began to shape the ragged limbs of a fine old 
pcMnelo. All day the two men continued the incessant 
clip, clip, varied now and then by the sound of a saw. 

Late in the afternoon Jordan as usual visited his mail 
box. He drew out several newspapers. Glancing at the 
editorial page of one of the more important sheets — a 
paper which had offered a most persistent opposition to 
the propaganda of the Florida Forestry Association — ^he 
read an editorial paragraph : "The type of fanatic that 
has been instrumental in raising the prohibition issue is 
back of this forest conservation movement Just as they 
would regulate a man's personal ^berty and personal 
habits, so they propose to manage his private proper^ 
and take over the conduct of his private business. These 
self-constituted managers of other people's affairs are 
now attempting to take their important (?) timber con- 
troversy into the state legislature. When they arrive at 
Tallahassee, we shall witness a battle royal — ^perhaps." 

Jordan's features slightly relaxed. The glimmer of a 
smile touched his lean face. "The same old argument 
of the same old crew," he thought. "Caught in the act 
of running the good ship — 'natural resources' — on the 
rocks for the kindling they can get out of her bow, they 
squall out 'personal liberty.' Always the same howl.'' 

The editorial was a lengthy one. Jordan glanced over 
it carelessly ; then his expression became more thoughtful 
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"These fellows have pretty well advertised the cause," 
he ruminated, "and it's a line of talk just about clever 
enough to act as a boomerang/' 

He dismotuited from his horse and sat on a log. With 
his arm through the bridle rein, he skimmed the headings 
and editorials of several papers. "I guess the time is 
about ripe for the real scrap," he calculated, after a final 
inspection of certain papers of the upper counties. "The 
trenches are dug and the supporting batteries are in posi- 
tion. We've got things pretty well timed and ought to 
be able to warm it for our friends of the 'personal liberty' 
brand." 

Jordan began in a general way to plan the coming cam- 
paign as he rode homeward through the woods. He 
would engage two or three good speakers — ^young attor- 
neys of the right stripe. He felt sure that they could be 
made useful in a stumping tour of the state. He himself 
would foHow, and when finally the legislature met, he 
would be there in person to offset, if possible, the influ- 
ence of the lobbyists and the money of those employing 
the lobbyists. 

Before bed-time he had outlined a definite plan. He 
surprised Mrs. Nelson and Jack with the announcement 
that he was going away on a trip, using the moment to 
give Jack specific instructions in regard to the manage- 
ment of the grove in his absence. 

A large leather satchel of ancient appearance was 
packed before he retired. 

Once in Zamba, Jordan experienced little difficulty in 
engaging the eloquence of several legal lights of growing 
effulgence. For expenses and modest compensation these 
gentlemen were quite willing to deliver samples of their 
rhetoric at designated points throughout the state, on 
behalf of a policy which had already become a vital 
issue of the nation. It seemed well to trail in the wake 
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of the band-wagon, especially when one happened to be 
retained in said capacity. 

The secretary of the Florida Forestry Association 
soon found, however, that his retained orators were not 
able to convince the people as he himself could convince 
them. He had none of the arts of the accomplished 
speaker. He was clumsy, bltmt, abrupt ; but he spoke as 
a man speaks who believes profoundly in what he has 
to say, and with it was the instinctive restraint of power. 

After his Live Oak speech, Jordan received the grasp 
of a homy hand. A gray-bearded old man looked up into 
his face. "I never thought so much of all that young 
feller said what war th'ough here las' week," he re- 
marked. "He war a nice young feller an' all that, but he 
acted like he'd done picked up a fine argiment what he 
thought war gilt-edged an' ought to be a vote-winner. 

"Now, I get a diff 'runt idea from your talk. I some- 
how seem to know you mean whut you say. With you, it 
seem' the final word. Accordin' to whut you tell us, this 
is shore a great country of our'n. We've done been given 
out of the lap of Nature useful things sech as no other 
country ever had, an' like th' man whut was given th' 
five talents, we air responsible to God-A'mighty to k'ep 
an' hold them things safe fer ourse'ves and our sons, an' 
our sons hereafter. 

"Mister, I got jest one more thing to say : Keep right 
on. Hit's an optn road, an' you're travelin'. A man 
whut has sech ideas, an' lives an' feels an' is his ideas, 
don't happen every day. You shore air makin' a man's 
fight fer the kids not yet able to vote fer theyse'ves." 

Jordan's friendly manner and bluff good-nature let 
down the bars as if by magic. In public matters, a small 
consideration often turns the tide of opinion. The press 
had instantly taken a liking to the big secretary. A 
certain careless fellowship, establishing free-masonry, had 
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won over the newspaper men, and from the start Jor- 
dan's questionable successes were unblushingly accounted 
successes. When he really made an impression, the fact 
lost nothing in the columns of the daily and weekly 
papers. Soon his progress was being eagerly watched 
from one end of the state to the other, and every day 
new adherents were added to the cause of the Florida 
Forestry Association. 

Meanwhile, the timber crowd continued through 
their press organs to ridicule the arguments and deduc- 
tions of the conservation movement. If the "inexorable 
facts of experience and the inevitable deductions of 
logic," — 3, quotation which one subsidized paper glibly 
and complacently appropriated to imply its attitude— did 
not always tend in the direction of logic, the hackneyed 
phrase was not offered to prejudice the assumption. 

The timber owners, however, went to no heavy expense 
in combating the views of the forestry cranks, — if more 
than one existed. They were content, for the most part, 
to allow the controversy to drag along until the coming 
session of the legislature, when they counted on a de- 
cisive defeat of any bill proposed by this meddling asso- 
ciation. In referring to meddlers, the timber people 
thought only of Jordan. The attorneys and newspapers 
whose services were paid for in United States coin were 
not so regarded. In this country, no man is meddling 
with another's affairs who acquires personal property 
or profits personally by reason of his exertions. 

The action of the legislature would of a certainty pro- 
vide the crucial test. The issue had been made after 
the election of a great majority of the representatives 
and senators. There were in the legislative houses, it 
so happened, no members pledged by pre-election prom- 
ises, and under the conditions the only fighting weapon 
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of the forestry association was the enlistment of public 
opinion. 

When the legislature met in April, The Florida For- 
estry Association had gained a membership of more than 
nine thousand electors. Jordan had in his possession 
three monster petitions which, at the right moment in 
the debate on the bill, wotdd become dramatic evidence 
of the public will. 

This was Jordan's first visit to Tallahassee. It was 
also his first experience as a loblxjrist. He was not for 
that reason at a loss how to proceed. "There never was 
a thing done," he considered slowly, "which couldn't have 
been done some other way, maybe just as well, and the 
main proposition before us is to get the votes of these 
solons." 

Accordingly, following his own inclination, he made 
a point of becoming acquainted with every senator and 
every representative. He put up at the Leon Hotel, which 
was the seat of political intrigue, — ^the stamping ground 
of statesmen, if you please. He told stories that in- 
variably won a laugh and smoked long, black cigars while 
he hotttiobbed with the leaders. He kept an expensive 
automobile and lost moderately at poker. 

Within a week Jordan was a well-known and popular 
figure, though for the time he sedulously avoided a direct 
approach to his mission. The newspapers continued, how- 
ever, to agitate the political waters, and the cause of 
the forestry association was kept constantly before the 
law-makers. At all times reporters were at his heels 
or in his car, and he treated these gentlemen of the public 
prints with such comradeship that their part of the 
tacit arrangement was* carried out with decided zeal. 
Unquestionably Jordan was the best advertised private 
citizen in Tallahassee. 

One evening Jordan was smoking and chatting in the 
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hotel rotunda, when to his surprise he recognized Cage 
Rowsey. He caught the man's eye as he passed, but the 
new arrival merely scowled. A moment later, Rowsey 
joined a small group of men who were sitting in a cor- 
ner of the room, somewhat to themselves. 

Jordan had marked the presence of this group for sev- 
eral days. With passing carelessness, he had observed 
their movements and felt intuitively that they repre- 
sented the opposition to the forestry association. When 
Rowsey joined them, Jordan added the weight of this 
circumstance to other less tangible evidence. 

"They've been doing some gum-shoe work trying to 
hit a hot trail," he thought. "As I haven't made a move 
as yet and they can't get on to anything, they've begun 
to think my gum-shoe is the real pussy- foot." 

After ftu-ther consideration, Jordan came to the con- 
clusion that it was about time to start with something 
more direct. He had waited long enough to become 
favorably known. He had at length been able to identify 
the leaders. Now the question resolved itself into what 
he could do further by direct and indirect manipulation. 
He had to discover the proper levers, for every politician 
in Tallahassee could be influenced, if proper pressure 
were brought to bear. 

Jordan made up his mind to strike, and strike vigor- 
ously, and at the end of three days the result was 
apparent enough — ^to a few. The Hon. John Tarbell, rep- 
resentative from Lee County, where not much pine tim- 
ber existed, had agreed to introduce the forestry bill as 
offered to him by Jordan, who had amalgamated what 
he considered the best features of enactments existing in 
other states. Tarbell had no constituency at home which 
would be hostile to his action; therefore in his opinion 
he could well afford to be public-spirited. It was an op- 
portunity to bask for a moment in the lime-light, and if 
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the bill were successful, it might open the way to larger 
opportunity. Besides, he had taken a decided liking for 
thi^ Jordan person, who had dropped astraddle of state 
politics from nobody knew exactly where. 

Next, the secretary of the forestry association won 
over three or four minor leaders who would be valuable 
in feeling out various members of the House. Wherever* 
he received the least encouragement, he injected his own 
personality into the breech. 

Cage Rowsey, for his part, and the men associated 
with him, also became active. They were working, after 
a manner, blindly, endeavoring to counteract the grow- 
ing influence of this new power in state affairs. The 
cool, drawling manner of the fellow was putting them 
on the defensive; at least something about him seemed 
to make for friends and influence. 

At a conference on the fifth day after Jordan began 
his overt movements, the timber lobbyists were forced 
to admit reluctantly their inability to cope with him. No 
one had a tangible fact to offer, but to a man they had 
the feeling that they were losing ground. Under the 
circumstances there appeared to be just one thing left 
to do. They must send for the Old Man. Accordingly, 
the following telegram in cipher flashed over the wires 
to Zamba: "Come at once, loaded. Come for bear." 

The following morning the Hon. Sam Glenn took the 
train for Tallahassee. He had carte blanche to act as 
he saw fit in the interest of the united operators, but his 
reflections were not on that account complacent Cer- 
tainly he was unable to appreciate how this fellow Jordan 
had found it possible to work such havoc with an ortho- 
dox Florida legislature. He had sent the leaders word 
that anything in reason would be allowed, and with sub- 
stantial consideration right under the legislative nose, 
these ungrateful small-fry were flocking into the camp 
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of the trouble-maker. On the surface it seemed incom- 
prehensible. 

Glenn's brow contracted as he gave the problem a 
diflferent twist — then he slapped his thigh softly. "It's 
a play for a raise," he growled inwardly. "A cool black- 
mailer like this Jordan, who can catch the groundlings, 
is nuts to the herdsmen. It's their graft we're up 
against." 

The "graft" proved a hard thing to satisfy. Even 
the presence of Sam Glenn, who ordinarily held south 
Florida in the hollow of his hand, failed to prevent 
the growing sentiment in the legislature favoring con- 
servation. 

The Old Man was forced to unheard-of expenditures 
in his effort to combat the mania. Gradually a tense 
feeling of counter forces took possession of the assembly. 
Bills previously of some moment became of secondary 
importance, and influence of every sort began to work in 
the undercurrent. Politicians who owed Sam Glenn a 
grudge joined the forces of the forestry association and 
attempted to take possession of its fighting machinery; 
but at the control lever, holding all the strings as well, 
they found a slow-talking man who did not move aside. 
With careless indifference he dictated and dominated 
every movement. The new converts were more than 
welcome, provided they were in the camp to act under 
instructions. After looking over the outfit, the converts 
generally remained to take orders, and it did not seem 
a particularly disagreeable experience, once one acquired 
the habit. The feeling soon became general that the new 
machine was moving smoothly and with precision, as 
though it had some definite action in view. 

The day the Hon. John Tarbell introduced the Forest 
Conservation bill, the Old Man was particularly active, 
without appearing to be so. He seldom showed himself 
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on the streets, but it was noticed that many representa- 
tives were admitted to his apartments at the Leon. 
Every politician who observed this activity knew its sig- 
nificance. These gentlemen were being summoned into 
the Presence, that the Honorable Sam might persuade, 
browbeat or bribe the unruly; though, to be accurate, 
it may safely be hazarded he did not offer money. How- 
ever, there are various methods whereby money or its 
equivalent may be strewn in the path of a legislator who 
is open to conviction. 

Mr. Glenn was losing patience, nevertheless. This busi- 
ness was becoming quite expensive and he began to 
consider whether — for instance — ^it might not be good 
policy to retire from the fight rather than to carry it on 
to probable defeat. This latter suggestion had come to 
him through the remonstrance of one of his timber col- 
leagues, but eventually he cast it aside. He Tiad never 
in his career been beaten. He had not previously ac- 
quainted himself with the habit of defeat and by nature 
was a "break-or-bust" type of man. Besides, in this 
instance, his political prestige was at stake. He could 
not afford to lose at any price, and to quit was to lose, 
without a real effort. 

Despite vigorous measures, Glenn and what he stood 
for gradually lost ground in the House. He could not 
understand from whence Jordan's ammunition was com- 
ing. Jordan did not appear to be a man who would use 
his private fortune in a contest of this sort. Glenn felt 
someway that the fellow was too canny for that. He 
was not the usual type of fanatic. 

Glenn was morally certain, however, that the timber 
interests were being beaten by counter-bribery. "If I 
coidd only catch him with the goods," he thought. "He's 
about the smoothest countryman I've come up against in 
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several da}rs. IVe got to find out where the silver bucks 
are coming from." 

As Glenn felt the ground gradually slipping from under 
him in the House, he began to g^ve more and more of 
his attention to the Senate. He found the members of 
this body decidedly more open-minded, and thus en- 
couraged, he cultivated the upper branch of the legislature 
with a nice regard for details. Occupied with this work, 
he began to feel more optimistic. It was rather like old 
times. 

On the second reading of the Forest Conservation bill, 
when the Hon. John Tarbell took the floor on behalf of 
the bill, Jordan produced his petitions. Paper of extra 
weight had been used for this purpose, and six pages 
struggled down the middle aisle of the chamber with the 
three bulky rolls. They made a decidedly spectacular 
showing, f The friends of the bill were active and no 
amendment seriously affecting the efficacy of the measure 
was incorporated. 

"I believe we have them beaten in the House," re- 
marked Tarbell afterwards to Jordan, "but you want to 
watch the Senate. That is Glenn's one best card. He has 
always controlled the Senate." 

Cage Rowsey had mysteriously disappeared. He was 
gone several days and turned up quietly the morning the 
bill went on its third reading. His report dissipated cer- 
tain of the Old Man's conjectures, only to raise a spectre. 
"If what you tell me is correct, Rowsey, this fellow may 
keep up a stir for years. He seems to be running chiefly 
on nerve and wind, and our fights cost money. We've got 
to call him off some way." • 

Glenn considered further. He must have a private con- 
ference with this man Jordan and ascertain if there was 
not some way by which their political differences might 
be harmonized. Acting on this theory, Glenn instructed 
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one of his lieutenants to carry the suggestion of such a 
proposal to Jordan. The trouble-maker's eyes narrowed 
slightly. "I'll send your man my answer within an hour," 
he stated briefly. 

Then Jordan held a consultation with JcJin Tarbell. 
Tarbell weighed the matter: "I don't know what he's 
driving at," he confessed finally. "I've just come by good 
evidence that he has our bill killed in the Senate, — and 
yet this looks as if he were about to show the white 
feather." 

"There's just one way to find out for certain," said 
Jordan. "We can let him say his little say." 

"That looks all right," agreed Tarbell, "but go heeled. 
He may try to start something." 

"I haven't sized him up that way," returned Jordan. 
"He's got too much at stake to take one of those fifty 
per cent chances. Just the same, he's got a desperate 
party on his pay-roll. I think Rowsey's worth watching." 

"If you don't mind," suggested Tarbell, "I think 111 
come along. Glenn will open his mind as far as it suits 
his game, whether I'm there or not. I've seen a good 
many of his moves from the inside." 

"I was going to invite you," answered Jordan. "Two 
heads, you know, beat one, and it might come to a ques- 
tion of evidence." 

"You may use my cc«nmittee room if you wish," offered 
Tarbell as an after-thought. "Glenn can't work any 
back-of-the-curtain business there." 

Accordingly, word went to the Honorable Sam that 
Mr. Jordan, accompanied by Hon. John Tarbell, would 
meet him at the Finance Committee rooms at two o'clock 
sharp. 

An answer was soon forthcoming. Mr. Glenn and a 
friend or two would be on hand at the place and hour 
named. 
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Both sides met the appointment promptly. Jordan 
noted casually that Cage Rowsey followed closely at the 
heels of Sam Glenn. 

"I'm here to listen to anything you've got to say," re- 
marked Jordan, by way of opening the conference. 

"Our proposition will be short and sweet," snapped 
Glenn, measuring his man with a calculating glance. 
"We've got you beat. I concede you the House, but the 
Senate stands pat for the property interests which have 
given the state its present development." 

"Leave out the gallery business, Glenn," advised Jor- 
dan evenly. "There is nothing to gain by your posing in 
this limited gathering as the defender of property rights. 
Just state the facts: You admit we've got you whipped 
to a frazzle in the House, and you assert you can kill 
our bill in the Senate. I guess that last is pretty near 
straight, — ^turning to Tarbell." 

Tarbell nodded. "Between ourselves, I believe they've 
got us in the Upper House." 

"I've got you," continued Glenn. "Investigate to your 
entire satisfaction. You'll find nothing wrong with that 
calculation. Just the same, I'm here to admit that you've 
done pretty well, considering you had no backing, and 
I'm disposed to let you off easy. To put the case straight, 
I'll pay the expenses you have incurred if you happen to 
be enough of a sport to take your licking like a man ; that 
is, — ^you drop the whole business, shake hands and forget 
we ever crossed sticks." 

"I guess your ideas on politics and finance are fairly 
liberal," answered Jordan indifferently, "but if I were 
an honest grafter, this proposal of yours wouldn't look 
particularly heavy. To state the proposition, I've spent 
something over four thousand dollars in getting this littles 
upheaval to quaking — some advertising, a few real ora- 
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tors, railroad fare, hotel bills, cigars, pdcer chips and an 
auto. Not a cent otherwise to influence a vote." 

*'I don't know about that last," interpolated Glenn, his 
jaw hard. "I do know, though, that you are the Florida 
Forestry Association, and youVe stirred up and manu- 
factured the whole huUaballoo. I give you credit at least 
for that." 

"Well, ni tell. you the rest of it," answered Jordan 
slowly. "This little hullaballoo, as you call it, has cost 
me about four thousand dollars. To take care of your 
end of the rumpus, you've come across with a hundred 
thousand or more. This is on the basis of twenty-five 
thousand for one thousand, and Fm here to say that I 
can take care of my part of the proportionate expense just 
as long as you can take care of your part, and two years 
from now I'm rather certain to put it up to you again." 

"I hadn't expected to hold you right down to what you 
spent," said Glenn, the angry light in his eyes belying 
the suavity of the reply. "I had intended to allow a 
reasonable estimate for your time." 

"I'm rather thinking you've gone far enough in that 
direction," Jordan interrupted, biting off the words. "I 
didn't come here to get a straight bribery proposal." 

"No," flashed Cage Rowsey, fixing Jordan with a 
menacing stare, "ye came here with a straight blackmail 
proposal. Ye wanted to let that threat of whut ye would 
do year-arter-next soak in." 

"I reckon you missed your guess that round, Mr. 
Rowsey." 

"I reckon ye air an ordinary cheap liar," said Rowsey, 
as his right hand glided stealthily across his chest to his 
left side. 

There was a sudden tenseness. Those present knew 
what this forced quarrel meant. The intent look of the 
man-killer was in Rowsey's eyes, as he waited. 
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Jordan studied the fellow closely for a moment He 
took deliberate note of every movement, particularly of 
the whereabouts of the hand which had disappeared be- 
neath the loose coat ; then he proceeded in an offhand tone 
to state his position on the point of honor involved in 
Mr. Rowsey's insult. 

''Some men can afford to take the lie, and some can't,*' 
he remarked easily. "Fm one of those that can. Any- 
body present is welcome to consider that I don't carry the 
goods. That's your business. However, I've got this 
much to say, Glenn," turning to the boss — "I usually pick 
the time and place for misunderstandings of this sort, and 
your last little play doesn't get you any more than the 
bribery suggestion." 

Glenn turned dark under the implication. He took a 
step forward, but something in the intent glance of the 
big man caused him to reconsider. 

''You had better take things easy," advised Jordan 
coldly. "You've got a wife and children in Zamba." 

Then he turned his attention again to Rowsey. "I 
want to give you a pointer or two, my friend. When you 
come prepared to make a quick kill at close range, don't 
holster your shooting iron at your left side, where you 
have to reach it from in front. It gives a man a chance 
to pin your arm, and it's a tenth of a second slow, any- 
way. I've known better men than you to take the last 
count on a break like that." 

The contemptuous glance which went with this com- 
ment cut Rowsey to the quick. Overcome by rage and 
chagrin, the potential murderer glanced uncertainly at the 
man from whom he took orders and receiving no overt 
encouragement, he was suddenly seized with a feeling of 
panic and backed slowly from the room. 

*T guess you may follow your — friend," said Jordan, 
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measuring Sam Glenn with a negligent glance. ''You're 
both a fraction below par/' 

Glenn accepted this curt dismissal with an alacrity he 
was not altogether able to conceal. As he retired, how- 
ever, he slammed the door behind him. 

John Tarbell rose from his chair at the moment and 
seized Jordan's brown hand. "That -was well handled, 
and a fair riddance," he remarked, "but the main fact 
is just as the Spanish half-breed says : he's got our bill 
in the undertaker's parlors. It's been a good day's work, 
though, to have carried it as far as we did. I think it 
will teach the heavy boss a thing or two as to who's who 
around Tallahassee. Whenever you've got anything on, 
let me know— especially if there's a chance that you'll 
run afoul of Glenn, though I suppose you could mighty 
nearly count on me anyway. I like to pair with a man 
who can play the cards when he has 'em." 

"I like the game myself, the situations and the by-play," 
answered Jordan, "and I don't feel a bit responsible for 
what happens if the other fellow — Glenn or anybody else 
— ^gets in the way of the roller." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Inside politics at Tallahassee at length decided that 
The Florida Forestry Association was defeated. Its 
friends privately conceded the ultimate failure of the bill. 
For all this, Jordan considered that there was every rea- 
son why the victory almost achieved in the Lower House 
should be clinched. Among other reasons, it would 
endow with political weight any future bill of a like 
nature and add something to the personal influence of its 
chief promoter. In addition, ordinary foresight dictated 
that the bill be foisted into a position where an unlooked- 
for development might turn the tables in its favor. 

Accordingly, within an hour of Jordan's parting con- 
versation with Tarbell, the chief lobbyist for the forestry 
bill sought another interview with the representative from 
Lee County. "We can't afford to drop our proposition 
at this stage," he remarked. "We've got to. push it 
through. What we've already done has made us about 
all the opposition that can be stirred up. To drop the 
bill now would lose us the prestige of a House victory, 
break up our organization and leave the men who have 
stood by us out in the open where they can be potted 
one at a time. Organized and standing together, we pro- 
tect ourselves." 

Tarbell acquiesced to this. "That's common sense and 
good politics," he agreed. 

"We must keep up a proper front until the bill passes," 
went on Jordan. "Push it hard until we're certain of it, 
and after that I guess we'll have to go into winter quar- 
ters for a while." 

aas 
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Two days after this conversation, the bill of the 
Forestry Association was put on its final passage without 
serious opposition and after the usual parliamentary for- 
malities^ was duly presented for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

From this moment, Jordan seemed to take little interest 
in the intrigues of Tdlahassee. His bearing tacitly ad- 
mitted defeat. This much was quite apparent to those 
chiefly concerned. 

The forestry lobbyist felt, however, that there was 
danger of over-acting his present part, for he was still in 
the game. There had been a period in the contest when 
a bold front appeared to be the best policy. Strategy, in 
Jordan's opinion, now made an opposite demand, ccmse- 
quently he adopted a somewhat different demeanor. 
UnquestionaUy he was beaten. The bill at this time could 
be hopelessly smothered, and aware that a plan dependent 
on secrecy is disclosed at unnecessary risk, when the con- 
fident can be of no assistance, Jordan kept his own 
counsel. 

Meanwhile he watched with cat-like patience and with 
none of the apparent tensity of that successful stalker. 
He was looking for any opening that might offer and be 
was not particular where it developed. To those who 
made it a business to keep an eye on him, he appeared 
resigned and philosophical. Certainly he had done his 
best. The boys had stood by the guns to the last, but the 
other side had a big advantage in position. They had 
only to maintain a present status. He had to break 
through and smash the trenches. There would be a time, 
though, for a fresh test of strength at the next session. 

Finally the timber interest and its purchased senators 
relapsed into security and carelessness. That the bill 
would die of neglect in the Senate was a foregone con- 
clusion, or if not of neglect, it would without doubt fail 
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of passage. For all practical purposes this was one and 
the same thing. The defeat of the bill was an accom- 
plished fact and the matter became an object of boastful 
reference. In casual conversation, the victors relegated 
it to the dusty archives of the Upper House. 

So inalterable seemed the present status that the means 
and methods whereby the defeat of the bill had been 
accomplished began gradually to leak out as reminiscence 
— not, of course, into the public prints for the benefit of 
the stupid electorate, but at small smokers, poker sittings, 
informal groups in committee rooms. In these gather- 
ings, the personal, carelessly confidential note predom- 
inated. The gallery was not present and the cloak of 
statesmanship fell away. 

By degrees small facts came to Jordan's attention. He 
continued to keep in as close touch as possible with the 
political and social life of the capital, or rather, in touch 
with the social side of its politics. He still gave small 
smokers from time to time, where a few chosen spirits 
interested themselves in good cigars, one's choice as to 
liquid refreshments, and a cosy game of twenty-five cent 
limit. Jordan continued to lose moderately at these sit- 
tings, which fact did not, as before suggested, make his 
parties less popular. Also the warmth of good-fellowship 
radiates. Mr. Jordan was the welcome guest at a number 
of select smokers given by gentlemen about the capital. 

Choosing his time opportunely, Jordan outlined the 
present attitude of a certain lobbyist, — ^himself. He 
broached the subject casually enough: "When I wanted 
something up here a while back," he remarked with a 
broad grin, "I loosened up. Didn't in reason spare legiti- 
mate expense. You examined the proposition on its 
merits and no harm was done. I didn't get what I came 
after, it's true, but a sport doesn't become a tin-horn just 
because he fails to get pay-dirt every time he plays the 
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table. At first, as stated, it was a game, but i;\4iile the 
game was pla3ring, I came to like the crowd up here. It's 
a bunch of good fellows and I'm going to see them 
through this session, just for luck." 

Undoubtedly this was the proper spirit in which to 
accept a licking, and while Jordan may have lost in the 
estimation of the hard-headed by this happy attitude 
toward defeat, he became correspondingly popular with 
those of a more volatile spirit. 

Still, the specific information as to the influence brought 
to bear upon the senators was slow in reaching the ear 
of the man whose one best card was to keep in touch and 
wait ; for Jordan felt that it would be fatal to his chances 
to venture even the most indirect question. 

By degrees, however, his observation and chance re- 
marks let fall, turned his attenticm to certain quarters. 
He had noticed, for instance, that several senators, quite 
careful as to personal expenditure in the early days of 
the session, were prodigal now, and acting on the evident 
suggestion, he began a cautious investigation of the 
previous resources of these gentlemen in their home dis- 
tricts. 

The result of these inquiries satisfied Jordan that his 
attention had been focused in the right direction. These 
men were in fact living beyond their apparent means. 
If he could only follow the ramifications of their move- 
ments over the back trail, he would probably arrive at 
the stamping grotmd of the conspiracy. Meanwhile he 
studied his suspects, estimating their possible weakness 
tmder sudden accusation. An accusation, needless to say, 
of necessity must be backed by a few facts judiciously 
brought to bear. 

Jordan weighed his suspicions carefully and decided 
that his evidence, entirely circumstantial, was insufficient 
He must therefore wait for facts of a more direct nature. 
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There were too many buried treasures coming to light in 
Florida, and the sudden prosperity of certain senators 
might prove to be merely the corroding wealth of some 
long-dead pirate. 

Thus practically at the end of his resources, Jordan by 
purest accident picked up a trail which a definite working 
plan had failed to discover. It happened that Senator 
Akers, one of the leaders of the Senate, resembled Jor- 
dan in height, figure and to some extent, in features. The 
senator was a well-known attorney of excellent connec- 
tions, posing as a person of breeding and culture. He 
was also rather snobbish — as snobbish as a politician can 
afford to be — ^though for certain reasons of his own, 
Akers was frequently in the cortipany of Senator Wise- 
man, a man of quite different mold, either as regards 
mental attainments or social accomplishment. 

Wiseman was repellent in manner, the more so when 
he attempted to be ingratiating. His eyes were set near 
together. When he could bring himself to look an asso- 
ciate squarely in the face, which was seldom, the intent- 
ness of his expression gave his optics the appearance of 
being slightly crossed. He walked with drooping shoul- 
ders; otherwise a hang-dog air. As one observer 
described his general bearing, he had a "snooping way'* 
about him. It was commonly known, however, that the 
senator from Albermarle was resourceful in matters of 
intrigue, and when an off -color scheme was on foot, his 
services were usually in requisition. Among other de- 
sirable qualifications, he was- reputed to possess a still 
tongue. 

On the occasion in question, Jordan sat smoking in the 
hotel rotunda. Mentally he was busy, painstakingly 
weighing the circumstantial clues in his possession, and 
once or twice his mind had seized upon the sudden in- 
timacy which had sprung up between Akers and Wise- 
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man. At various times he had received rather accurate 
impressions of the Akers type of gentleman and he won- 
dered what was at the bottom of this friendship. 

While idly occupied with the suggestion, the presepce 
of Wiseman only a few yards away, caused Jordan to 
grip his speculations more firmly. "This friendship has 
scxnething to do with the deal," he hazarded. 

His attention was at^once drawn to Wiseman's actions. 
He eyed him closely. "Drunk," he muttered after a brief 
observation. "Unusual for him." 

The senator left his companions and lurched over to 
the nearest window. For the first time he became aware 
of Jordan's presence. "Hello, Senator," he hiccoughed 
with an intimate air. "I've been wanting to see you for 
two or three hours. We've got a new deal on." 

By inspiration, Jordan grasped the possibilities of this 
chance meeting. His resemblance to Akers had been 
more than once remarked. Wiseman's misapprehension 
and the "new deal" both suggested the opening for which 
he had been patiently waiting. The new deal and the old 
would be interchangeable, once they got comfortably into 
the discussion. 

Rapidly Jordan weighed his chances of success. A 
false move would be fatal. Voice and manner would 
offer the chief stumbling blocks, but what mattered a 
difference of voice to a tipsy man. Manner meant less. 

At this point Jordan reached a decision. It was a bold 
plan, but it would seem that only deliberate boldness could 
win. Patience without risk had so far failed. 

At once the bogus senator gripped Wiseman by the arm 
and together they supported each other in their progress 
through the lobby. . "I suggest we go to your room,** 
remarked the gentleman of the borrowed toga, "where 
we can discuss the new deal without interruptioa" 

The decided recklessness of the venture forced a half- 
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suppressed grimace from the masquerader. To begin 
with, there were several things to be borne in mind. He 
must preserve the misapprehension as to his own identity. 
He must divert consideration from the new deal to the 
dd. This accomplished, he must sense the facts he was 
attempting to establish, with sufficient accuracy to 
appear to be discussing, when in fact he would be cross- 
examining. If the difficulties up to this point were 
successfully met, he must force a brain not active enough 
to recognize an intimate, to rehearse the intricacies of a 
well-planned scheme of bribery. He must get the infor- 
maticMti before the man in his clutches sank into a deeper 
lethargy or recovered sufficiently to realize the situation. 
If his attempt by any chance failed — and there appeared 
to be several such chances — ^he forfeited the opportunity 
to transform the Forestry Conservation bill into law, cer- 
tainly at this session. 

During the next hour Jordan's resourcefulness was 
severely taxed. True, it did not require diplomacy to 
divert Wiseman's attention from the "new" to the "old" 
deal Jordan's difficulties came after this diversion had 
been effected, since his advantage proved also to be his 
handicap. The alcdiol had done its work too well; yet 
by patience and constant suggestion Jordan stimulated 
the torpid brain into action. Fact by fact, he gained in- 
formation on which to build a further discussion of the 
"deal." A single point of minor importance dropped by 
the senator and Jordan would himself supply the span 
that bridged the gap. In this he was forced to take addi- 
tional chances. 

At times the conference assumed sudden atmospheric 
changes, when the two men would bellow at each other 
and glare through the smoke of two active cigars. The 
bogus senator was endeavoring to make the discussion 
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as trae to the life as though Akers really sat in the diair 
he occupied. 

Finally Jordan drew a breath of relief and leaned 
back. He felt satisfied that he had acquainted himself 
with the inmost wheels of capital intrigue, in so far at 
least as the killing of the forestry bill was known to the 
Hon. James Wiseman. 

The visitor was now ready to take his departure, and 
rising, he muttered excuses which were quite acceptable 
to the senator. That gentleman was inclined to curl up 
and go to sleep under slight pretext 

Jordan went to his own rooms and shut himself in. 
There he reviewed all the facts he had acquired during 
the entire session. He took them singly and in pairs and 
variously in combination. He set them up one against 
the other as though they had been pieces on the chess 
board. Eventually he devised a tentative plan of cam- 
paign made possible by his latest discoveries. In work- 
ing out the details, however, he concluded that he did 
not have sufficient pieces to play a winning game, and in 
conformity with this conclusion, he decided that assist- 
ance from home was imperative. Accordingly, he sent 
two telegrams to Blue Bay. The messages were dupli- 
cates and read: "Come by first train to Tallahassee. 
Needed badly. Your expenses paid." One was addressed 
to William McDougle ; the other to James Lithgow. 

This much accctfnplished, Jordan folded his hands for 
twenty-four hours. Unquestionably time was a factor, 
but he must be sure of his position as he proceeded. 
Desperate risks had again given place to caution. He had 
studied the situation carefully and felt that in this game 
there were shades of distinction not to be overlodced. 
Without doubt it was one thing to obtain the support 
and cooperation of politicians, who for motives which 
concerned themselves were willing to unite under capaUe 
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leadership; but it is rare that one grafter, tincoerced, will 
assist in giving over another of the same ilk to the un- 
certain mercies of the law. The bare suggestion tramples 
on a deep-seated prejudice and violates the only honor 
code which such gentry seem to possess. 

After brief consideration, Jordan gave up the idea of 
attempting to use certain of these politicians to entrap 
the guilty. 

Senator Jonas Tribble was one of the gentlemen of 
suddenly acquired prosperity. He was possessed of a 
receding chin and a mild eye, and generally was content to 
let others outline ways and means whereby all might 
receive due benefits. 

The afternoon Messrs. Lithgow and McDougle ar- 
rived, Jordan requested Senator Tribble to come to his 
rooms, and the senator, who anticipated hospitality of 
some sort, made haste to comply. There he made the 
acquaintance of Jordan's old friends from home. 

The room in which they were assembled and the con- 
necting chamber Jordan had fortunately secured before 
the opening of the session. This suite had evidently been 
arranged to guard against intrusion. A heavy door, a 
small inner lobby and doors opening from the lobby into 
the chambers effectually shut off all chance of eaves- 
dropping. 

Senator Tribble on his arrival was not long left in 
doubt as to the nature of the entertainment. Jordan 
pushed a box of cigars toward the visitor. "Light up. 
Senator,'* he invited cordially. "We've got a little busi- 
ness on hand that may cause some smoke, and you might 
as well operate a small factory of your own." 

"To what do you refer?" asked Tribble with dignity. 

"I'm referring to the wholesale bribery of the senate," 
answered Jordan coolly. "The forestry bill was smoth- 
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ered in the Senate by a few stacks of greenbadcs, as well 
as other valuable consideration." 

"Do you appreciate the nature of the charge you are 
making?" 

"I know the nature of it and I know all about it," 
answered the big man. He struck a match carelessly aAd 
held it to a long black smoker. Then he continued de- 
liberately with his statement. Details in abundance were 
forthcoming and Tribble gradually grew white under the 
arraignment The conviction grew on him that the facts 
in some way had come into the hands of a man who could 
and would use them. / 

"How did you get hold of all this?" he vouchsafed 
finally. 

"Fm not here to answer questions," returned Jordan 
shortly. "Perhaps I'll let a few of you off if I can; but 
to make an exception in 3rour favor, you've got to seem 
to turn state's evidence by giving me some new fact, even 
if it doesn't cut any material figure. Otherwise you take 
your chances with the rest, and I don't mind telling you 
I've got the whole bunch of you meshed up." 

Lithgow and McDougle corroborated this last state- 
ment with a growling affirmative. "What you do fer 
yoh-se'f ," remarked McDougle darkly, "has got to be did 
right now, youn' man. You're in the grip of th' Floridy 
Forest 'Sosation." 

Jim Lithgow was equally threatening. "Save your skin 
while you can," he snapped. 

Confronted in this fashion, the senator, naturally of 
a yielding temperament, surrendered without a struggle. 
At once he decided that the jig was up, and where every- 
thing was known anyway, it was manifestly suicidal to 
refuse the immunity offered. 

"You gentlemen are taking this thing pretty seriously," 
he answered finally, assuming such dignity as was pos- 
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siWe under the circumstances. "I never considered that 
I was doing anything particularly out of the way when 
I accepted a roll of turpentine bills. None of us have 
much use for the turpentine crowd. The Old Man and 
the rest of them have rubbed it in on us right along and ' 
this seemed to be our chance to hand them one. We 
thought you'd claim your part afterwards for beating the 
bushes while we held the net." 

This naive idea of the combination supposed tacitly to 
exist, forced an unwilling smile from Jordan. As he 
further considered the suggestion, the hmnor of it seemed 
to appeal to him yet more strongly, and finally, unable 
longer to contain himself, his mirth broke into an audiWe 
rumble. 

"You had it all wrong, at any rate,'* he managed to 
answer after a time. "I wasn't beating the bushes while 
you held the snipe net. I was attempting to get honest 
legislation for the benefit of the state. You and some 
others like you accepted bribe money and blocked our bill. 
It is the acceptance of that bribe money which is going 
to make serious trouble." 

"What do you want to know ?" asked TribMe, attempt- 
ing a show of stoical frankness. 

"Don't want to know anything," said Jordan. "I have 
all the evidence required. Am simply giving you a 
chance to come clear." 

"I get you," said Tribble ; "but your questions." 

"Well, to start with, how much did you get out of 
it?" 

"Twenty-five hundred. I came across too early and 
didn't get my share." 

"Who did the trading for the timber crowd ?" 

The witness visibly hesitated and Jordan waited coolly. 

At length Tribble answered, though with evident re- 
luctance : "The Old Man looked after that part himself. 
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You will understand, that the consideration was men- 
tioned as for something else— legal retainer, ten prices for 
a few acres of pine land or a town lot at five times its 
actual value. Any old way except the way it was." 

Jordan hummed a tune and took a turn across the room 
while he waited for Lithgow painfully to scratch down 
these questions and answers. 

"Who paid over the money ?" was the next query. 

"Senator Wiseman did part of the paying, I'm told. 
Rowsey gave me mine, but the Old Man afterwards 
asked me if I got it." 

"How was it paid ?" asked Jordan. — 

^What do you mean?" countered the senator, 
'Gold, silver, checks, jobs or bank notes?" suggested 
the inquisitor. 

"One hundred dollar bills in some cases," came the 
answer. "I sold the Old Man a junk piece of real estate." 

"There are a number of these Wlls scattered about 
town," commented Jordan, turning to McDougle, "I 
have three Fve picked up. New bills, never in circulation 
before. Identified, marked and attested by the men I got 
them from. It just happened that these parties were able 
to remember the senators who cashed them in for smaller 
money." 

"Good evidence, I'm by way of thinkin'," vouchsafed 
McDougle, with the air of an owl. "This is th' damndest 
plot I ever see." 

"How did you get th' men who had th' bills to talk?" 
asked Lithgow, who always believed in going to the bot- 
tom of the well. 

"The bills looked counterfeit to me," answered Jordan 
solemnly, "and while I wanted a few hundred dollar bills, 
I also wanted to know something about them before I 
exchanged them for good money. I guess, though, we'd 
better get back to the present business: How many leg- 
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islatots, iSeiiator, were mixed up in this mtle propo- 
sition ?'* 

"I couldn't say absolutely/* answered Tribble with 
renewed reluctance. "But it's the general idea there were 
fifteen or eighteen on the inside." 

"Don't you know to a man?" 

"You'll appreciate that it wasn't a matter we could 
afford to discuss much," answered the Honorable Jonas. 

"Even if it was chiefly in the way of soaking the timber 
interests," put in Lithgow. 

"That was just the reason why we had to be so quiet," 
answered Tribble quickly. 

"What was Senator Aker's share?" continued Jordan, 
ignoring the interruption. 

"Don't know, but it was more than I got" 

There was a pause. Jordan todk the memoranda from 
Lithgow's hands and went over it slowly. The questions 
and answers seemed to cover the bribery transaction to 
Jordan's satisfaction. Turning to Tribble, he laid the 
memoranda on the table and handed the senator a pen. 
"Write below," he dictated, " 'The above questions as of 
date and hour set forth were asked me. I hereby make 
affidavit that the answers thereto are my own, and that 
these answers state the facts to the best of my knowl- 
edge.' " 

Tribble wrote as requested. "Now sigti," ordered 
Jordan. 

The senator drew back. Jordan observed his hesita- 
tion. 

"Sign or go to jail," he remarked. 

"I suppose you've got this business all your way,'* 
answered Tribble resignedly. He drew the paper to him 
and affixed his signature. 

The three witnesses to the confession also affixed their 
names to the document. 
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"Fm no lawyer," said Lithgow, with a trace of satis- 
faction, ''but this looks like legal evidence to me. It 
certainly would be if I was on a jury." 

''We regret to hold you longer, Senator," put in Jordan, 
"but we have two more gentlemen to examine before we 
let you give the hue-and-cry, so we'll ask you to remain 
in the next room for a time and take things easy." 

"But IVe an engagement within fifteen minutes," ex- 
claimed TribMe, consulting his watch. "I must keep it 
It's important." 

"Nothing more important at present," interposed Jor- 
dan, "than to keep yourself free of those blade and white 
stripes. My advice is to stay a while." 

Tribble felt the force of this argument and sullenly 
withdrew into the adjoining room. 

At once Jordan rang the bell and dispatched a note. A 
long wait ensued. Finally the messenger returned with 
the information that Senator Stark could not be found. 
Jordan sent out for a second senator. In a few minutes 
the legislator, whose services as a connoisseur of imported 
cigars and Kentucky Bourbon had been urgently desired, 
arrived. 

The cigars and the Bourbon proved to be only a part 
of the entertainment. After an hour of the sharpest 
questioning, Senator Roberts, a drab personality in whom 
prudence and rascality were equally Wended, f otmd the 
best of cigars distasteful. Confronted and coolly hec- 
tored at every turn, eventually he answered the questions 
put to him and acknowledged the interview with his 
signature. 

The grill over, he was permitted to join his colleague in 
the next apartment. 

The search for Senator Stark was renewed, this time 
with success. The senator's knock announced him and 
as Jordan shook hands with the visitor, Lithgow per- 
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mitted the detained senators to depart by the other door. 

With the evidence Jordan now had in his possession, he 
found little difficulty in convincing Senator Stark that 
immunity could only be gained by an unreserved con- 
fession, and in answer to Jordan's questions, the senator 
tdid what he knew. His testimony did not add materially 
to the evidence. There was a ludicrous haste, however, 
about his departure. It reminded Jordan of his school 
days, when old Jimmie finally freed the kept-in culprits. 

"I had to keep them herded while we were making our 
MuflF," he explained, as his face relaxed. "We had to 
scare something out of the easy marks before they were 
put wise as to how little we could actually prove. The 
bigger guns would probably have stiffened their backs." 

"But you've done opened the cow-pen," interposed 
Unde BiU. 

"Correct," answered Jordan. "It's not a bluff any 
longer. Got the proof now in black and white, and am 
shaking out a few tarred rats to scatter panic among the 
rest. These fellows in the next six hours will rub a little 
tar on the whole bunch. Putting the proposition differ- 
ently, they will plow, harrow and plant for the crop we 
want." 

"And what do we calculate to do next ?" asked Lithgow. 

'*We'll keep quiet for awhile and give our statesmen 
a chance to stir up a fine huUaballoo, as Glen would call 
it" 

"And after that?" 

"Well, we'll have a somewhat different proposition 
to deal with on the next round. Akers has a certain 
amount of brains, and he's not exactly what you mig^t 
call timid. When he shows up, just keep all your eyes on 
the job. One thing is about as liable to happen as ' 
another." 
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"All right," acquiesced Uncle Bill with relish. "How- 
sover th' cat jumps, we'll shore give 'em a run fer their 
money. I bet they'll be doin' a pow'ful amount of thinkin' 
and some guessin' in just about a nour from now. Things 
is more active than when I war up here legislatin'." 



I 



CHAPTER XXV 

Sara was spending the day with Unde Mack at his 
town house. The Colonel had taught her to regard 17 
Euclid Avenue as her second home, and when she was in 
the city, on a shopping expedition or otherwise, she took 
possession of Colonel Waring's residence. 

The Colonel maintained city offices, even though his 
personal affairs had been so arranged that little was re- 
quired to keep them in order. 

He was still a man of affairs, so he believed, in touch 
witn the busy life about him, and offices were distinctly 
necessary in keeping up the self-imposed delusion. 

He was old, however. The accidental poisoning of 
the previous spring had further sapped hik vitality and 
when he returned from his daily pilgrimage to the sky- 
scraper suite, Sara noticed with concern that his move- 
ments were uncertain. Assisted by his driver the Colonel 
descended from the big touring car and feebly climbed 
the front steps. In the hall two round arms encircled his 
wrinkled neck as he was laying aside hat and cane. 

"Aha,'* he remarked without a start, "it's my little girl 
come to make this house a cheerful sort of place." 

Sara assisted him into the library where she placed him 
carefully in the big leather rocker by the window. Then 
she slipped into a rocker opposite. 

In turn the old man studied the girl deliberately. "You 
don't look very well, my dear," he said finally. "That 
may not be a tactful speech, but it happens at least to be 
true. You are pale. I believe also you are a little thin. 
Has an3rthing gone wrong ? Out of sorts anyway ?" 

251 
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"Nothing vitally wrong, uncle/' returned Sara lightly. 
*T may be a trifle run down, but one can't remain on 
the pinnacle of good health every minute." 

"That is true," agreed the Colonel quietly. "I'm some- 
times reminded of that fact myself." 

He examined his withered hands critically. "You 
would neyer imagine that these had ever been the hands 
of a young, sinewy man, would you? Time, old Father 
Time, does wonders. He undermines blood and even 
iron. 

"Nonsense," answered the girl hastily. "Your illness 
has sapped your strength temporarily, but you will come 
back," 

"That remark is a modem instance of tact, I suppose," 
returned Uncle Mack with a quizzical smile, "but you 
mustn't be tactful with me, my dear. Let us look at the 
facts squarely. I am old and you are young. I've had my 
life, and most of yours is still before you. Don't imagine, 
though, an old man's spirit is broken because his body 
is worn. Why, yesterday at the ball game, when Hamner 
came to the plate, met the first one flush on the nose and 
drove a homer to deep centre, my old muscles contracted, 
these shaking hands gripped the bench, and my heart 
followed him around the bases in a way that was surpris- 
ing. The main thing, though, is to accept the infirmities 
to which all flesh must come and grow old gracefully — ^if 
one can." 

Sara rose impulsively and pressed her cheek against 
the Colonel's snow-white head. "You have been a man," 
she answered. 'Tfou have done your part and when you 
had your strength you more than held your own." 

"I believe that is true," ruminated Colonel Waring with 
calm assurance, "but speaking of men, all that are strong 
— ^that have been strong — are not old. What has become 
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of our mutual friend, Jordan? I have not heard from 
him of late and you never mention him any more/' 

Sara attempted to control the vocal tremor which was 
still apparent when she finally answered. "I suppose he 
is back at the island, intent on growing another bumper 
crop." 

The wording of this reply did not entirely satisfy the 
Colonel. "Be frank, girl, with your old uncle," he ap- 
pealed. 

"Unless I was greatly deceived, you were interested 
in this man and I know he was interested in you." 

"You don't want me to violate Mr. Jordan's confidence 
by telling you how little or how much there is m your 
surmise?" she countered. 

"No," was the blunt response ; "violate your own con- 
fidence. Tell me about yourself." 

"There is nothing to tell. Certainly nothing to tell 
you now." 

The old man appeared to acknowledge defeat. "What 
year were you bom?" he asked irrelevantly, consecutive 
thought giving way to the inconsequence of age. 
"In ninety-two," she answered without suspicion. 
'Tfour mother was bom in sixty-five," he reflected 
aloud. "As you know, I am twenty years her senior. At 
first I had a proprietary interest in the baby sister, in 
possession of the premises when I came home after 
Appomattox, but time went on, and I changed slightly in 
my feelings. As your mother grew to be a woman, it 
gradually came to me that our instinctive attitudes touch- 
ing most matters were at decided variance. Our mentaji 
planes were different and the amity existing between us 
was merely a truce. We were brother and sister and had 
to make the best of it. 

"It was not that way between you and me. I remember 
you at twelve months, a crowing, blue-eyed, roUy-polly, 
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holding to my middle finger while you learned to toddle. 
Before that, you held out your arms to me to be taken, 
and when you could walk, with a dozen persons in the 
room, you came straight to Uncle Mack, with the baby 
eyes fixed trustingly and the baby mouth set in a smile 
that sort of warmed me. 

"I was then in my fifty-third year — ^about that — and 
I remember reflecting that you were almost my nearest 
of blood. 

"At three you came to show me your new white 'dess' 
with the *pitty* niffle at the bottom. Before this interest- 
ing date you had discarded the white, lacy bonnet-c^ 
with a blue ribbon threaded through the front of it. 

"I would place you on my knee, where you sat in great 
content, always holding to my middle finger. You seemed 
to have a mortgage on that finger. At ten you came to 
show me the merits you had gained at school; rather 
smart and cute you were. At twelve the idea of a cub 
beau in short trousers seemed to take temporary pos- 
session of you, and when your mother was disposed to 
be sharp and lost patience with your airs I covered the 
retreat someway and supervised your movements while 
you were sowing your innocent, foolish young oats. 

''When you were seventeen, I deposited a valuable 
feminine package on the door-step of a girl's dormitory. 
Do you remember your telling me of the impudent missies 
who, on learning that I was your bachelor uncle, voted 
me a distinguished old dear, rather gray, but <Mily sixty- 
four? 

**And, two years ago, I came to see you receive the 
highest honors of your class on your graduating year. 
I wasn't so brisk of step on this occasion, but while time 
was passing for me, it held out a hand of promise to you, 
and that was enough. I saw you after the exercises 
searching for somebody or other, while half a dozen 
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handsome young men tagged after. Tliaf somebody 
was an old fellow. 

"And now the two years I spoke of are behind us. 
Still we are here together and there is yet a little more 
to be done. I am here to untangle one more of the 
skeins you have thoughtlessly tangled and for which I am 
partially to blame, for I've done my best to spoil you. 
Still, remember one thing: For more than twenty years 
Fve stood on guard. You will not show distrust at the 
last?" 

Tears slowly gathered in the girl's eyes. The old man, 
not appearing to have observed her, looked out into the 
street. Finally Safa came and sat on the upholstered arm 
of his chain "I will tell you everything," she faltered, 
striving for control 

"Tell me only the matter that troubles you," he 
prompted. "The rest is your own." 

The Colonel listened without comment to the recital of 
events leading up to Sara's break with Jordan. She did 
not attempt to spare herself. She was intelligent enough 
to analyze cause and effect and honest enough to state 
the case fairly. 

"I had the man I wanted," she concluded, *'and not 
satisfied with that, began a flirtation with another. It was 
fire with which I was playing, and fire sometimes burns." 

The Colonel sat with shoulders bowed for some 
minutes, while his mind slowly reviewed the details of the 
story. 

"Your foolish vanity got you in troutde, girl," he 
said at last. "It is up to me to get you out." 

"There's nothing now that can be done," Sara an- 
swered quietly. "I've told you of a matter that is dosed." 

"Only death is final," remarked the Colonel grimly. 
"We are going to open this matter.'* 
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"What do you mean?" asked Sara in quick alarm. '*You 
wouldn't — ^you wouldn't " 

"Yes, I would/' answered the old man with decision. 
"Listen to me. You knew this man cared for you. By 
your own action you forced him from you. The overt 
break was of your own making — ^we will go a step fur- 
ther: To a moral certainty you know that being the 
man he is, he hasn't yet forgotten you. 

"Confronted with these consecutive facts, I say it 
isn't commendable pride that steels you to endurance." 

"To what do these conclusions lead ?" asked Sara, stung 
into repressed anger by the bluntness of the arraignment. 

The Colonel studied the pattern of the heavy carpet 
for long minutes before he saw fit to answer. 

"You shall have six months in which to straighten 
out this snarl yourself," he decided at length. "It will be 
necessary for you to make one more confession — to Mary 
Carter or some other friend. I believe Mary Carter is 
most available, since she already knows Jordan* You 
two will develop some plan which may accord with your 
view of what is permissible for you to do; but don't be 
faint-hearted. . Don't stress your pride too much. Should 
it come my turn to take a hand I shall proceed without 
taking counsel with you, in accord with my own methods.'- 

"Do you mean you intend to force me to this sort of 
humiliation to prevent your attempting something that 
may be worse?" 

"You prejudice my position by the form of your ques- 
tion," answered the Colonel with forbearance, "but we 
will let it stand." 

"Were I a trifle less intelligent than I happen to be," 
said Sara, "I should accept your dictum without question 
and follow it blindly. Too intelligent to be slavish, though 
not reaching to your standard possibly, my feelings are 
outraged. I am trying to hold back, but I feel just that 
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way. Never before have you used my confidence to 
coerce me in this manner." 

"My dear/' returned the old man, "I suppose I must go 
more into my way of looking at things in general than 
I have yet done with you. I want you to understand my 
viewpoint. With me, diplomacy has always consisted in 
saying nothing, or else to be direct ; a blow straight from 
the shoulder or not a finger raised. I can't be indirect 
long at a time. 

"In my opinion you were wrong in your conduct and 
in this we are agreed, but many wrongs can be righted, 
and this is one of them. It happens to be your move. 

"With regard to Jordan : Your mother and sister are 
fimily convinced that you would marry beneath you in a 
union with this man, that such a marriage would in- 
evitably be a failure. 

"As I see it, the first attitude is not tenable, nor is the 
last You are handsome, well-born, well-educated. You 
are something more than intelligent. Had necessity 
stiffened your fibre, you might have been intellectual. You 
are superior to the average of your class, but not head- 
and-shoulders superior. 

"This man you care for must be placed higher in the 
scale. He is not a genius, but by reason of a combina- 
tion of qualities, he will rank as a superior outcrop of 
the race. Exceptional human beings, distinctly above 
the rank and file, are not the result of immediate heredity. 
They are, I feel confident, a *sport' product ; possibly the 
outcome of a vaulting heredity, from some far-distant 
ancestor. To offer you my conclusion, compressed, this 
man is not ordinary. Your mother will say his hands are 
Kg and his bearing clumsy. My answer is your grand- 
children would proudly accept their descent from him. 

"Position based on family and possibly on wealth, — 
these are the phantom supports on which small minds 
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lean, buttresses in the lea of which descendent parasites 
take shelter. I myself possess all the assets accruing 
to generations of fortunately circumstanced, and no man 
knows better than myself how unstable is such a position 
and the foolishness of assumptions based on it. Had I not 
possessed ability to accumulate wealth, after the war had 
wasted our worldly goods ; had not your father possessed 
fair ability, you would probably be serving the public 
as a telephone operator and your possible daughter would 
later add chewing gum and a distorted use of the English 
language to other retrograde accomplishments — all be- 
cause two men failed to make good materially. 

"Frankly, your brothers, with advantages, are not a 
credit to us to date, materially or otherwise, and the 
indications are unfavorable. What, therefore, is pride 
of family, where the foundations may be so easily upset 
Snobbery, based on another man's achievements, exercises 
my patience. 

"As for the personal side, it is instinctive with me 
to continue what I set out deliberately to do. For twenty 
years I have looked after your interest, as I saw it. That 
I will continue to do while I last. 

"In this man Jordan I see a protector for you and 
yours after I am no longer here — ^a very capable pro- 
tector. With the knowledge that you are safe and happy 
I will rest quietly a little later, and if, in my purpose to 
set you straight, I should have reason to believe your 
love might fail me, I should still do what my judgment 
prompted in your interest. 

"You know now what my attitude is. I am looking 
on you from the hard-earned wisdom of seventy-odd 
years. I am speaking to you from the heights and on the 
brink. Listen to me, my dear." 

The girl did not answer. On her knees by the old man's 
chair she was sobbing convulsively. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The following afternoon Jordan summoned Senator 
Akers to his apartments. The note was curt, as from one 
who had power to command. "From the start we've got 
to keep this gang on the run," he remarked to Lithgow. 

Akers did not respond at once. A second and third 
note were dispatched, each in turn becoming a degree 
more insistent. For twenty-four hours the odd combat 
continued, and during that time Jordan and his two con- 
federates remained at the headquarters of the association. 
Finally, Akers, who had resisted to the extent he dared, 
decided that the time had arrived to comply with Jordan's 
demand. Accordingly, accompanied by three of his 
friends, he put in an appearance at Number Four. There 
was a knock at the outer door. Jordan turned to Mc- 
Dougle. "If you don't mind, Bill, do the sentry act, and 
remember, we'll take them one at a time." 

There was a protest at the door. The caller, who turned 
out to be Akers, evidently wanted his friends to be 
present to see and hear what passed between him and 
Jordan, possibly to distort it afterwards. Bill made it 
clear that the interview would not take place in the 
presence of the Senator's friends. 

"Then it won't take place at all," exclaimed Akers. 
"I'm willing to face an even chance, my word and testi- 
mony against Jordan's, but not a three-to-one affair. It 
could be alleged and proved that I said most anything." 

This statement drifted to Jordan through the open 
door. He turned to Lithgow with a low aside. "You and 
Bill go into the lobby and wait at the outer door. I guess 
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it's the only way we can get Akers in here. Keep your 
eyes open, but don't get into an argument with Akers' 
crowd." 

The compromise suggested was agreeable to Senator 
Akers, and a moment later he entered the room. The 
inner and the outer door closed after him. 

Jordan was seated near the centre of the room. One 
arm rested on a massive oak table, while he anmimed 
its top softly with his fingers. Not for the fraction of 
a second did his eyes stray from Akers. For his part 
Akers was rather pale. He seemed to be laboring under 
suppressed excitement. 

Jordan noticed that the Senator came toward him 
slowly. His bearing was not cordial, not even formally 
so, and he indicated no desire to shake hands. In fact, 
it was Akers' hands which Jordan was casually watching. 
Never before, as well as he could remember, had he 
observed the Senator with his hands in his side coat 
pockets and the present was far from a cool day. One 
further fact was of interest. The Senator's right coat 
pocket seemed to bulge more than the left. The man 
turned slightly and the light happened to fall at just 
the proper slant to reveal the shape of that unnatural 
hand. For the fraction of a second Jordan's eyes rested 
on the outline thus clearly defined and from that instant 
he studied Akers with an interest bordering on curiosity. 
Before you draw up. Senator," he began carelessly, 
would you mind reaching for those papers on the dresser 
back of you? They're the signed confession of three 
of your colleagues." 

The request was plausible enough and the papers men- 
tioned were of decided interest to Senator Akers. He 
turned without hesitation and stretched out his left hand 
for the documents. The hand stopped midway and re- 
mained suspended. Hisi ear had caught the sound of a 
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quick movement, at the same instant that he glanced 
into the dresser mirror. That glance was sufficient. He 
caught the reflection of a big revolver focused on his 
back and the hand behind it appeared to be quite steady. 

"Don't move," admonished Jordan, "or it's the last 
move you'll make." 

Jordan's air of carelessness was no longer in evidence. 
He spoke again. "Now draw your right hand slowly — 
tolerable slowly — from the pocket. H anything more 
than the hand comes out, I'll know what to do." 

Akers deemed it ordinary discretion to obey instruc- 
tions. The hand was withdrawn as specified, which 
seemed to leave the pocket still sagging. 

"Up with your hands," came the next command. The 
hands went up. 

With two strides Jordan covered the intervening space. 
A decisive movement and his free hand disappeared in 
the suspected pocket. It came out gripping an automatic. 
For a moment the forestry secretary examined the weapon 
without a word of comment. Then he dropped it into 
his own pocket and returned the Colt's to its holster. 

For the first time Jordan smiled. "You'll excuse me. 
Senator, but the fact is I'm rather a nervous party. When 
I'd satisfied myself as to what you gripped in your right 
hand, ready to shoot from the pocket whenever it seemed 
convenient, I thought perhaps I'd better take charge of 
that gun. There are some valuable papers in this room. 
Besides, alive and a possible witness, I'm rather a 
nuisance at present; but that's an old story now, so sit 
down and try one from this box." 

Akers took the proffered chair but ignored the cigar. 
He had very nearly recovered his poise, now that his 
life seemed in no immediate jeopardy. "You've been 
playing your hand with considerable luck of late," he 
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remaiiced thoughtfully. "Tell me, just what do you 
wantr 

"I suppose you're waiting to hear what I expect to do 
about this bribery business?" came the counter question. 

"Well, yes I was waiting for that,'* acknowledged 
Akers. 

"I want the passage of The Forestry Conservation 
bill,'* returned Jordan coolly. 

'And what are the arguments in its favor ?" 
'They don't amount to much, but they run about like 
this: If the forestry bill fails of passage, fifteen or 
twenty Senators, according to a list I have in my posses- 
sion, will eventually study forestry in the turpentine 
camps. In addition, they will be supplied with nobby 
striped trousers and short morning jackets at the expense 
of the state." 

"And if the bill you speak of passes, you are empowered 
to nol-pros these impending cases?" 

"If the bill passes you'll have to trust a sort of mixed 
ethics — ^practical, just the same for our purpose. You 
can't all turn state's evidence, such a proceeding being 
like two snakes swallowing each other, but you may turn 
state's service, in which case there won't be any cases 
to nol-pros." 

"And who are you to give immunity to the Senate of 
this state?" asked Akers with repressed anger. "Aren't 
you aware that if any of our Senators have committed 
felonies, — ^you, knowing this and failing to make com- 
plaint, will be compounding a felony?" 

"You can't be arrested while the Legislature is in 
session," countered Jordan evenly, "except on a charge 
of treason or murder. My hand needn't be shown until 
the state has the power of arrest. When that time comes, 
I'll do what is necessary." 

"You're attempting to blackmail us into putting 
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through your d bill/' persisted Akers. "Don't you 

see you're laying yourself liable?" 

"I suppose it's solicitude for me that prompts you 
to inform me as to the legal aspects?" suggested Jordan 
quizzically. 

Suddenly the big man leaned across the table. His 
manner underwent a transformation. From inconsequen- 
tial banter, his attitude became decidedly threatening. 

"We've had enough of this fool's play," he rasped. 
"Can't you realize that I've got the whip hand, and that 
I know it, or perhaps you think I'm so timid I can be 
bluffed out of the advantage ?" 

"Whenever you show down," retorted Akers, blindly 
defiant, "you'll find out how your hand stacks up." 

"Just one final word. Senator," answered Jordan as 
he pushed his face within a foot of the tense man across 
the table. "I'll hold you responsible for the passage of 
the Forestry Bill. If it fails, you and several others will 
be arrested the day the session closes and I'll do my level 
best to put you where you've belonged for a good many 
years." 

"You miserable spy !" bellowed Akers as he leaped from 
his chair. "All the time you were giving us that speel 
about 'tinhorn' and your being a good sport, you were 
working into our confidence. You " 

Jordan's sudden advance around the table cut short 
the tirade. "Weigh what you say pretty carefully," he 
warned, and for the first time his eyes were dangerous. 
"I've very nearly reached my limit. Not very much 
insult on top of a deliberate, premeditated intent tp 
murder." 

He strode the length of the room two or three times 
and appeared to regain control. "When I came up here 
four or five weeks ago," he went on presently, "you took 
me for Uncle Silas, Then ^ matters began to progress 
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you decided that 'Silas' was not the right pigeon-hole and 
that perhaps I knew my business. It struck you that 
maybe I was working a little graft commonly known 
as 'beating the bushes.' Afterwards, when I admitted 
that I was trimmed but would turn my coat inside out 
for another trimming just to prove what a good sport 
I was, I took in the curl of your lip. You thought you 
saw the lay-down streak, and at just about the same time 
and place I was putting my private mark on a bunch of 
mutton-heads. Now you're going to revise your estimate 
a fourth time, and this time you'll have it straight. I'm 
the boss of this layout, and every man of you is going 
to do just what I tell him to do, or to the chain-gang 
you go. When I whistle, the newspapers will scramble 
for the evidence as lively as though it really amounted 
to something. Think of that heavy social position* and 
the delicate sense of honor which has been guiding you 
for the past twenty years — ^all shattered and tiunbling 
about your ears in a moment, so far as it concerns your 
fine-feathered friends." 

"I'll consider your proposal," answered Akers, who 
was forced reluctantly to the conclusion that Jordan 
intended to make the most of his advantage. 

"It's not a proposal, it's an order," corrected Jordan. 
He fixed the Senator with eyes which seemed to emit 
sparks. Somehow Akers found it difficult to meet that 
gaze steadily, and suddenly it occurred to him that this 
man had weighed the chances involved rather carefully 
and was prepared to force the game. Again his glance 
traveled furtively to the rigid features of the person 
at his elbow. For the second time he encountered a 
glance of peculiar concentration. At once he dropped 
his eyes, bowed slightly and without further remark 
turned and left the room. 

Jordan heard the inner and the outer door dose. He 
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got up, yawned and drew a long breath. Then he bit the 
end off a cigar and sat down without lighting it. Pres- 
ently he struck a match. The smoke of the fragrant 
Havana seemed to stimulate a thought. "Akers won't 
give any more trouble/' he ruminated. "He w^as whipped 
when he went out. More than that, he'll work actively^to 
save his own skin. The three animated dummies we had 
up here yesterday can be counted on as three votes. The 
only question is — ^will Akers be able to convince the others 
as to the real lay of the land.'* 

While Jordan weighed this suggestion the door opened 
and Lithgow came in. "Well, how did you come out?" 
asked the shrewd pioneer. 

"Got him," Jordan replied, "but it took him a long time 
to understand that I meant business." 

"He seemed pretty well shaken up when he left," re- 
marked Lithgow as he sprawled in the depths of a Morris 
chair. 

"He grasped the fact that I had him, but seemed to 
thiiik he could bluff himself clear," went on Jordan. "If 
he had appreciated at the start that I never turn loose 
anything Tve got in my hand, the negotiation would have 
gone smoothly; but he's a sort of mule-and-fox proposi- 
tion — ^maybe with a little wolf thrown in — and a man 
can waste a lot of patience on that breed of animal." 

Presently Uncle Bill poked his head through the door. 
He came in and the three men sat in silence and puffed 
tobacco smoke solemnly toward the ceiling. Finally 
Jordan spoke again. "If 3rou don't mind, Jim, I wish 
you would look up Akers at once. Say to him that if any 
of the others don't know the look of a tight place when 
they see it to send them to me." 

Lithgow went out. A few moments later Jordan con- 
sulted his watch. "The Governor ought to be at home 
about now," he decided. "You hold down the fort, Bill, 
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till Jim returns and don't let Bxiyihing happen to our legal 
documents. IVe got a little business at the Wg house." 

Jordan brushed the cigar ashes from his coat and 
trousers, gave his tie a careless yank and reached for his 
hat. At the door he turned. "I'll be back in about three- 
quarters of an hour/' he vouchsafed. 

Twenty minutes later the secretary of the Florida 
Forestry Association was ushered into the private office 
of the executive mansion. He bowed to the Governor and 
that gentleman rose from his chair and gave the secretary 
a firm, muscular grip. 

The chief executive of the state was commonly be- 
lieved to be a positive force. He had ideas independent 
of the machine which had put him in office. With the 
usual affability of the politician, he combined a dignity 
which one felt instinctively had not been assiuned with 
the frock coat of recent usage. His eyes were penetrat- 
ing and shrewd, the countenance indicating energy and 
that form of good nature which is the result of intelligence 
and self-control. A certain unobtrusive neatness in per- 
sonal appearance, free from suggestion of foppishness, 
permitted the inference that the Executive weighed the 
relative importance of large and small matters. 

My business with you, Grovernor," prefaced Jordan, 
is an open-and-shut matter. I'm the secretary of the 
Florida Forestry Association. As you doubtless know, 
the Forest Conservation Bill has passed the House. There 
is another thing, though, which you may not know. It 
passes the Senate within the next ten days and after that, 
if you so will, you may exercise the power of veto. Is 
a previous knowledge of your attitude asking too much?'* 

'1 never examine into the possible merits of a bill not 
originated at my own instigation," answered the Gov- 
ernor, "until it passes both branches of the legislature. 
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You will readily understand that I haven't the time for 
such abortive labor." 

During this short explanation the executive casually 
appraised his visitor. It was his first contact with the 
hitiierto unknown personality which had been stirring up 
such a commotion at the capital for the past weeks. 

"I appreciate the point," asquiesced Jordan, "but this 
bill is sure to pass. It will be up to you shortly." 

"I have understood just the contrary," returned the 
Governor. "What makes you think it will pass ?" 

"I know it just as you have 'understood to the con- 
trary,' under circiunstances which it suits neithei; of us 
to divulge." 

The Governor's features relaxed. "That isn't so bad," 
he answered good-humoredly. 

"The bill will pass," asserted Jordan. "It will then 
come up to you for consideration. In my opinion, it 
is of far-reaching interest to the state. It is to the interest 
as well of the short-sighted vandals who are howling 
'personal liberty' and fighting foul or fair with every 
influence at their command. No form of personal ag- 
grandizement is back of this bill. You may search hard 
but you'll never find it, other than in certain forces I 
have been compelled to use, but which have been made 
the tools of the bill." 

"It is the opinion of several thousand electors that the 
bill is deserving of passage. However, after carefully 
weighing it, you may honestly think otherwise ; perhaps, 
that it is unconstitutional or in some way hurtful to the 
greatest interest of the greatest number, and of their 
progeny hereafter. In that event, acting conscientiously, 
you will veto the bill and in the due course of the calendar 
I will next year take a direct appeal to the people by 
announcing for Governor on a forest conservation plat- 
form. My organization would necessarily be against you 
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in your candidacy for the United States Senate, for I 
couldn't trust your influence, were you elected. 

"Is this a threat, Jordan, or an ultimatum ?" 

'"Neither, Governor. It is intended to mean that I 
won't let your individual opinion settle the matter '* 

"Unless I chose to settle it in accord with your opinion," 
interrupted the Governor with a sardonic smile. "Fol- 
lowing that suggestion, who can be sure that your opinion 
is the right opinion? We are none of us infallible." 

"My opinion, it just happens, has been endorsed by an 
appreciate fraction of that authority which both of us 
must recognize. Several thousand electors have signed 
petitions asking for the passage of the forestry bill. Right 
or wrong, so long as the state electors avoid conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, a large enough 
majority may decide on any course which pleases them, 
even to amending their own constitution. Necessarily, 
you, who hold your authority through these electors, must 
or should bow to their will." 

"The dear people," answered the Governor sourly, "are 
sometimes influenced by the opinions of such fellows as 
you and me. Most of the time they are ignorant or 
indifferent as to the possible results; and the politicians 
who have the popular ear virtually decide all questions 
to suit themselves — ^while they last." 

"They decide matters only when they stick together, 
and then not always. Bye and bye, rivalry, ambition, dif- 
ferent degrees of decency and honesty bring out political 
leaders of various stripe. About that time Greek meets 
Greek. The hair flies ; and when both sides of the prcqx)- 
sition are fairly presented the people generally decide in 
a way that tends to the betterment of conditions." 

"So you are here in advance," the Governor harked 
back, "to dictate my action relative to this bill by threat- 
ening me with defeat at the polls next year?" 
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"I have endeavored to state the case with peaceful 
intent," answered Jordan, meeting the Governor's eye 
frankly. "I want you to appreciate every angle, personal 
and public. If, after that, you insist on taking me cross- 
ways it is entirely up to you. We're not drawing back 
from any sort of a mix-up that may grow out of this. 
Good morning." 

On the third day of May, the Senate passed the Forest 
Conservation Bill without amendment. On the tenth day 
of May, the bill was signed by the Governor and became 
a law of the state. 

Under the provisions of the statute the Governor was 
empowered to appoint a chief forester, three captains of 
the forestry corps and thirty-three forestry officers. 

Before any of the appointments were passed on, how- 
ever, the Governor summoned Jordan to a conference. 
It was with regard to the new law. 

"I have the feeling that the statute can never be en- 
forced," the Governor prefaced, "though it ought to 
be enforced and I shall use my utmost power to see that 
its provisions are respected. To this end, after witnessing 
your resourcefulness and general ability to get results, I 
shall give you a tolerably free hand. As the father of the 
forestry bill you shall have the support my office can 
give you, for I wish to offer the statute every chance 
possible to render the service intended." 

In due course the executive made the required appoint- 
ments ; that is, nominally, he selected the personnel of the 
corps, but beside the Governor as he examined scores 
of applicants sat the man who had engineered the Forest 
Conservation Bill and had in fact written the statute 
into the law of the state. Now and then the unofficial 
person asked a question, though for the most part the 
Governor conducted the examination. The applicant, 
however, received thelmpression that he was running the 
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gauntlet of more than one pair of eyes and that the judg- 
ment of two men held him suspended. 

When the appointments were finally recommended by 
the chief executive and confirmed by the Senate, the Gov- 
ernor shook hands with Jordan as the latter was about 
to journey back to Blue Bay. "I believe we have a 
forestry corps which has some chance to enforce the 
law," he said with a smile. "For once in my life I've 
seen state patronage distributed in a way that wasn't 
political, and if I maintain this policy I will in all prob- 
ability retire shortly to private life." 

"There you are mistaken," said Jordan emphatically. 
'The method that is best for the state is the method 
which will at no very distant date get the backing of 
the public. The magazines are educating the people as 
to their rights and best interests^ and the people will 
respond." 

None of Jordan's new friends perhaps were more 
elated over the success of the conservation bill than 
John Tarbell. His work in the House had done much 
to make the law possible and Jordan did not for a 
moment forget it. 

Perhaps you appreciate only in part," he remarked, 
how much you have accomplished at this session. When 
you're old and gray, getting a longer slant on the proposi- 
tion, maybe you'll look on it as a good day's work ; but 
at any rate, it's going to be a part of my business to 
see that the voters of your district don't forget it. 

"I think the law is all right," Tarbell replied as he 
shook Jordan's hand in parting, "but between you and 
me, I suppose at first I judged of the bill to some extent 
by my desire to hand Glenn a setback. Just the same, 
I'll take all the credit there is in it Credit of this sort 
is stock in trade." 
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"I never pass on a man's motives," said Jordan slowly. 
"This is a practical world. Actions either tend for things 
better or things worse, and a man's acts may be safely 
paired with the motives that ordinarily will correspond. 
The inner side of him is passed on later — ^by the Judge." 

At the railroad station Jordan almost bumped into Sam 
Glenn. Glenn's face darkened at sight of his enemy. 
"Well, you've done property interests about all the harm 
possible," he snarled. "Now you're ready to take your- 
self off." 

"There is no use in further discussion of our differ- 
ence," said Jordan coolly. "It can't do any good, and it 
might lead to bad feeling." 

"I've got just this much to say," asserted Glenn. "You'll 

nev^r be able to enforce your d statute. I've known 

decent laws that didn't amount to a whoop in h in 

this state and you'll never get public backing for a crazy, 
arbitrary scribble like this thing you've put across." 

"Probably it won't be enforced," admitted Jordan. 
His tone was neutral. "We thought we'd just like to 
have it on the statute books in company with our anti- 
quated murder ordinance and a few others. It won't 
greatly hurt the state to record one more law that isn't 
' worth the expense of indexing it." 

Bill McDougle had been standing near during this 
colloquy. As Jordan turned away and strode down the 
platform, Bill planted himself aggressively before Sam 
Glenn. "I've known you a long time, Sam," said he, 
"ever since you come to this country as a youn' man. 
I hain't never knowed nothin' good about you, 'cept 
that you allers had a fust-class idea what you wus arter, 
an' most gen'ally got it. Now, you've struck a live 
snag all right, an' along that line I jest want to say you're 
pow'ful interested in keepin' th' sap a-goin' in that snag, 
fer this reason : When anything outin th' ordinary hap- 
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pens, sech as a bullet breakin' outin a bayhead or a knife 
dig in the back, they won't be none of our fine, objectin', 
technacal, law-cou't trials — ^none to speak of. Them as 
plans near-cuts fer a riddance, is mighty liable to get 
handed th' same brand of jestice ; fer they's a good many 
men outin th' pine woods what thinks a lot of that feller 
on th' other end of th' platform, an' they hain't got no 
better sense than to save th' cou't expense, th' same as you. 
Besides, we doesn't want ole Tom's brain onduly taxed, 
defendin' none of you." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

In Jordan's fight for the state, he had served himself 
better than he understood. The campaign had almost 
weaned him from the morbid thoughts that had poisoned 
his waking moments for the weeks and months preceding. 
The game at the capital had diverted his mental pro- 
cesses into more active channels, and helped to heal the 
canker that had gnawed at his energies. 

A few days after his return from Tallahassee he re- 
ceived a letter that not only furnished a surprise, but 
gave decided pleasure. The postmark was Ridgeville, 
Massachusetts, and the signature was that of Doctor 
Warren. 

The doctor wanted to make certain scientific research 
in the South. He wished to combine that occupation with 
the renewal of a pleasant acquaintance, and requested 
Jordan to engage accommodation at the best hotel within 
convenient distance of the island. 

Jordan answered this letter by a hearty invitation to 
visit him. "You must come to the island," he wrote. 
**You are badly needed. I have several matters I want 
to take up with you. 

"A definite knowledge of the southern country can't be 
acquired by going to a hotel that has a northern manager. 
You must get out into the country and saturate yourself 
with its local atmosphere. That is the way to get an 
understanding of any section, and no hotel in Blue Bay 
has atmosphere on the menu^ even though they properly 
make capital of the climate. 

^73 
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I'm going to expect you. Just let me know when you 
are coming, as I want to meet you when the train pulls in.*' 

This communication found Doctor Warren prepared 
for the trip, and Jordan soon received a letter setting 
the date of the doctor's arrival. 

Jordan was at the station with the buckboard when 
the southbound train stopped at Blue Bay. His slow 
glance caught Warren's eye as the latter stepped from 
the car platform, and he waved a big hand. To Jordan 
the doctor was the same eccentric and energetic scientist, 
whose work on "Antipathies" had so stirred the literary 
world. 

Doctor Warren, for his part, thought he noted a change 
in the tall, sunbrowned man who grasped his hand with 
characteristic pressure. There was a greater maturity. 
The twinkle in the gray eyes was absent. It was a fleeting 
impression, however, which the doctor stored for ref- 
erence. 

"Our crop is all off except a few June-bloom grape- 
fruit," explained the host as they drove along the white 
phosphate road that stretched through the pine woods. 
"You've also missed the regular bloom by ninety days, 
but everything won't be against you. It's getting to be 
the on season for snakes. You ought to be able to do 
a thriving business with your antipathy investigation." 

The doctor overlooked the intended humor of this latter 
suggestion. It called to mind a matter of serious import 
"Do you think you could get me a fair specimen of a 
king snake ?" he asked. 

"I feel pretty sure of the king snake," affirmed Jordan, 
*1>ut probably can't lay my hands on an able-bodied rattler 
at a moment's notice. To tell you the truth, these last 
are getting pretty scarce. There's a sort of homo-rattle- 
snakibus antipathy in this section which I want you to 
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look into. It is going to drive the rattlesnake family out 
of existence if we don't check it in time." 

''That's unfortunate," answer the doctor, finally forced 
to tneet these repeated allusions. "Still, there will be 
plenty of antipathies left." 

"You'll have this horse and buckboard," went on 
Jordan, "so you can wander all over the woods, after 
you learn the roads. I'm satisfied you'll run across lots 
of things that will interest you, even if the rattlers are 
scarce." 

"FU take advantage of the buckboard and old Gray," 
answered the doctor. "Most of my investigation, how- 
ever, will be on the island." 

They turned off the macadam road and followed the 
windings of a sandy path that led to Jordan's grove. 
"In the north," remarked Doctor Warren, "we are not 
able to understand why our forest fires are so destructive, 
while your fires, by comparison, do so little damage. It 
is clear to me now. The northern woods are dense. 
Yours here are open; also your tree trunks are free of 
low limbs." 

"Our poor sand has its advantages after all," answered 
Jordan. "Less trees to the acre. But with us forest fires 
are damaging, none the less. Fire destroys the young 
pines and burns into the turpentine 'boxes', killing 
thousands of larger trees." 

There were many matters of interest to Doctor War- 
ren at the Island, and the first few days of his visit were 
spent in observation of its natural and cultivated re- 
sources. He never tired of watching the mocking birds 
that came by the score to drink from the miniature 
marble basin Jordan had provided for their use. The 
attack of a pair of bald eagles on an osprey came in for 
attention. About' this attack the doctor had a theory, 
but reserved it for future discussion. 
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To come to a better understanding of Doctor Warren, 
a more definite picture is necessary. His reputation in 
the literary world (the scientific as well, since his emi- 
nence in the former had focused attention on his attain- 
ments in the latter) had been gained under a fortuitous 
train of circumstances. A love of science, an interest in 
animals, a streak of experimental cruelty — ^which the doc- 
tor was pleased to dignify as scientific experiment; — 
lastly, an utter lack of humor, by haphazard combination 
had achieved the most genuinely humorous dissertation 
of recent years. In his peculiar field the doctor was un- 
doubtedly without a rival. Certainly there was nothing 
deliberate or strained touching his laughter-producing 
situations, for they had never been intended as portrayals 
of the htmiorous. A scientist of exceptional attainments, 
his grave account of the antipathies existing between the 
rat and the weasel, the king snake and the rattler, a cur 
dog and a baboon, etc., and the exhaustive and learned 
conclusions he drew therefrom,* based on niunberless ex- 
periments, had captured the fancy of the public in a 
way that abler papers of his in the scientific monthlies 
had utterly failed to do. Suddenly the doctor and his 
book on Antipathies found themselves famous. 

Possibly the doctor's host was unconscious of the 
direct benefit he derived from the presence of the 
scientist. The active energies of the visitor required con- 
stant feeding. His mind was busy even when his body 
was heavy with fatigue, and a battle of wits (not wit) 
gradually arose between the men, which exercised the 
mental powers of each. Not the least of the surprising 
impressions that Doctor Warren received on the island 
was his recognition of the scope of Jordan's outlook. 
He gradually came to understand the breadth and power 
of a mind still pressing forward. 

The doctor contemplated his host's limited oppor- 
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tunities. It was a revelation of what might be accom- 
plished far from the centres of civilization, under deter- 
mined effort. 

Doctor Warren liked debate. He was pleased to 
develop the contradictory element in Jordan ; and Jordan, 
who fully appreciated the intention, entered with whim- 
sical good-humor into the arrangement. 

The little doctor would trail after his big friend in 
the morning rounds, questioning whenever anything ap- 
pealed to him as worth while. There was the small "hide- 
bound" tree with a vigorous sprout growing from the 
base of the trunk. "That tree is five years old and has 
done nothing," said Jordan. 

He dropped to his hands and knees and raked back 
the soil with a large wooden paddle which came from a 
bag on his shoulder. When he had fully exposed the 
crown, and dug around the tap root, he studied the ex- 
posed parts carefully, while the doctor, also in overalls, 
peered anxiously into the excavation. 

"There's nothing wrong with those roots," said Jordan. 

"Then what is the trouble ?" asked the guest, with eager 
impatience. 

"That tree is short of circulation," answered the tree 
physician. "It3 sap arteries are clogged, and we'll have 
to operate." 

The soil was thrown back around the tree. With a 
short, curved pruning saw Jordan deliberately severed 
the trunk just above the sprout and staked the tender 
shoot. 

"That sprout may make a tree. It has a fair root 
system beneath. The hard bit of brush I cut out never 
would have made a tree." 

This was the explanation. Doctor Warren began to 
appreciate that tree surgery was a drastic process. 

"I'll show you trees that have been made in this way," 
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said Jordan, seeing the doubting expression of the 
scientist. "They were scrubs until I worked on them, and 
seeing is believing you know. Of course," he added as 
an afterthought, "too much sap in that small shoot would 
be as disastrous as too little. Too much will produce 'die- 
back,' since the shoot does not provide a sufficient outlet 
for the developed energy of the root system. I will, 
therefore, inline the roots with a long, sharp spade." 

Jordan now subscribed for one great daily newspaper. 
He had, in addition, the best of the weekly and monthly 
magazines. Through these sources of information he 
kept in touch with current affairs of the country and 
of the world, and his impressions were definite. In the 
numerous debates between the friends he defended his 
conclusions vigorously, and what was of. greater im- 
portance, the days no longer dragged. The periods of 
brooding were farther and farther apart. 

Needless to say, the subject of the great war came up 
with regularity. Doctor Warren was for England and 
France, but to have assumed a positive position in their 
favor would have been fatal to future discussion, since 
Jordan felt the same way. The doctor, therefore, re- 
mained non-committal and somewhat provocative. 

"The Germans are a wonderful people," he would 
hazard. 

"Yes," Jordan would reply, "they have organized and 
fortified the most impregnable pirates' lair in the history 
of buccaneering." 

"Oialy the militarists are responsible for the outrages 
the Germans have committed," offered the doctor. "The 
rank and file were compelled to take orders." 

"They were, as a general proposition, in full accord 
with their orders," answered Jordan, "else why have so 
many German-Americans defended the occupation of 
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Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania. The militarists 
of Germany could not coerce American citizens." 

"It's the call of the blood," Doctor Warren countered. 
"They do not reason closely. It's a sort of blind loyalty 
to the home people. When the war is over, the Germans 
should be treated with mercy. We must never forget 
that from this nation sprang Goethe, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner and Schubert." 

"I'm plain and primitive," said Jordan. "I would make 
no war on women and children, even though each eye- 
tooth they possessed was a rattlesnake fang, but if I 
could have my way, Berlin would look very much like 
Louvain when the Allies dictate peace. 'Call of the blood,' 
you say. I would call for blood some time after the 
Germans are through calling. Remember their production 
of great art, you advise. These pirates have destroyed 
one-fourth as much great art in fifteen months as their 
nation has offered the world in fifteen centuries. The 
effective measure, you ask? Die with them now if neces- 
sary. Not even a rat will die in a corner. Win now or 
lose now. Give them steel. Give them fire. Give them 
more steel." 

Jack Nelson and Miss Ella often provided the audience 
for these mental tilts, to which they listened with open- 
mouthed admiration. Jack had long since made up his 
mind that the "Boss Man" was a "deep 'un, an' didn't 
stand back on th' book-larnin' of any of 'em." 

Still, he admitted to Miss Ella that "th' little gennelman 
with th' nose glasses war a wa'm member an' didn't 
nobody get away with him withouten knowin' somethin' 
done been said." 

To this Miss Ella subscribed with a distinct reserva- 
tion. 

'I'm a-thinkin' somethin' has been said," she agreed 
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with quiet scorn. "That little gennelman knows more 
than you nor Mister Chris will ever hear about.'* 

One evening Doctor Warren broached the subject of 
forest conservation. "As I came through on the train," 
he prefaced, "I noticed the havoc that ruthless exploita- 
tion of your timber resources has wrought. The present 
state law, I take it, will remedy the evil at once." 

"It's a matter of seventy-five or a hundred years. Doc- 
tor, to grow a big pine tree, and once a forest is completely 
destroyed, it is not easy to replace, even though time 
isn't a factor — which it always is." 

Jordan paused while he debated the propriety of further 
explanation, involving the laws in pine woods civiliza- 
tion, but after a brief inward review of the condition, 
he decided that acknowledgment of blemishes one is striv* 
ing earnestly to correct is neither disloyal nor weak. 

"There are other matters to take account of," he con- 
tinued. "It is one thing to enact laws in this state ; quite 
another to enforce them. The run-away horses of 
Kentucky and Tennessee are shipped into Georgia and 
Florida, and the riff-raff population of older states drifts 
into a country still undeveloped. The law-abiding, while 
here in considerable numbers, are timid, or tbo patient 
Bold men — energetic, practical, untiring — possessing 
every requisite for good-citizenship except honesty, are 
also here in considerable numbers. As already stated, 
they are bold, and they stop at nothing. An honest jury 
is afraid to render an English verdict at a murder trial 
Some of the judges are trimmers. There are excep- 
tions. Very seldom, though, do we have the right 
sort of a judge, prosecuting attorney and sheriff in one 
county at one time. That would be entirely too much 
to expect. The result is, a man accused of crime is 
seldom brought before an intelligent jury; still morf 
seldom before a jury fearless enough to adjudge the 
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penalty prescribed by law. The lawyers don't want that 
sort of a jury, and they generally manoeuver to get what 
they want. Fv^ been here more than ten years. Have 
never been called for jury service. 

''This is a chaotic state of affairs," answered the 
doctor. "I had no idea matters were so bad. It indicates 
such antipathy toward the methods of organized society 
that it seems to me that you have no use for statutes." 

"It is a trifle expensive to break them, nevertheless, 
which is some check. Laws give the lawyers a living, the 
judge and the sheriff each a job, and as we are out to 
get ahead in a monied way we, very often, as hinted above, 
will stop to count the cost before we bump into a statute." 

"How can people exist and hold property under such 
lack of protection ?" The doctor was aghast. 

"We not only manage to exist, but to prosper. Further- 
more, conditions are improving. The law-breakers have 
had some setbacks of late. The law-abiding are becoming 
more aggressive. Among other abuses, the liquor traffic 
has begun to f eef the curb, and for them there is a pre- 
monition of something more in store." 

The two men were sitting on a large live oak stump 
near the edge of the clearing. Jordan glanced up, and 
as though in answer to an unspoken thought, he observed 
Swanson, the newly created chief 6f the forestry corps, 
coming toward him from the direction of the house. 

"I was just wondering how the state was coming on 
with the new forestry law," Jordan remarked in an under- 
tone, "and here comes the forester, possibly to give me 
a pointer or two." 

He held out a big hand as Swanson came up. "How 
are you getting on, old man?" 

Swanson shook hands. "I want you to know Doctor 
Warren of Randolf College," continued Jordan. "Doctor, 
this is Chief Swanson of the forestry corps." 
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The doctor lingered for a few moments in casual chat. 
At length he murmured an excuse and wandered away 
among the trees, giving his host and the forester an op- 
portunity to discuss any business that might exist be- 
tween them. 

"Well, old Glenn prophesied the facts," announced 
Swanson abruptly. "We're having a time of it. The 
operators are paying no more attention to the forestry 
law than if it didn't exist. It's that way all over the 
state." 

"They can't help noticing its existence if you enforce 
it," answered Jordan shortly. 

"It's easy to say enforce it," retorted Swanson, "but 
it's not as smooth as that. For instance, about ten miles 
from here we had a setback four or five days ago, tr3ring 
to enforce Section 3 of the statute. Of course it's the 
Atwood Turpentine & Lumber Company that's making 
the trouble. They're going right ahead boxing the six and 
eight-inch timber, and when Sanders attempted to arrest 
the boss of the camp, one of the crew slugged him from 
behind. He came to himself two or three miles from 
their camp, lying in a ditch." 

"Well, what next?" 

"I went personally to the Governor, and after he had 
heard everything, he sent me to you. Said it was your 
law, and to work it out to suit yourself. Said he would 
back you up so long as you kept within the statute," 

"But I don't understand," said Jordan slowly. "You 
mean to tell me that you went trotting to the Governor 
because one of your men had been handled a little 
roughly ?" 

"I suppose I didn't tell you all of it," answered Swan- 
son. "Every nigger in the four Atwood camps has been 
replaced with a white man. These fellows are not doing 
much work, but that isn't what they're there for. The/rc 
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a pidced lot of bad ones and on hand for trouble. The 
company will put the niggers back after this bunch of 
rough-necks have broken or pulled all the straws in our 
new broom/' 

After that the broom becomes a dub," retorted Jordan, 
though that is neither here nor there. You have your- 
self and thirty-five men. Yours also are a picked lot — 
picked among other things for their nerve." 

"I appreciate that," answered Swanson impatiently, 
"but these fellows are sure to make trouble if they're 
disturbed, and there's enough of them to stir up quite a 
nasty row. The question is — do you want it. There'll 
be a considerable number of men hurt. That means lots 
of newspaper business, and the subsidized papers may be 
able to queer the measure with the people, who so far have 
been backing it up." 

"We're going to enforce this particular statute," an- 
swered Jordan steadily, "no matter how many men are 
hurt or what the size of the row." 

'Tfou understand that Sam Glenn and his crowd, 
the moguls of the state, are back of this ? Our troubles 
will just be starting when we shoot up one of their camps." 

'Tfou understand too much and too little," answered 
Jordan with restraint. "You are to arrest violators of 
the statute, not recklessly or indiscriminately shoot up 
a turpentine camp. There won't be nearly so much 
trouble over this matter as you imagine, but whatever the 
outcome, we have the law on our side if we exercise 
patience and firmness." 

"While we are handing out patience and firmness," 
observed Swanson, "we'll have ourselves riddled with lead 
for our pains. These fellows we're dealing with won't 
appredate that sort of thing." 

"You have the wrong conception of this proposition," 
answered Jordan with rising inflection. "I'm beginning 
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to feel that you're not the right man for the position you 
hold, but even so, you'll be given one chance to make a 
showing. Now, there's a forest conservation law on the 
statute books of this state. It's going to be enforced 
In enforcing it, the forestry officers naturally can't ignore 
its violators, nor are they called on to steal into turpentine 
camps and murder the workers." 

"Very well," said Swanson coldly, "we'll arrest them. 
I simply didn't want to asstmie the responsibility for 
what's going to come out of this." 

Jordan laid a brown hand on the forester's shoulder. 

"Assume the responsibility to the extent of doing your 
plain duty," he answered steadily, "and assume it in the 
right way. You don't seem yet to appreciate your posi- 
tion and opportunities. The forestry corps, which at 
present you command, will within the next few years per- 
form a big service for this state, destined by reason of its 
position to be one of the most important in the Union. 
The forestry corps has been created to conserve the 
greatest natural resource of the people." 

Swanson considered this view of the service for a long 
moment "I get the idea," he answered finally. "It's 
something of a job we've undertaken, but I suppose if 
we've got as much nerve as the other side we can pull 
it off." 

"I'm not much of a Christian," went on Jordan. "Don't 
get to church much or any of that sort of thing, but when 
I'm out in the pine woods, it sometimes seems to me that 
the Almighty put the thousands and thousands of big trees 
here for men to use in the right way. In Switzerland 
and Germany the citizens have been cutting the forests 
for a good many hundred years. They^ have had wood 
sufficient for building, and some wood to bum, and the 
forests are still there. In Southern Italy the poor devils 
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are grubbing out the stumps and roots of trees that were 
destroyed before the laborer was bom. They make 
charcoal of these roots, and carry sacks of coal to market 
on their backs, at ten or fifteen cents per sack* We want 
to keep clear of that brand of progressivism while there 
is still plenty of time." 

"I guess it's up to the forestry squad to get results," 
answered Swanson. "The men will make a showing when 
they understand that they'll be backed up." 

To get down to the case in hand," pursued Jordan, 
we must crimp the Atwood crowd at the very beginning. 
You had better call in twelve or fifteen of your best men 
and make these arrests yourself. Don't take more men 
than you are likely to need. Force this gang to under- 
stand that the law is behind you. Later, it will strengthen 
your position all along the line. When you have made 
your arrests, take the prisoners to the jail at Blue Bay. 
Sweat them for evidence implicating those who are 
actually responsible. If we can get that evidence, we'll 
clean up with this lawlessness in short order." 

Gradually the chief's face cleared. He glanced up 
finally with a smile. "This matter hasn't got so very many 
kinks to it," he remarked. "Now that we have talked 
it over, it appears fairly simple. All we've got to do is 
to go right ahead and let what happens take care of 
itself." 

The two men gripped hands. "Good-bye," said 
Swanson. 

"Luck to you," answered Jordan. "You'll find things 
will turn out all right." 

He watched the retreating figure of the forester. "If 
Swanson holds on through thick and thin," he thought, 
"the corps will enforce respect for at least one statute 
in this state." 
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He went slowly in the direction of the house, rolling 
the proWem over in his mind. "I rather think, though, 
I'll have to get out in the woods with the men and rub 
elbows. Perhaps I can show them that the turpentine 
crowd isn't so very tough." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A DAY or two later Jordan received a note that 
brought to mind an episode he was attempting to forget. 
The note was from Mary Carter. It told of her arrival 
at the Gulf View Hotel accompanied by her mother. 
Mary expressed a desire to see Jordan, and invited him to 
dinner for the following Thursday. There was no men- 
tion of mutual friends. 

"Mother has heard me speak of you often, and is quite 
anxious to meet the Wizard of Black Island," the letter 
assured him. 

This was doubtless a pleasant and harmless statement, 
but the question with Jordan was — would he accept or 
decline the invitation. The possible direction of the con- 
versation was something to be considered. There was one 
subject he did not wish to discuss at all. Also, there 
might be an unnecessary item of news. If Sara had 
married, for instance, or was about to marry, he did 
not care to have the fact pressed on him. The informa- 
tion could not be of the least advantage. 

In the end, Jordan overcame his reluctance. He was 
not a woman-hater, he told himself, and the man who 
commenced to humor his whims might as well admit a 
soured and cranky disposition. Mary had never harmed 
him, nor would an evening in her company do him serious 
injury. He wrote a note of acceptance. 
. On Thursday Jordan presented himself. 

"My daughter has often spoken of you,'* Mrs Carter 
remarked affably. "We are old friends, by proxy." She 
scanned the broad-shouldered figure with interest. 

287 
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''I have an acquaintance who is an assistant in the 
office of the United States forester/' said Mary. "The 
forester is greatly pleased with the passage of your 
Florida biU." 

'That bill furnished my friends and me with consider- 
able occupation," answered Jordan. 

When they sat down to dinner Jordan made his usual 
effort and succeeded in curbing a rather vigorous ap- 
petite. "The less you eat, the more civilized you are," 
he reflected ruefully. 

"We have been on the East Coast," explained Mrs. 
Carter. "The tourist hotels there have closed for the 
season, and as we heard that the Gulf View was keeping 
open later than usual, we decided to come over here for 
a few days. I've never been here before, you know." 

To Jordan's decided relief no mention was made of the 
Dudleys. This tactful avoidance was soon a subject of 
suspicion. "They probably know something of the 
trouble," thought Jordan, "else they would have referred 
to Sara at once." 

There was to be an informal dance that evening, but, 
as Mary laughingly expressed it, "the dance will be worse 
than a waste of time. The men have become discouraged 
and given up dancing, as one of them informed me this 
afternoon. Back numbers. They don't know a single 
step brought out in the last thirty days !" 

"I guess the dance manufacturers put too many goods 
on the market," said Jordan. "Overworked it. Still, 
those cloth and feather artists in Paris have every 
American owning a wife or daughter and ten dollars in 
cash working for them overtime. Nobody ever gets 
enough of that game." 

After dinner, Mrs. Carter stopped to chat with some 
elderly ladies and Jordan and Mary strolled into the far 
sun-parlor. 
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Subtlety is the natural heritage of the feminine sex, and 
Mary had respect for her heritage. She valued it suffi- 
ciently to develop it. A brunette of regular features, 
she was just pretty enough to escape special comment in 
a bevy of handsome women. Average mentality and a 
thorough social training completed her equipment. 

Dealing in less general terms, it may be said Mary 
really possessed some force of character. Her personality 
was of the unobtrusive type that gradually impresses 
itself upon the casual acquaintance and ripens eventually 
into firm regard. As a friend she could be trusted, and at 
present she had a mission — 3, mission that required the 
utmost discretion. 

Without apparent intent, Mary directed the turn of the 
conversation. She dealt in generalities. By easy stages, 
she drifted from one abstract to another. Successively, 
the chat passed from frivolity, as best represented by that 
hard-worked class whose hours are spent vainly in the 
pursuit of some novelty whereby to ease the boredom of 
Father Time, to definite purpose. This interested Jordan 
immensely, coming from Mary. After purpose, they came 
quite naturally to constancy, and then — quite by incident 
— Mary ventured. There comes always a time in any 
negotiation when something must be ventured, however 
diplomatically the approach is made. 

^'Speaking of constancy, Mr. Jordan, does a man who 
is really a man ever forget ?" 

Jordan glanced at the girl with quick suspicion. This 
conversation was certainly becoming quite serious. Mary's 
expression, earnest and without guile^ was in perfect 
accord with her query. 

"There are times when any kind of man ought to 
forget," he answered with unconscious emphasis. 

The girl mentally recorded the point made. "Of course 
he ought to forget, especially if he believes he is right," 
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she agreed gently, "but does he ? Isn't it always possible 
that he has gone contrary to ordinary dictate and re- 
members still ?*' 

"Yes/* said Jordan, who disliked the turn of the con- 
versation and was resolved to retire behind a bulwark oi 
silence, "it's always possible." 

"Don't you think it's even probable ?" There was such 
appeal in Mary's voice that Jordan did not have the heart 
to deny her theory. 

"Yes, it's even probable," he admitted grudgingly. He 
was fencing, waiting for something or other to develop. 

"What is the attitude of a man — such a man, for in- 
stance, as you — ^when he has suffered wrongs and is 
asked to forget them? How large is his spirit of for- 
giveness ?" 

"The answer to that would depend, I should say, on 
the manner in which forgiveness was asked," said Jordan. 
His pulse began to beat a trifle faster. 

"Suppose the plea were backed by deep contrition — 
and something more, perhaps. What then?" 

"Under such conditions a man could forget much*" 

Jordan answered now without hesitatioa 

"Mr. Jordan," said the girl, trembling tmder her out- 
ward control, "I'm your friend. Don't misunderstand 
me. Do you still care for Sara?" 

^'Yes," he answered simply. "I gave her up only when 
it seemed a certainty that she had tired of me." 

"Would you forgive her, if prc^r amends were 
made?" 

"I've never felt unforgiving toward Sara. I gave her 
up when I thought I had lost her." 

^And would you take her back as before?" 

1 would take her back." Jordan's voice was steady 
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Then you may have this letter," said Mary, producing 
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a heavy envelope. "You've earned the right to it, and 
Vm sure you'll never regret it/* 

Jordan took the letter mechanically. The brain of the 
man was dull and without its usual comprehension. So 
settled had his sense of loss become that he did not yet 
appreciate the weight that had been lifted. 

"If you had not answered as you have, I should have 
destroyed the letter," added Mary, "and no one except 
Sara and I would ever have known of it" 

The girl walked to the window and began to hum the 
popular refrain of a light opera. Jordan at once took 
advantage of this tacit permission and broke the seal. 
How well he knew that hand! The letter he read once, 
and then again. Its tone was satisfying. There were 
amends, in so far as words could make amends. As he 
grasped the full meaning of it, he resolved that he would 
forget all that had happened. He had felt both anger 
and pain, but that was now in the past. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

As Jordan drove home that night through the woods, 
he saw many things in the light of Sara's letter. On his^ 
memory two of its paragraphs were indelibly branded. 

One read: "I have learned my lesson well — so well 
thajb I shall never again deceive myself in the same way. 
Feminine, vanity has been gratified at a price, but the 
worst feature is that I compelled you to share in the 
cost. If, after all that has happened, you still care for 
me in the old way, I shall fare better than I deserve. 
When you were gone, I realized at last just what I had 
done. As to the members of my family, their prejudices 
will be no longer considered.'* 

Jordan remembered the other paragraph with equal 
vividness. 

"Frcnn your letter before you left I understood for 
the first time just what my mother had attempted. I refer 
to 'The Man from Nevada' and the comparison drawn 
between the cow-puncher and his sweetheart. My mother 
drew a conclusion of convention, regular in every respect, 
but one I do not share. Uncle Mack is also of my opinion. 
The girl was what she herself could not well avoid being, 
when her immediate ancestry and environment are con- 
sidered. It was more natural that she should have been 
what she was, than that she should have retrograded in 
the least. Girls of the better class are too carefully 
guarded and trained to turn out very inferior. 

"But the man from Nevada! This man broke through 
the bonds of his environment. No ordinary man ever 
does as much.** 
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The mother's conclusion in respect to the hypothetical 
problem had annoyed Jordan more than he suspected, 
aware as he was of the aim of the shaft. Sara's dis- 
senting opinion, however, was all he required. 

The following morning Jordan began to make prepara- 
tions for the journey north, since he had resolved to be 
the bearer of his own answer. He was leaving at the 
earliest possible date. 

The doctor happened along while the old leather satchel 
was being packed. Jordan remembered that he had not 
yet acquainted his friend with his changed fortunes; 
or, for that matter, with the circumstances that coidd 
make a change possible. He took the doctor by the 
arm and they wandered down on the beach. The mis- 
understanding between him and Sara was touched on 
lightly. Then he told of the final outcome. 

"I'm going to Baltimore in the morning," he explained, 
"and will leave the ranch to you and Jack. I won't have 
to give Miss Ella any definite authority. I'll find her 
running things when I get back." 

"You have my best wishes," answered the doctor 
heartily. "Sara Dudley is a fine young woman. This 
should turn out well, for I believe you have the right 
to a superior mate. Take care of the girl and cherish 
her." 

"That is my intention," said Jordan slowly. "Fm 
going to do what I can to prevent her ever regretting 
she chose Chris Jordan. I've found out in the last two 
years or so that little things mean a lot to a woman, and 
I expect to remember those little things, though pre- 
ciseness does seem petty at times. The little things won't 
conflict with principle, however, and part of my principle 
from this time on will be to meet her reasonable wishes." 

"1 believe you will do your part," affirmed the doctor. 
"Remember one cardinal truth; no two of us arc con- 
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structed alike in all respects. There will necessarily be 
differences in viewpoint, and life is made up of adjust- 
ments and compromise.'' 

The two men looked at each other squarely. ^'Where 
do you expect to live?" asked the doctor. 

"I'll leave that to her," said Jordan. "I think I can 
safely trust to her common sense. She knows that our 
bread to a great extent will come from this property and 
that any other work I may have is here in these pine 
woods." 

"Yes," agreed the doctor, "she should be aMe to see 
that" 

At dinner Jordan informed Jack and Miss Ella of the 
proposed trip north and of his coming marriage. He did 
not know just when he would be back. He would keep 
Jade advised by letter. 

"You've been so kind to us. Mister Chris," said Miss 
Ella, overlooking for the moment the abstract interest 
that every woman is bound to take in a marriage, "an' 
I'm wishin' you ever' happiness in th' worl'." 

"There's just one item Fm going to leave especially to 
you," said Jordan, turning solemnly to the^ doctor and 
thereby sta)ring Miss Ella's impending emotion. "I'm 
going to ask you to keep fresh water in the basin for the 
mocking birds. Whatever you writer men may have to 
say about the 'Rocks of the Lorelei,' I'll admit nothing 
against the mocking bird. You may write a few more 
hymnservations to the nightingale and give that songster 
all that's in good advertising and immortality; but no 
three-note bird will ever actually compete with our mocker 
— ^two and one-half ounces of vocal chords and gay 
feathers." 

"Critics from abroad," answered the doctor, scenting 
the battle, "complain that some of the notes of your bird 
are disagreeaMe.^ 
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"The jay and catbird notes, if that is what you refer 
to, are evidence of its heaviest work — ^just as the great 
composers insert the rattle of tin pans and the ring of 
a cracked old circular saw — a regular charivari — to show 
the contrast between noise and harmony. It's what an 
artist would call 'shading/ You've got to have valleys 
in order to have mountains." 

"They say the bird has no distinctive song of its own," 
suggested the doctor impartially. 

"The mocking bird is like Melba and Patti and some 
of the rest. He doesn't mind singing the songs of other 
composers, though* like Liszt, his best are his own." 

"I do not for an instant concede any part of your posi- 
tion," said the doctor, sighing gently, "but as you seem 
determined to maintain yourself by sheer accumulation 
of statement, I shall pass over your misconception and 
agree to water the birds. I will even agree to furnish 
them with an audience, — an indispensable condition, if the 
high standard of your opera is to be upheld." 

Jordan padced his trunk, gave all necessary orders, and 
was prepared for his journey the next morning. Then 
he wandered out among the live oaks. The buoyancy 
that had prompted his humorous clash with the doctor 
was succeeded by a more subdued feeling. He was in 
the mood to appreciate the beauty with which Nature had 
so richly endowed his island. In a small open glade 
he paused to look about him. Here an oleander bloomed. 
On every side limbs of great oaks reached out to rob the 
omam^tal of an allotted space under the sky. Into the 
glade the light filtered as through the glazed dome of 
some massive roof structure. Elsewhere in deeper shade, 
its intensity was softened to cathedral tone. The sun, 
wdl in the west, still searched for some point of vantage, 
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and, bene and there, a luminous ray penetrated the g^y 
quiet 

That evening, Jordan sat in his Kg chair. The tail-end 
of a northern storm had reached to Florida and the night 
was uncomfortably cool. A fire blazed and Jordan sat 
in the comer. He did not care to talk. He was spinning 
day dreams — ^with thoughts that come unbidden and 
rarely in a lifetime. The doctor, Jack and Miss Ella 
carried on a desultory conversation. Jordan was left 
to himself. 

Once perhaps in a man's days, he reaches an elevation 
that approaches the heart of the mystic, and if, in his 
nature, there is the least that is free of dross, it stamps 
a strange impress on his thought Jordan was watching 
the flames that leaped upward from the fireplace, and 
he observed that the pine knots at the comers of the 
hearth gave forth a yellow light. In the centre an oak 
log was slowly and stubbornly releasing its carbon. Above 
it blue flames hovered, in sharp contrast with the golden 
flame of the pine. 

As Jordan watched the crackling live oak, he saw in its 
flame all those maturing years in the forest. In the iron 
fibre he observed the essence of frosts and winter silence, 
of summer days and mellow nights, filled with the struggle 
of lesser life. The rains had poured on it, the sun had 
warmed its flowing sap, and as the blue blaze flickered fit- 
fully, the wild spirit of the forest seemingly broke its 
fibrous bonds. Free, it journeyed swiftly into the upper 
spaces, away from all it had experienced in the wonderful 
years, and finally, jaded with nothingness, would return 
to the deep woods and creep back into the heart of^ young 
tree. 

Suddenly the man was roused from his musings. There 
came to his ear the neigh of a strange horse, and almost 
before. Jack could open the door, a heavy tread was heard 
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upon the porch. It was Jim Lithgow who brushed past 
Jack and confronted the master of the house. Lithgow 
seemed shaken from his usual apathy. His hands trembled 
slightly, and his eyes snapped with unwonted energy. 

"Well, it's happened, Chris," he announced abruptly, 
"an' now we've got to meet it." 

Jordan measured the speaker with a slow glance. 
"What's happened?" he asked coolly. "Lots of things 
might happen about now." 

"I guess you know that Jake Sanders, our forest officer 
for this district, was beaten up when he tried to arrest 
th' turpentine boss at Camp Number One, four or five 
days ago. Well, about two o'clock this afternoon, San- 
ders met up with this turpentine person. Carter's th' 
name he went by around here, an' he was on his way to. 
town with one of th' men of his camp. 

"When Sanders came up with Carter, he aljowed that 
th' turpentine boss was under arrest. Carter had ideas 
to th' contrary, an' to prove he was right, he jerked a 
gun. There was considerable argument on both sides, 
th' turpentine men shooting at Sanders, an' Sanders givin' 
'em back th' best he had. Carter was hit in th' stomach 
an' th' other turpentiner about that time decided that th' 
climate was too sultry an' traveled along. Sanders came 
off without a scratch." 

Lithgow paused. Jordan took a turn across the room. 
"What's the rest of it to date ?" he asked finally. 

"Sanders got his man into a wagon that was passin*. 
Brcyght him to town an' he died in about an hour. Then 
Jake gave himself up." 

"I see," said Jordan quietly. "The trouble's just begin- 
ning. The othef fellow chased himself back to a camp 
loaded with bad blood and bad whiskey." 

"You're on the right track," answered Lithgow, "but 
you haven't gone quite far enough. All th' Atwood camps 
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near here have broken loose. They're just about in Blue 
Bay now, with the idea of forcin' th' jail an' hangin' 
Sanders." 

'How do you know ?" asked Jordan sharply. 

They passed Bill McDougle's house about twenty 
minutes ago. He heard 'em talkin'. Heard th' whiskey 
talkin'. Then he telephoned me an' th' rest — ^whoever had 
a 'phone — ^an' done some riding for th' others, I suppose. 
We're to meet 'em at the fo'ks as soon as we can." 

With an incisive movement Jordan turned to Jack 
Nelson. "Saddle my horse," he ordered. 

Jack rushed out without a word. For the instant 
Jordan grasped the top of the mantel and gazed down 
into the fire. His face lost expression as he seemed to 
search the mystery of the glowing coals. Then he shook 
off the thought that for the mcxnent had gripped him. 
A pair of holsters and a spur claimed his attention, and he 
strapped them on. Again the thought of the hazard re- 
turned, and it occurred to him to make provisic«i for the 
unforeseen. 

"If anything out of the way comes up," he stipulated, 
turning to Doctor Warren, "and I don't get back, go 
to the Gulf View at once and tell Miss Carter that I'd 
have gone to Baltimore tomorrow if my work and sport 
hadn't kept me here. Try to explain that — ^a man can't 
leave a sporting proposition in the lurch." 

"You had better leave that message with someone else," 
answered the doctor without hesitation. "I'm going with 
you." 

"There's no time to discuss it," said Jordan, reaching 
for his brace of forty-fives. "Miss Ella, if there's any 
news tomorrow and I can't take myself, you'll go to Miss 
Carter for me." 

For answer Mrs. Nelson began to weep. Jordan turned 
away almost with impatience. He inspected his weapons 
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carefully, snapping tiie hammers several times. Then 
he loaded them. 

For the second time Jordan turned to Miss Ella. "If 
you have to go to the Gulf View get the business right 
I started this thing in sport, but I've got to see it through/' 

The doctor had rushed out and was assisting in saddling 
up. In five minutes Jordan, the doctor and Jim Lithgow 
were in the saddle, riding at furious speed in the direction 
of the Forks. 

"Softly, softly, Jim,'* cautioned Jordan. "Not quite 
so fast. We want to get there, you know, and with dead 
horses, the going would be a little slow." 

They spls^hed across the flat, climbed the bluff and 
entered the shadowy pines. "Look sharp and keep be- 
tween us," admonished Jordan as he gave the bridle rein 
of the doctor's mount a hard yank. "You'll be flattened 
against a tree trunk." 

For half a mile there was no further word. Each man 
was straining to penetrate the gloom ahead, and speculat- 
ing on the task that confronted them. 

**How many did there appear to be?" asked Jordan, 
after a time. 

"Bill said forty or fifty, as near as he could tell," 
answered Lithgow. "They'll have us pretty well out- 
numbered." 

"We've got the law," said Jordan. 

A moment later he again admonished the doctor. 
"You've got to be careful. Doc, or you'll butt into some- 
thing. I guess I'll grip onto your bridle head." 

They galloped on. The tall pines spread spectral arms 
across a tortuous streak of gray sand. The dull thud of 
hoofs fell mufiled upon the night. 



CHAPTER XXX 

At the Forks the three horsemen were joined by four 
others. Without a word the seven swept into the open 
highway. It was a small band that rushed to the 
assistance of the beleaguered town. Fifty armed and 
desperate men, for the present, had probably destroyed the 
authority of the law, but steel-shod hoofs struck sparks 
from the hard macadam, as though time and not strength 
was the problem. 

As the horsemen drew near the terrified village a fusil- 
lade of shots, augmented by savage yells, came to them 
above the ring of galloping feet. It was clear that the 
action had already begun, and the last half-mile was made 
at a quickened pace. On the outskirts of the town the 
band drew up short and hastily tied their mounts. Jordan 
gathered the men closely about him. He reached out a 
big hand and gave Adkins and Sam Ross each a silent 
grip. Uncle Bill and one of his hired men c(Mnpleted the 
strength of the rescuers. 

"Now listen," Jordan commanded sharply. "We've 
got all the men we need for this business, but this matter's 
got to be handled carefully. You keep quiet and let me 
do the triggering. It will be easy enough the right way, 
but a gun-powder proposition if we make any mistake." 

The men acquiesced in silence. 

Under Jordan's direction the forward advance began 
at once — ^but with caution. By reconnoissance it was soon 
ascertained that the jail was surrounded, but the mob 
remained at a respectful distance, indicating that the 
prisoner was being stoutly defended. For reasons satis- 
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factory to themselves the attackers kept well under cover. 

While the band watched, unobserved, a member of the 
mob attempted a shot at the jail from the protection of 
a brick corner. In the act of firing he exposed a shoulder. 
On the instant the gun fell from his hands ; he spun half 
around and dropped behind the shelter of the building. 

"Somebody in that jail can shoot," remarked Lithgow. 

Jordan did not reply. Instead, his face suddenly cloud- 
ed with anxiety. "I've certainly overlooked one mighty 
important point," he jerked out. "I'm no law officer and 
none of us are. We've got to find old Helms and have 
him swear us in." 

"We hasn't got th' time to spare," objected BiU Mc- 
Dougle. 

"We've got to spare it," answered Jordan, "or we'll 
be no different from this gang — technically, at least." 

"Where'U we find 'im?" asked Adkins. 

"At home, perhaps, in th' closet," snapped Lithgow with 
a perceptible scowl. "He don't spend no time at the 
county seat. Was elected with outside money. AH he's 
got to do is shake hands, pocket fees an' get out of th' 
way when th' boss don't want him around.'* 

"Can't 'ford to resk his val'able life makin' arrests 
nohow," added McDougle. "He's got deputies fer sech 
ever'day jobs." 

"Well, he's going to have a new bunch of deputies," 
said Jordan, as he started hurriedly down a narrow alley. 

At tiie sheriff's home they found that official as pre- 
dicted. He appeared willing, even anxious to waste time 
in voluble explanation, but Jordan cut him short-. "Swear 
us in as deputies," he demanded. "This section of the 
county needs protection, and needs it right now." 

The politic sheriff apparently found it easier to yield 
this demand than resist it. The formality of swearing 
in was soon over, and with eased tension, Jordan pinned 
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on a badge. Then he hustled his posse in the direction 
of the firing. 

"They'll cut off the electric current after a little," he 
ruminated. "Nice thing usually to see what you're doing, 
but in this case the fellows inside the jail are getting the 
best of the deal." 

Even as he reached this conclusion, the lights went out, 
leaving the town in darkness. "Now's our chance,'* he 
spoke up. "They're expecting to bum or storm the jaU 
when the fellows inside can't see to shoot We'll step in, 
take charge of the power house, and turn the lights back 
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The posse found the night man at the electric plant 
pottering around with a torch light. "What's the matter 
with the current ?" asked Jordan. 

"Got my orders," said the man shortly. "Gun orders." 

"Well, you've got a new order," answered Jordan, 
showing his badge. "Turn the lights back on." 

"I ain't goin' to take th' chances," answered the night 
maUr 

Without further parley Uncle Bill suddenly pushed the 
muzzle of a Winchester into the fellow's face. "Turn on 
th' lights," he bellowed, "or you hain't takin' no chanct 
a tall!" 

The night man did not pause long for reflectiim. He 
threw the big machine into gear, and at once the current 
flashed over the town. "Now if you're feelin' nervous," 
suggested Lithgow, "just crawl up into th' water tank an* 
keep quiet. We'll. look after this plant." 

"They'll be breaking down this way in a minute," said 
Jordan, "to see why the lights are back on. That'll give 
us our inning. Now, out of here quick and into the 
shadow of the wood pile." 

Two or three minutes later the expected happened. 
Jordan and Bill McDougle were standing at the corner 
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of the wood pile that faced the street and commanded 
the front entrance of the plant, when they observed half 
a dozen men hurriedly approaching. As the gang came 
opposite, a voice halted them sharply. 

"Get back where you came from !" called Jordan. "The 
first man starting into that door gets a load of buck- 
shot'* 

At the challenge, the intruders wheeled in the direction 
of the voice — ^to find a number of guns leveled in their 
faces. 

''Who are you?" questioned the nearest rioter, evident- 
ly of the opinion that it would be prudent to temporize. 

^Sheriff's posse," answered Jordan shortly. 

'What're you doin' here ?" came the cool question. 

'You'll find out before long," snapped the deputy 
sheriflf. 

The rioters conferred in whispers for a moment, then 
the leader spoke again : "Bein' as you was so kind in yoh' 
invite jest mentioned, we'll take yoh' advice an' go back 
where we come f rum." 

Jordan waved his hand in dismissal. Unde Bill 
rumbled an oath. "You goin' to let 'em off clean?" he 
growled. "Now we got jest that many mo'e to settle with 
when they come." 

"I'll explain the proposition," answered Jordan : "That 
bunch will hustle back and tell the rest, and the attack 
will stop right there. With a sheriff's posse only three 
blocks away they've got to make a getaway or come down 
here and clean us out, and they'll do one thing or the 
other — ^all together." 

"I don't see how that he'ps us none to speak of," re- 
torted Uncle Bill. "You talk like th' whole bimch wus 
jest whut we wus lookin' for." 

"Correct," answered Jordan. "I want them all here. 
The plant is lighted up full blast. I've got the generator. 
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the switch board and the gear levers covered from where 
I stand. A man can't get into that building from any 
side without our potting him through the open windows. 
Where we are, we've got them at a big disadvantage, any 
way they work it. This wood pile gives the only cover 
and shadow within five hundred feet ; also the/ve got no 
way to estimate how strong we are." 

"That last point is a good one," said Lithgow thought- 
fully. "We're in shape to fight if we have to, and we can 
bluff even better." 

"Now, Bill, you stay at this comer with me," con- 
tinued Jordan, speaking rapidly. The rest of you scatter 
up and down the shadow of the pile. Stack up wood in 
front of you as quick as you can. By standing on it, 
you can keep your eye on the building over the top of the 
main pile, and if you happen later to need a barricade 
from both sides you've got it — but don't all of you 
watch one way." 

For the next four or five minutes the posse worked 
with a will. Unde Bill kept a sharp lookout in the 
direction of the jail, while Jordan and the rest pulled 
down four foot wood from the pile and stacked it in 
the heavy shadow. Before the doctor could shape as 
symmetrical a stack as he desired Uncle Bill signalled 
a warning. "Look out!" he yelled, "here they come!" 

In a moment, the street was filled with men. Embold- 
ened by their ntmibers, they made no effort to seek 
shelter and invest the posse's position. Certain members 
of this mob had dealt with a sheriff's posse before and 
were well aware that nothing serious would come of a 
face-to-face interview, unless they themselves decided 
to precipitate a battle. To guard against recognition, 
however, all wore improvised masks. 

As they came on, Jordan spoke in a guarded tone: 
"When I open the parley, you fellows butt in every once 
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in a while. I want them to think this posse is consider- 
ably stronger than it is." 

Opposite the long rows of stacked furnace wood, the 
mob was halted by a stern challenge. Jordan and Bill 
McDougle stepped from the shadow into the full glare 
of an electric light. 

"I guess you've gone far enough," 'said Jordan coolly. 
"The first man that starts into that power house gets 
riddled." 

"I'll take the first one," Jim Lithgow growled from 
his position in the shadow. 

"Just say the word," called Jesse Adkins insistently. 
"I'm sure wantin' to turn loose a double load of buck-shot 
aimongst *em." 

In the face of this verbal assault from the shadow, the 
rioters had a momentary feeling of irresolution. Sudden- 
ly they became cognizant of the disadvantage of their 
position. They were closely massed and in the light. The 
posse, whose strength they had no way of estimating, 
was in shadow and entrenched. Fiuthermore, it began 
to appear that this particular posse was rather in favor 
of bloodshed. 

Indecision held the mob only for a moment. A tall, 
strongly built man pushed his fellows right and left with- 
out ceremony and confronted Jordan. "What air ye 
tryin' to give us ?" snarled the leader menacingly. "We'll 
surround yoh' little crowd an' shoot ye up in short order, 
if ye try any funny business with us." 

The two men eyed each other narrowly. Neither car- 
ried a visible weapon. 

Don't count on bluff, my friend," answered Jordan. 
We came here heeled and expecting trouble, but you're 
easier than we looked for. When we let those men of 
yours go back eight or ten minutes ago what do you 
suppose we did it for? To draw you down here, of 
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course. And after you left, if it had been necessary I 
could have sent six or seven men around the back way 
and slipped them into the jaiL At any rate, the priscmer 
is safe enough." 

The masked man swore. "That's just what ye have 
done, ye d meddler I" 

The i^ain inference from this instantly accepted fact 
produced a marked feeling of uneasiness among the 
rioters. Evidently, if the posse could spare six or seven 
men to reinforce the jail, the posse had considerable 
strength. Meanwhile, the rioters had in no way improved 
their position under the light. The very apparent dis- 
advantage produced a suggestion of panic. Individuals 
on the edge of the crowd attempted a stealthy retreat, 
but at once a voice from the shadow called a sharp warn- 
ing, and the men halted as though frozen to the spot. 

"Pile up your guns in the street," grated Jordan. "I've 
wasted enough time with your bluff." 

"I see yeVe goin' to fo'ce us to fight it out," retorted 
the masked man. "Ye know f er a fact we hain't goin' 
to lay down our guns." 

A growl of assent from the mob followed this state- 
ment and a half-drunken rioter attempted to level a rifle 
on Jordan. A man at his side knocked up the weapon. 
"Ou' orders wus to let that Jordan feller alone," he 
snapped. 

"I tell you what Til do," said Jordan imperturbaMy. 
"You men lay down your guns and go back to the Atwood 
camps. You won't be bothered, unless you've already 
hurt somebody." 

A howl of derision met this proposal. "How d'you 
know we belongs to th' Atwood camps?" called a member 
of the mob, with an oath. 

*^ou can't take the jail tonight," went on Jordan, ig- 
noring the interruption. "You can't get the power house. 
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By daylight, you've got to be moving. You'll have to 
scatter and move fast. By tomorrow noon, a sheriff's 
posse of a hundred men, a company of the state militia 
and the forestry corps will be hunting you from bayhead 
to bayhead and shooting you up when they find you. 
Better lay down your guns and go back to the camps." 

"What's to hinder us from shootin' up this town till 
mighty nigh daylight?" put in a man from the back of 
the crowd, "an' then goin' whar we come from? We 
ain't compelled to take to no swamp." 

"Just this to hinder," said Jordan. "The posse now 
on the ground is armed with Winchesters and riot guns. 
This town is not defenseless. Whenever anything starts, 
there's going to be a lot of men hurt — ^maybe a good many 
on both sides. Take another squint : You've been pushed 
into this thing by a man who's paying you a matter of 
five dollars a day for risking your lives and the bread of 
your kids, and he wouldn't shake hands with one of you 
on the streets tomorrow. You're easy." 

Silence followed this statement while the mob digested 
it slowly. 

"You've attaqjced the jail, though, in an attempt to 
murder a law officer," continued Jordan. "That calls for 
something, and I've got to have the leader of this riot." 

The masked man in front took a forward step. "Ye 
can have me," he snarled, "ef ye take me single-handed — 
jest th' two of us settling it While I'm about it, I'll jest 
even the score for ou' side." 

Jordan considered for a moment. "Does this strike 
you men as a sporting proposition?" he asked: "This 
party and I to settle matters for the state and for you? 
He's to be arrested and answer for this riot, or my bones 
and marrow will pay for Sam Carter. Better to have 
one or two dead men than twenty-five." 

This turn of the affair seemed to offer the solution of a 
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situation that was becoming rather strained. From 
several viewpoints it made an appeal, and suddenly, as 
by mutual consent, the members of the mob began to 
pile up their weapons. 

A masker stepped close to the leader. ''You goin* to 
give up peaceful," he insisted. "You know we got 
straight orders nothing was to happen to that Jordan 
feller." 

The tall man turned on his mentor with an oath. 

*'D my orders and Sam Glenn, too !" he rasped with 

unrestrained fury. "He's got nothin' to say about my 
own business. What's goin' to happen now is personal 
between me an' this whelp." 

Bill McDougle meanwhile was attempting to dissuade 
Jordan. "Th' folks outen th' pine woods cain't 'ford no 
sech chanct ez this," he remonstrated, — ^but Jordan shook 
his head. 

"Step out of the way, Bill," he answered with finality. 
"I've weighed it as best I can on such short notice. It 
saves Jake Sanders, leaves the forestry law in working 
order, and perhaps keeps the breadwinners for fifty or 
a hundred kids. Maybe that's as much as I'm worth." 

Without raising his voice or turning his head, he spoke 
to Jim Lithgow. "J^"^»" he remarked, "if by any chance 
the luck breaks bad, I'm expecting you to go to Talla- 
hassee at once. Explain to the Governor and ask him not 
to go back on my promise given to these men. It was a 
promise I couldn't lawfully give, but tell the Governor 
that I want just one taste of this special privilege that's 
going the rounds. Tell him that, for five minutes, I asked 
to be Governor." 

A moment later, a disorderly heap of weapons lay in 
the street, and the rioters — rioters no longer — ^scrambled 
to points of safety outside the possible range of fire. 

Isolated by this movement, Jordan and the masker 
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faced each other. For several seconds neither man 
moved or spoke. The silence grew oppressive. Still 
there was no movement. 

**Ye know me?" questioned the masked man finally. 

Jordan nodded. 

"Ye r'member onct whut I tole ye 'bout ou' final settle- 
ment ?" came the second query. 

I remember," answered Jordan shortly. 
S'pose ye know yoh' time has come?" 
I know you'll be under arrest within the next five 
minutes." 

The masked man laughed mirthlessly. "Perhaps ye 
hasn't learned, Mister Jordan, that it's one thing to talk 
an' another thing to turn a trick. Ye'U never live to see 
me arrested." 

I arrest you," said Jordan with perceptible emphasis. 
Step forward." 

"I'll give ye one chanct fer yoh' life," answered the 
masker, ignoring the command. "Get down on yoh' 
hands an' knees an' ast pa'don before this crowd fer 
meddlin' with a business what didn't consarn ye." 

There was an assurance in this demand that forced 
a grim smile here and there. "Raise your hands and 
step this way," commanded Jordan. 

The mob leader still toyed with the situation. "Ye 
refuse to crawl ?" he mocked. "Ye're set on takin' me — 
willin' to dose yoh' final account fer whut ye consider th' 

spo't of it, or maybe it's yoh' d principle ?" 

It isn't a matter of principle just now," said Jordan. 
I'm just going to take you." 

He began to appreciate that the masker was purposely 
delaying decisive action in the belief that his own nerves 
would last Icmger under the tension. Still Jordan waited 
for something he felt sure would come. 

"Do ye honestly expect to win tonight?" asked the 
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mob leader curiously. "Dcm't ye know yeVe played yoh* 
cards right to my hand ?" 

"The law will win," answered Jordan steadily. "You'll 
be a dead man or a prisoner before either of us leaves 
here, and Til give you one minute more to make up 
your mind." 

Jordan took a step forward. 

"I don't need that much time," answered the masker, 
and his voice was vibrant. "Luck or th' devil'll decide. 
Pull!" 

The remark was a trick. The movement of his hand 
anticipated the warning. 

The final action was suddea The eye failed to follow 
it. There was a gleam of metal and two heavy detona- 
tions a fraction of a second apart. Bark flew from the 
wood pile back of Jordan. The masked man pitched for- 
ward, and as he fell, he sent another ball crashing into the 
wood pile. 

Jordan, without moving, watched the prostrate figure 
with attention. The left arm was extended, and a slight 
twitching of the hand was the only evidence of life. 

An instant later, Jordan strode forward and stood over 
the captured weapons. "The state wins," he announced 
in a tone that carried. "You men go home. Keep out of 
any more trouble like this, and remember, the forestry 
law will be enforced." 

The deputies came from the shadow of the wood pile 
and gathered around their leader. Bill McDougle turned 
the masked figure on its back and looked into the glazing 
eyes. He yanked oflf the blue bandanna that covered 
the nose and hanging jaw. In silence the members of 
the posse gazed at the evil face — evil when the spirit had 
fled. "Such an endin' as this has been comin' to him for 
a long time," said Jim Lithgow sternly. "He was a 
desperate party and a bad one." 
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The dead man was Cage Rowsey. 

"I hated to be the fellow that had to stop him," said 
Jordan as he turned away with working features. 

In an instant, however, he recovered his poise, real- 
izing that this was no time for painful reflections. There 
was work still to be done. It was night and the rumblings 
of lawlessness were still in the air. 

Two men were sent to increase the force at the jail. 
What remained of the posse distributed its heroic strength 
beyond the lights of the town. Here on the edge of the 
pine woods, where a meagre civilization and the primeval 
touched hands, the defenders of the law stood guard. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

For several days preceding the Blue Bay riot, news had 
been slack throughout the country. Nothing of decided 
moment had happened, certainly nothing in the least spec- 
tacular. No movement of interest had occurred in any 
theatre of the great war. The belligerents, for the time, 
seemed to be deadlocked. For this reason, doubtless, the 
Associated Press caught eagerly at a rather barren item 
relating to the quelling of an armed mob in the far 
southern woods, with the loss of one life. Murders, mob- 
violence, riots of one kind or another, frequently occur 
throughout the United States. There was nothing un- 
usual in the fact that a mob had attacked a jail, or that 
a man had been killed in the attack ; and yet, looking more 
closely, there were unusual circumstances connected with 
this particular riot. 

It was the wording of the item that roused the news 
instinct of the Man at the desk. It read : "Heavily armed 
mob of seventy-five men attempted to storm the jail at 
Blue Bay, Florida. Frustrated by a posse of seven men. 
Mob and posse, before coming to a bloody clash, agreed 
to settle the issue by a duel to the death between the posse 
leader and the leader of the mob. Posse leader killed his 
adversary at the first fire, and true to the imderstanding, 
the mob laid down its weapons and quietly dispersed." 

The Man at the desk read this item a second time. He 
weighed it with faculties specially trained for news. 
Finally he made up his mind. 

Forty minutes later, the representative of the Associ- 
ated Press at Zamba received instructions. By means of 
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a fast motor car, the special man was soon on the ground, 
nosing out the details of the story. As a first fact, he 
found that the coroner's jury had met and dispersed. It 
had quickly exonerated Jordan and Jake Sanders for the 
deaths of Rowsey and Carter. 

The correspondent next made a determined effort to 
find Chris Jordan, but Jordan was not to be located either 
at Blue Bay or at the island. He had simply disappeared, 
leaving no clue whatever as to his whereabouts. 

In this dilemma, the newspaper man was so fortunate 
as to meet up with Jim Lithgow, and Jim, usually of reti- 
cent speech, surprised even himself by his willingness to 
talk. 

"I had noticed," he remarked afterwards, by way of 
excusing his garrulousness, "that Chris Jordan hit that 
lumber crowd harder with type metal than with any 
other weapon; at any rate, they thought they were hit 
harder. Sometimes he just threatened 'em with free 
advertising, and sometimes he let 'em have a dose without 
threatenin' at all. It was accordin' as to how th* checkers 
lay on th' boa'd. So when th' Assochiated Press came 
'round, an' Jordan not here to hand it to 'em, I took 
command myself an' let th' timber gangsters have a full 
broadside." 

In his story for the Associated Press, Jim went back 
to the beginnings of the Florida Forestry Association. 
He described the dinner under the live oaks on the island, 
and told how that insignificant organization, made up of 
less than thirty teamsters, orange pickers and growers, 
by virtue of one man's efforts, had forced state-wide 
recognition. He outlined the preliminary work through 
the country papers, the stumping campaign, and the 
struggle afterwards at Tallahassee. With commendable 
discrimination, he avoided a detailed statement of the 
means that had accomplished the senate's surrender. 
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The leverage was simply suggested. Finally came the 
events preceding the attempt on the jail at Blue Bay, and 
the mob's defeat by a posse of seven men. 

The correspondent made the most of the interview, 
pressing skilfully for possible side-lights, and when he 
finally opened the wires, he was in possession of the per- 
tinent facts. 

At once, the news value involved was appraised at 
headquarters. The story was divided in such a fashion 
as to provide two or three days of aftermath and afore- 
math. Then it was turned over to the re-write man, who 
paragraphed and polished the jerky narrative. 

As finally offered to the public, the story of the duel 
and what lay back of it flashed over the wires to all parts 
of the country. Jordan, on board a train steaming in 
the direction of Baltimore, caught his name in large head- 
lines. He read the story of the riot with decided interest, 
— for he was receiving another man's impressions of what 
had occurred. The details were not rigidly exact He 
noted several minor discrepancies, but on the whole, it was 
a very good account. He observed that the principle in- 
volved had been clearly stated. 

After a time, Jordan again picked up the paper. With 
the second reading, he regarded the account with less 
favor. Sara, with good reason, might consider that his 
act had brought him into notoriety. This aspect of the 
matter could not now be altered, however, nor would he 
in any event have shrunk from the work he had deter- 
mined to see to the end. 

Finally, his thoughts drifted to a less important con- 
sideration. He wondered if Sara had received his wire. 

When Jordan stepped off the sleeper at Baltimore, Sara 
was there waiting. She led him to her uncle's motor 
car. That staunch friend was also on hand. The old 
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man gave the younger as firm a grip as his feebleness per- 
mitted, but the smile of welcome made amends for the 
cold pressure of his fingers. 

"We have planned a strategy on this Dudley family," 
explained Uncle Mack, as the car pushed cautiously 
through the crowded streets. 

"You see," he went on, "a slight moral advantage, 
though it appears over-subtle, is never entirely lost, and 
Sara and I have mined the ground." 

In the general absorption, the moral advantage of anni- 
hilating somebody was passed over by the three, though 
in fact it represented the German view of moral pressure. 

Sara glanced up. "Do you know, David," she re- 
marked happily, "he's rather the best old uncle in the 
world. He has always thought of me, and for some time 
past you've had an equal share in his cogitations. I 
really believe he has spent half of the past few years 
planning ways to smooth my path." 

"That shows the conceit of youth," answered the old 
man with a chuckle. "And the worst of it is, she actually 
believes what she says." 

"What's the plan ?" asked Jordan, who never lost sight 
of the main issue. 

Why, it's simple enough," answered Colonel Waring. 
The Dudley family have been invited to my country 
place on Kennesaw Ridge for this evening." 

The Colonel paused, his eyes twinkling. "I told them 
I had a surprise in store." 

"And what are we going to do with the Dudley family, 
once we get them to Kennesaw?" asked Jordan with a 
show of interest. 

"We'll have them on my ground, in my house, sur- 
rounded by the portraits of the dead-and-gone Warings. 
Today I shall be quite assertive of ownership, possession, 
or any other possible advantage, moral or material. As 
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tiie oldest survivor of the blood and name, I'm going to 
assume the leadership of this family tonight I've held 
Ac reins rather sladcly for the past twenty-five years. 
These collateral descendants of mine, my sister included 
with the rest, are to be brought to their senses, if they 
have any senses to be brought to, and while little Sara 
and I don't want any trouble if we can avoid it, we're 
going to win our point" 

'^We are peaceably inclined," said Sara with a smile. 
''An we want is to have our way." 

"What share have I in this ?" asked Jordan. 

"No share in the fight; a fair share in the results," 
answered the Colonel. "When Sara wrote you on my 
earnest advice, she undertook to remove the objections of 
her family. That's what we intend to do tonight." 

"Then Mrs. Dudley and the others don't know that 
I'm expected ?" questioned Jordan, beginning to see that 
the dash of armed forces was not altogether of the past. 

"They haven't the least idea," answered Sara. "We've 
laid a few plans of our own this time." 

She added after a moment: "I've recently acquired a 
chart of family strategy, in service once upon a time, and 
oiu" little plot will turn the tables to a nicety." 

"You understand," said Jordan, "that the attitude of 
the family makes no particular difference, except in so 
far as it afiPects you." 

"I appreciate that fact," answered Sara. "This is be- 
ing done in their interest. Uncle Mack and I simply want 
to avoid the necessity of reading them out of the family." 

The big motor car sped along the smooth road, and 
the fifteen miles to Kennesaw proved merely a pleasant 
ride. When they drew up before the imposing home, a 
structure which had been in the Waring family since 
Revolutionary days and before, they ascertained at a 
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glance that the other members of the family had arrived 
before them. 

Mrs. Dudley, Clare and little Agnes met the Colonel 
at the front steps. Qare had a daily paper in her hand, 
and there was evidence of excitement in her face. 

"What do you suppose ?" she began, glancing up from 
the paper as the machine came to a stand; then she 
stopped in some confusion as her glance for the first time 
rested on Jordan. For a moment only her intuitions 
were paralyzed ; then, in a flash, she perceived the length 
and breadth of the conspiracy. 

"We've lost, Mother," she breathed in that lady's ear. 
"Make the best of it." 

Jordan was greeted with no appearance of constraint 
In Uncle Mack's house, they must perforce be courteous 
to Uncle Mack's guest. It was, of cpurse, impossible to 
act otherwise. 

In addition to disadvantages under which Mrs. Dudley 
and Clare labored touching this latest whim of the 
Colonel's, Mr. Dudley and Bob could no longer be counted 
on — ^if their approving comments as they perused the 
"Sun" were the least indication. Even this Bible ot 
America's aristocracy had accepted the riot story with 
alacrity, since it did not seem to affect special privilege 
adversely, other thatt through a few ttupentine cousins 
(a crude lot) a thousand miles away. Consequently, the 
paper had permitted Mr. Dudley and Bob to become 
informed as to this southern riot, — ^small certainly as an 
episode, but big as a story. 

For the first time, Mrs. Dudley and her second daugh- 
ter felt hopelessly in the minority on a question which they 
thought had long ago been settled to their satisfaction. 

Their forebodings were not of long duration. The 
negotiations had heretofore dragged sufficiently, and 
Colonel Waring was resolved that final action should be 
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precipitated without further delay. He therefore as- 
semUed the family in the library, which was the oldest 
part of the house. In this room General Washington had 
rested several times in the stirring days of the past. 

The Colonel turned at once to the fine paintings on the 
wall. His old eyes, faded, though yet magnetic, fastened 
themselves aggressively on his sister. "As you are doubt- 
less aware, Sara, these are the portraits of your ancestors 
and mine. It's a line of Mood and bone ; men of breeding 
and courage as well. That much I admit, but for that 
very reason^ I want you to study them carefidly, for I'm 
not sure you know the appearance of a man that's a man. 

"Bye and bye, my portrait will be added to these walls, 
to finish a record and close a gap. What my collateral 
descendants may think of the last of the name, will make 
no material difference. But what you think of the future 
master here affects me decidedly." 

"And who, may I ask, is to be the future master here ?" 
interposed Mrs. Dudley with frigid formality. 

"I was coming to that," answered the Colonel. He 
turned to Jordan, apparently with something to say of 
special interest to that individual, but the Westerner at 
this point deliberately assumed the conversation. "I 
don't quite know what all this is about. Colonel, but if it 
has anything to do with the thousand-mile trip I've made 
up here with a settled intention, I would greatly aK>re- 
date your letting me state the case in brief." 

The Colonel nodded. 

"Mrs. Dudley," said Jordan, turning to that lady, "I'm 
going to marry your daughter shortly. I mean Sara. On 
her account I should like to have your approval." 

"Really, Mack," answered Mrs. Dudley with indirec- 
tion, "this is the most high-handed proceeding I have 
ever witnessed, even in you. What can you mean by it? 
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I can see you have coolly and deliberately planned this 
situation, and it is intolerable." 

"Your attitude has been so sadly apparent, my dear 
Sara,'* countered her brother equably, "that the situation 
may be said to have created itself." 

You have not given me a direct reply," said Jordan. 
I want your approval if you care to give it. If not, well 
enough. All I insist on is a definite understanding." 

Mrs. Dudley appeared to consider. "The proposed 
union of Mr. Jordan with my daughter," she answered 
impersonally, "is a practical matter — whether entirely 
desirable is a question of individual opinion; but since 
everyone here apparently seems opposed to my conception 
of the man my daughter should marry, I presume I must 
renounce my views and give my consent, which I now do, 
with the best grace possible under the circumstances." 

She held out her hand to Jordan, who accepted the 
proffer of better relations without unusual emotion. 

"I've just one comment to make on the hypothetical 
story some time ago told Mr. Jordan with such a degree 
of care," said Sara. "I want you to understand clearly : 
It makes no difference what conventional conclusion may 
be drawn from The Man from Nevada,' I feel that 
Chris Jordan's choice honors me greatly. It comes before 
family, culture, position. A real man doesn't happen as 
often as first families." 

Mrs. Dudley gave a smothered ejaculation of horror. 
Qare choked beyond utterance. It was a double tragedy. 
In one fell sentence, caste heresy had been combined with 
a betrayal of trades-union secrets of the sex. "Oh, I 
can see that this statement causes great feminine agita- 
tion," continued Sara pleasantly, "but I've crossed the 
Rubicon. I've discarded certain time-honofed traditions, 
and the established rules for the management of a man I 
have proven fallacious. It may demonstrate a value with 
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some masculine temperaments, but I have acquired 
ownership in one of the creatures, and he is neither to 
be spoiled by frank appreciation nor coerced by man- 
agement." 

Without further ado, Sara and Jordan went out on the 
west veranda, leaving the conversaticm in the hands of 
Mrs. Dudley. 

"Do you know, Qare," said the lady, with marked em- 
phasis, "your Uncle Mack cmce said that Mr. Jordan was 
of finer grain than any of the young men who frequented 
our house. Now, I don't wish at this late date to dispute 
with your uncle on a point of minor importance, but it 
seems to me that the simile is ill chosen. Where is any 
wood, and to that extent, any grain about this man? So 
far as I have been aUe to make out, he seems to be com- 
posed of some amalgam of hard metals. Nothing that has 
ever happened seems to have made the least impression on 
him." 

The Colonel smiled. He also addressed Qare. "Your 
mother, as usual, young lady, will have the last word, un- 
less I insist. This time she may have it." 

Out on the west veranda, Jordan and Sara were walking 
to and fro. It was a splendid night, and the full moon, 
barely risen in the east, bathed the mystery of the west 
in a slanting, stealing light. The dips and the valleys 
were envelcq)ed in shadow, into which the light had not 
yet cast its golden haze. There were the forests in the 
lower ground beyond Kennesaw Ridge, whose deeper 
glades would continue to resist the encroachments of the 
soft light. 

Jordan turned to the girl. "I appreciate what you said 
in the library," he told her. "You were trying to take 
the smart from a few old scratches, but it wasn't neces- 
sary." 
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"But I wasn't doing it for that at all," Sara answered 
Aecrfully. "It was simply a burst of unusual frankness. 
I meant just what I said : I am very fortunate." 

She placed her hands on his shoulders and looked at 
him earnestly. "How did you happen to arrive at your 
—extraordinary viewpoint?" she asked presently. "Did 
it come to you all at once ?" 

"I don't quite understand," answered Jordan. 

"I mean your general outlook," she explained. "By 
what mental process did you reach your conclusions ? I 
can't help speculating on the psychology involved, just as 
I did the first time I ever came to your home — ^when I 
dropped the coils of the riatta over Henry Esmond. I 
am still wondering." 

"It came as a series of suggestions, I suppose," said 
Jordan after some thought ; "though part of it is evident 
to every man who reads, provided he hasn't got a crooked 
way of thinking. I refer to the very apparent trend of 
the times. We are on the eve of a great crisis, all the 
more terrific because seven-eighths of the struggle is be- 
neath the surface. It is such a crisis as we have not met 
to date. Neither the Revolution nor the War between 
the States were matters of such gravity, and the country 
needs every clear-thinking brain and every loyal arm. 

"In thirty years there will be another generation of 
men, ready to take up the burden of responsibility when 
the limitations of Nature force those now at the helm to 
loose their hold. Perhaps in the coming years, if we es- 
cape destruction from outside, we shall sow for the 
harvest, and the turbulence of blended blood will in some 
measure give way to its great possibilities." 

There was a long silence. Finally Sara reached up 
one slender hand and pressed back a coarse lock of hair 
from the deep-tanned brow. Slowly she turned her eyes 
toward the west, and attempted in imagination to grasp 
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the vast areas of the rolling plains, the valleys and the 
mountains that stretched indefinitely away. 

Jordan watched the girl understandingly for a mcmient 
"It's a big country," he remarked, "and worth the fight." 
Then he caught her in his arms and kissed her. "I 
move we side-step problems of state for the rest of the 
evening. Besides, there's something else that calls for 
an answer : When can we pull off this marriage proposi- 
tion?" 

"Next year," said Sara teasingly. 

"Next week," amended Jordan. 

"I'll call in Uncle Mack," offered Sara. "I want him 
to have something to say about the wedding." 

She went in search of the Colonel. Presently they re- 
turned together. "What's this talk of a wedding ?" asked 
the Colonel. 

"I'm suggesting a wedding and an early date/' said 
Jordan. 

"I'm in favor of that suggestion," responded the 
Colonel promptly. 

The girl smiled. It was a smile of rare tenderness. 
"He has just one thought," she said. Her arm slipped 
gently around the bent old shoulders. She pressed her 
lips to the withered chedc 



THE END 



